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WAY back—was it 1872?—Cincinnati encum- 
bered itself with a musical festival. I have a dim 
recollection of its being the very first—an incep- 
tion of Teutonic ingenuity, inculcating in the 
native art public an appreciation leading to, and 
crowned at last by, the erection of Springer Music Hall. Dur- 
ing that particular month of May of which I speak the town 
led a highly festooned existence, with much and vigorous dem- 
onstration of the kind so indispensable to all German “ Jubelund 
Festtage.” The event, however—quite apart from the significant 
epoch in the city’s history—was incidental to an episode that to me 
had the force and suddenness of a revelation. 
In and out of the crowd surging about the crude structure—the 
of the fresh, unpainted pine of 
the “Siinger- Halle,” mingling with 
the odor of budding trees, wafted 
across from Washington Park—a boy 
yas busily hawking ordinary Japan- 
ese fans. I think they were the first 
I had ever seen, and I became, what 
must have seemed to him, an amazing, 
if somewhat critical buyer. As enthu- 
siastic a student, as I had been before 
an extravagant customer, I hung over 
the treasure, providently exploring Sketch from the Steamer-deck along the Coast. 
my vast and fascinating prize. 

The magnificent Japanese display at the Centennial Exhibition, in 1876, aug- 
mented the wild desire that had grown up in me to some day visit this country 
of art. In the years slipping by my aspiration was cherished only as an idle 
day-dream, and—like all dreams—fast became dim and indistinct, when sudden- 
ly I awoke to find it revived in the golden reality. I was on my way to Japan. 


We had approached the coast during the night. 

The sound of the steamer’s whistle was still in my ears as I awoke the next 
morning with a vague sense of apprehension. In place of the full throb and 
beat, the engine’s pulsations seemed strangely faint and feeble, and it hardly 
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The Sampans 


needed the renewed shriek — strained 
and hoarse, as if irritated by its efforts 
—to tell the cause of the ship’s half- 
speed. That there was fog was only too 
apparent in the sickly and chalky light 
which found its way through the blurred 
port-hole. Nor was a more expansive 
view of the situation as seen from the 
deck conducive to anything but impa- 
tient staring and an over-abundant vex- 
ation which this change in the weath- 
er had brought about. The air was 
bleak, and filled with the drizzle of 
the fog pressing in on us from all 
around. It was easier, in the rawness 
of the cold, to believe in the closing in 
of an Arctic winter than the. actual 


spring at hand which favored this June 
morning with so remarkable a phe- 


nomenon. Shivering, I walked about 
the slippery deck, listlessly watching 
the coolie sailors at their various tasks 
of preparing the ship for port, and 
colliding, at the companion-ways, with 
precipitate passengers that gradually 
drifted into groups about the com- 
fort-giving smoke-stacks. Yokohama, 
our destination, never seemed farther 
away, and could be barely credited with 
a mundane existence at all. 
Imperceptibly, and certainly quite as 
unexpectedly, the fog lifted, and broke 
into shifting banks. About us stretched 
the immense expanse of Yedo Bay, 
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smooth, lazy, and gleaming with the 
sheen of satin in the opalescent light. 
The sun, veiled, formed of the sky a 
shimmering silver dome, made irides- 
cent here and there the floating mist, 
flashed brokenly in luminous streaks, 
and sent out into the distance a wealth 
of tender, rose-tipped shafts to where 
—hovering in the air, intangible as a 
rainbow, high above the land-blurring 
vapor—appeared the snow-topped 
crown of Fuji-Yama. The land, close to 
the left of us, might have had, even with 
better opportunity to judge, character- 
istics similar to other coasts ; but now 
there was no mistaking this country 
for any other—this was Japan. 

It was while I was busy in my state- 
room below, in a heated search for the 
inevitable last few and scattered belong- 
ings, and wasting energy over refractory 
valises and trunk-locks, that I heard the 
rattling chain of the anchor plunging 


‘A girl looking back over her shoulder.''—Page 406. 


A Cloth-bound Head. 


overboard. When I finally found my- 
self free from the wiles of a particularly 
time-robbing shawl-strap, I hurried on 
deck. The first sight of the harbor was 
rather disappointing. As we lay at some 
distance out, Yokohama presented itself 
as a panorama; but, like nearly all pan- 
oramas, it was monotonous, and except- 
ing a certain Oriental setting of verd- 
ured “bluffs” and hills, uninteresting 
enough. There was too much that was 
uncompromisingly ugly in the incon- 
gruous mixture of Western and Eastern 
architecture to admit of even passing 
interest. Asa whole, the bustling port, 
with its ‘“common-the-world-over ” as- 
pect, seemed prosperous and very enter- 
prising. As everything depends upon 
the point of view, I dare say to a mer- 
vantile eye the spacious harbor, with its 
bristling population of ships, appeared 
successtul enough ; [found myself quar- 
relling with it only on personal grounds 
—as the background to the picture in 
the immediate vicinity of the steamer it 
was a lamentable failure. 

Here, on the other hand, was abun- 
dant proof that we had reached Japan 
in the swarm of crowding sampans sur- 
rounding us like a large school of fish— 
boats of unpainted fir gleaming bright- 
ly in the sunlight, of a build unlike any 
seen elsewhere, curiously put together 
(a row of sunken copper cleets being 
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the only bit of metal apparently used in 
them), and having the double advantage 
of utility and trim decoration. There 


might have been perhaps in the odd 
high stem-pieces, even the flat bottoms 
(were it not for the straw matting and 
hibachi), and, to a certain extent, in the 
skilful manner of handling the strange 
spliced oar, a dim suggestion of the 


The Slushy 


boats in old, far-away, Venetian days. 
But of a certainty the occupants could 
not have been mistaken for any other 
than Japanese—these small, wiry, dark- 
skinned people could belong to no other 
race, 

This color-splashed crowd of half- 
naked natives, in full cry for patron- 
age, was so splendid, so delightfully, 
confusingly picturesque, that I was lost 
to all else about me, and expended on 
them all my powers of observation. 
Aud it was only when, in my vicinity, 
a lady passenger gasped, “Oh, my! 
aren't they horrid?” and with height- 
ened color fled, that I was recalled to 
my immediate surroundings. The lady, 
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it had been whispered—a rumor not un- 
mixed with some degree of malice, and 
emanating, I hasten to add, from the 
smoking-room—-was coming to Japan 
to devote herself to missionary work. 
I say it with all deference due such a 
sensibility as she displayed, that I 
shared, perhaps equally, the shock re- 
ceived by a sense of propriety in see- 


Rice Field. 


ing such reckless disregard of wearing 
apparel. But whereas she found fault 
with finely bronzed forms bared of 
nearly all clothing, I, on the other 
hand, was incensed at the complacent 
scarecrows which those natives, wear- 
ing our costume, had made of them- 
selves. And while it was easy to see 
that the lady might prefer the hybrid 
creature, a caricature decked out in bil- 
lycock hat and congress gaiters, and gen- 
erally riotous as to the fit and color— 
but clothed withal—I, on the contrary, 
confess to feeling a keen, even fierce ex- 
ultation in the fine natural unconscious- 
ness of a people who can afford to luxu- 
riate in the quiet dignity of a loin-cloth. 
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Shop Curtains. 


No doubt the proper way should have 


been to go ashore per sampan. But in 
the trying moment of facing problems 
of so new and exceptional a kind, it was 
timidity more than desire that checked 
me in generously offering suggestions 
to the Japanese friend who was with 
me. And it was only after clambering 
down the ship’s ladder and scrambling 
over a few intermediate sampans, and 
reaching the wheezy little tug—dodging 
showers of slushy soot and cinders as 
we sputtered along, and passing some 
‘adiantly complacent fellow-passengers 
in the clean-matted boats—that I re- 
gretted my taciturnity and felt that a 
mistake had been made. 
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There was little formality on the part 
of the officials at the custom-house ex- 
amination. With unrufiled mien, and 
a consciousness of superior privileges 
which even the least important of us 
at times assume, we awaited our turn. 
We held ourselves, in a measure, to be 
visitors to the Japanese people at large. 
An invitation had been extended from 
the Japanese Government through the 
Commissioners of the Third National 
Exhibition at Tokyo, and presented to 
us by the consul before leaving New 
York. When we produced this hiero- 
glyphic sesame, the official affably sup- 
plemented his bow with cabalistic signs 
with a lump of chalk on our unopened 
trunks and baggage, and we were free, 
feeling equal to any hospitality the 
country might offer. 

My very first impressions of Yoko- 
hama will always remain vague and 
blurred. We expected to go on to 
Tokyo as soon as the pleasant little 
farce at the customs had concluded. 
There was an interval of a few hours 
before a train would start—ample time 
for a call which my friend wanted to 
make, and in which he wished me to 
join him. All this was deliberated in 
the midst of a lot of clamoring jinriki- 
sha-men; of the ride itself which fol- 
lowed I have, however, a brighter recol- 
lection, impressing me as it did with 
the decidedly uncanny feeling of a per- 
haps somewhat overgrown infant taken 
out for an airing. 

I had purchased, before leaving San 
Francisco, a diary—something small and 
compact that could easily follow me and 
be always at hand—a new and untried 
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experiment which I promised should be 
a thing of curiosity to my friends at 
home afterward as well as a benefit to 
myself. While it has perhaps realized 
expectation as to the first, its tanta- 
lizing unreliability, only exceeded by its 
brevity, makes it of doubtful success in 
the other respect. All I find are these 
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thing. Room a mere shell, nothing in 
way of furniture unless a kakemono 
and a flowering twig in bronze bowl 
standing in queer recess in one of the 
walls could be called such. Everything 
about seemed remote—‘was I really 
seeing it at all’ I kept thinking. Tea 
was brought . . . some sweetmeats 


Gun-hammer Queue. 


not very stimulating notes: “ . 

Went at once to the house of a friend of 
S.’s, and suddenly dropped into the qui- 
et strangeness of Japanese life. Took 
off shoes before entering. While so en- 
gaged saw how perfectly formed was 
the little foot of the girl standing by 
me on veranda waiting to usher us into 
the guest-room. This same little per- 
sonage, placing some squares of wad- 
ded silk on matted floor, slid down on 
knees and bowed her head till forehead 
touched the floor, murmuring some- 


—small, aniline red and green giobes, 
tasting like marrons glacés. After the 
awkward introduction to S.’s friend— 
he speaks only Japanese—got up from 
floor, my Western joints altogether un- 
prepared for the ordeal of crossing my 
legs @ la Japonaise, to examine the neat 
woodwork and carpentry of room. Ate 
Japanese food for first time—repast in 
shape of lunch—forget what S. called 
it. A vegetable soup, fish (boiled), and 
with it a delightful affair, the root of 
lily ;—eges, and a few more vegetables, 
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tea, rice, and warm sak¢. I managed to 
feed myself somehow with the chop- 
sticks—seemed to get everything where 
it was not wanted and nothing where 
it was. Hunted to S. 
to make proper ex- 
cuses ; went through 
a queer kind of eti- 
quette of drinking 
saké with host. All I 
could do was to smile 
and look pleasant to 
what seemed a kind of 
sober and rather im- 
pressive ‘ Well-here’s- 
your-very-good-health 
—Im-very-glad_ to 
have - met- you, per- 
formance. Hurried 
away to catch 2.10 
train for Tokyo.” 

So much for the 
diary. It might as 
easily have been a 
dream for the little 
retained of the living 
reality of a day so 
filled with frequent and startling reve- 
lations. It is hard to own to it, but all 
has faded away completely—all but the 
jerking, rattle-jointed skeleton exhibited 
above. I do dimly remember—and the 
impressions partake more of the nature 
of a series of prints from under-exposed 
plates than anything else—a vista of 
strange streets, stranger architecture, 
shapeless blurs that stand for figures ; 
one or two others of closer focus, the ob- 
ject occupying the greater part of the 
field ; a head, cloth- bound, dark - vis- 
aged almost to fierceness, the steady 
eyes looking into mine with inscrut- 
able thoughts behind them ; shadows 
from gnarled pines along the sides, 
making of the street a crumpled kake- 
mono; a girl looking back over her 
shoulder, with powdered neck and flash- 
ing high lights on her lacquered, black, 
wobbling clogs, and the like more. 

The railway between Yokohama and 
Tokyo, with its European system of 
cars, is only one of the many anachro- 
nisms which a perhaps over-confiding 
rubbing with the West has brought 
about. Everywhere over the land is 
apparent an over-reaching haste on the 
part of the Japanese to acquire the 
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mark of the beast. Innovation takes 
the place of renovation—the spirit of 
the nineteenth century, materialized in 
the person of the surveyor, is hard at it 
levelling moats and 
old ramparts, and lay- 
ing out boulevards 
through the débris of 
many an ancient pal- 
ace. The days of 
Feudalism are long 
past; the most lovely 
halls and spacious 
grounds of Daimyo 
and Lord have made 
way for a modern Eu- 
ropean hotel or bank 
building. It is, of 
course, more than use- 
less to lament the de- 
pressing fact that the 
Japanese display a 
wonderful alacrity to 
pull down and destroy 
everything, and to 
adopt anything that 
will tend to show 
their mad desire to keep abreast with 
the rest of the world. 
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Such reflections hardly troubled my 
mind at the time, as I dodged about 
from side to side in the coupé, to catch 
a glimpse of the country on our way 
to Tokyo. Nor did I feel deterred 
from utilizing the comfort and speed 
of the modern railway train, or get 
less enjoyment from any disturbing 
thoughts of what the journey must 
have been under more primitive condi- 
tions, and when even the more modern 
jinrikisha, was an unthought-of lux- 
ury. 

There were large tracts that remind- 
ed me of Holland in their far-stretch- 
ing simplicity— landscapes similar in 
the slight, thin lines of limbless trees 
breaking against the sky in Corot-like 
delicacy ; in the woody clumps where 
thatched roofs nestled in cool shade, 
but totally unlike in the Oriental attri- 
butes of slushy rice-fields, tea-planta- 
tions, bamboo-groves, ete. There were 
isolated spots and places where the 
arbor-trained pear-trees even recalled 
Italy for the moment; but on the 
whole, a country peculiarly distinct 
and different from any other I had yet 
seen. It would be hard to say just in 
what the principal characteristic lies, 
unless it be in a certain robust rugged- 
ness coupled with vegetation almost 
tropical and rankly profuse ; a coun- 
try, however, that, while resplendent 
with natural beauties, would, perhaps, 
appeal to the botanist more than to 
a temperament which loves vegetation 
less for its own sake than as a paint- 
able background for the works of man. 
A country, moreover, teeming every- 
where with life—in the fields of sprout- 
ing rice where rows of doubled-up fig- 
ures, in tucked kimono, handled and 
fingered the tender roots ; in the mead- 
ows, still brown with last year’s weeds, 
with groups busy in clearing the ground 
for the seed. To see them in the mel- 
lowing glow of a hazy June afternoon, 
in their colored costumes among the 
dried, ochre-tinted stubble, on the min- 
iature dykes, or in the roadway, was of 
ever -recurring pastoral picturesque- 
ness. But best of all was to see here 
and there the ruddy, salmon-toned 
bodies of some field-laborers—stripped 
of all save the snowy white loin-cloth— 
at work heaping brush on smouldering 
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fires, and wreathed in the sinuous thick 
smoke. Such a thing seemed a gra- 
cious gift of nature ; a ieee easier 
felt than described. 

Every now and then the train pulled 
up at a little station, prosaically trim 
and precise—as these affairs must be, I 
suppose—and as suddenly jerked me 
back into a befitting realization of mod- 
ernity. The platform bustled into spas- 
modic life with the shuffle and clatter 
of clogs. A brief delay of amusing ir- 
ruption and absorption of fellow-trav- 
ellers, then on again into the sunny 
country beyond; past the rich and 
teeming fields, filled with workers, dig- 
ging, delving, manure-spreading ; past 
sleepy villages, till, skirting for a mo- 
ment the bay at Shinagawa, we open a 
vista of glassy waters, flecked with sail ; 
of clear-toned sky, streaked here and 
there by the trailing smoke of distant 
steamers. And then—TI hesitate to 
write it—a thickening, not to say 


The Baby. 


sickening, maze of brick walls, reeking 
chimneys of shop and factory, a final 
plunge into the midst of the parapher- 
nalia of an elaborate railway yard. We 
had arrived. 

Once in Tokyo the attempt at de- 
scription becomes more perplexing. 
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Street Scene in Tokyo. 


There was in a letter or two written at 
the time a wild attempt to put my 
novel impressions into words, of which 
this fragment may give some idea: 

e, I am busy collecting my 
scattered ideas, and come to a realiz- 
ing sense that it is not all a dream ! 

“Can I make plain to you the reality 
of something which even to me seems 
as yet unreal, and haunts me with the 
belief that I shall surely wake up and 
find myself back in the little room at 
the Benedick. This dread keeps me 
rushing about trying to crowd days 
into hours. Can I give you an idea of 


. . 


Japan? Perhaps I can answer best by 
asking, Was there ever lover that 
blurted out his feelings in words in- 
telligible enough to be of the least sat- 
isfaction to his dearest and most pa- 
tient of chums—or to himself for that 
matter ? 

“. . . I expected much of it (Ja- 
pan)—I expected to be interested—fas- 
cinated ; I was even prepared to find— 
to find it go beyond my expectation, 
but I was hardly prepared to drop into 
a new world. And yet a world not al- 
together unfamiliar—the thousand and 
one things that go to make up its sur- 
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The Unconventional in Wearing Apparel 


face life having, in a way, become fa- 
miliar through its Art. I am_ only 
brought face to face with the breathing 
reality of it—a reality, nevertheless, so 
eluding that there is nothing to guide 
one in forming comparisons with what 
you may have seen or felt before. Life 
is on another—a different plane. If 
one could make the comparison it 
would have to be with such dead and 
gone civilizations as Greece and Egypt. 
Do you recall in some of our chats 
about Fortuny my speaking of the 
Orient as a conundrum, which with all 
their cleverness, Gérome, 
Fromentin even, failed to 
answer satisfactorily? It 
was left for Fortuny to 
solve the riddle. Yes, I 
flatter myself that I hit the 
nail squarely there. What 
Morocco, Tangiers, was to 
his genius, that Japan holds 
out to the first man great 
enough to grasp it. Does 
the thought leave a pleas- 
ant taste in your mouth? 
It does in mine, accustomed 
as it is to the ashes from 
many a loaf of Life’s bread.” 

At first the bustling thor- 
oughfares seemed like so 
many turns of kaleido- 
scopes. There was a 
crowded foreground—a 
confused and blurred mid- 
dle distance. A _ soft, sil- 


very light, diffused a peculiar quality of 
color over the sombre monotony of Jap- 
anese architecture —a light of pearly 
tenderness, rarely noticed in America, 
but not unlike that of some summer 
mornings in Venice. In this atmos- 
phere the heavy leaden gray of weather- 
worn buildings and the overpowering 
mass of blue, which in all gradations 
and the whole gamut of broken tints 
forms the fundamental color of Japan- 
ese clothing, is finely harmonized ; the 
signs and curtains with the black or 
white characters hanging before the 
shops, the goods and wares exposed in 
the open fronts, and the occasional 
brighter bits of red or green in the 
kimonos of women and children, afford 
a decided and sharp contrast ; while 
some rarer spot of white or a glimpse 
of the delicate pink or lemon obi of 
some passing musmee— quite apart 
from any fascination the wearer may 
unconsciously exercise—will attract the 
eye involuntarily. There is, however, 
at all times an absence of gayness ; 
the streets, lined with strange, promis- 
cuous, booth-like shops, thronged as 


they always are, preserve an even, sub- 


dued aspect. The houses of unpaint- 
ed wood, unpicturesque in themselves, 
present in the conglomerate a bristling 
jagged line, spotted with signs and 
fluttering sun-screens of sombre reds, 


Umbrella and Lantern Makers. 
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grays, and blues, sufficiently qualify- 
ing for the needs of the painter. 

I was struck more forcibly than I 

can express with the appearance of the 
people. The unconventionality in wear- 
ing apparel was particularly pleasing to 
the eye, haunted as it still was with 
the sober meanness of Western attire. 
Clothed often in the sim- 
plest of garments, leav- 
ing limbs free and unfet- 
tered, the bronzed and 
finely developed figures 
of toiling coolie, itinerant 
vender, and strolling 
player were very tempt- 
ine to the sketcher. The 
walk, the attitude, the face 
were new—born of other 
habits and ways, other 
channels of thought, and 
exerting the fascination 
of an existence strange 
to our comprehension. 
There haunted me in 
these early days a pecu- 
har and pleasing odor— 
which as it faded com- 
pletely after a time may 
have been but some queer 
freak of imagination — 
that seemed to hover 
about everything. Com- 
ing often suddenly and 
at an unexpected time 
or place, it carried to me 
the very embodiment of 
the enchantment insep- 
arable from things Ori- 
ental. 

One of my earliest pur- 
chases was a “Colloquial 
Grammar” and a double- 
back - action dictionary, 
for I hoped by this dual 
aid to learn something of 
the language. The con- 
sequent study on the four following 
days will always be associated for me 
with the vivid recollection of a poi- 
sonously green carpet and livid walls, 
which between them divided the room 
in the “ European-plan” hotel where 
I had installed myself pro tempore. 
With unwary confidence and laudable 
enthusiasm I began fingering the leaves 
of the dictionary, and reading the open- 


ing pages of the “Colloquial.” It was 
not long before I found myself pon- 
dering over things as mysterious and 
fathomless as any the life outside had 
propounded. I soon made one discovy- 
ery, however. I had laughed only a 
few days before when, in my wander- 
ings about the streets, an extraordinary 


A Leaf from a Sketch Book. 


sign above an open shop-front caught 
my eye. A small part of the oblong, 
white expanse at either end was given 
over to an artistic assortment of wrig- 
eling hieroglyphics, while the centre 
was occupied by the dignified legend, 
“ HonoraBte Mit.” While amused at 
its incongruity I had been puzzled as 
to what particular shade of meaning 
it might contain. I found that it was 
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simply a literal translation. The “Col- 
loquial” seemed fairly alive with hon- 
orifics. The author says himself that 
“no language in the world is more sat- 


urated” with them; and darkly hints: 


at some damaging qualities which they 
inflict on “not only the vocabulary but 


the very grammar itself.” Not only is. 


an exceeding reverence shown the per- 
son per se (in which the smallest tot 
and hoariest sage have an equal share), 
everybody being entitled the Honora- 
ble This or That; but in its profuse- 
ness it overwhelms even inanimate ob- 
jects with polite distinction. Thus 
courteously referred to are o yu, 
“honorable hot water ;” o bake, “an 
honorable ghost ;” o deki mono, “an 
honorable pimple or boil.” In address- 
ing anyone, however, it behooves the 
speaker to allude to—say, his fine resi- 
dence —in a befittingly depreciatory 
manner, as “my unworthy hovel ;” 
while with decorous discrimination in 
speaking of the hovel of the person 
addressed, he will dignify it as “your 
honorable abode.” It becomes really a 
matter of fine art when a person can 
juggle with politeness in this way : 


Go  burei 
August rudeness (I) 


moshi-agemashita 
said- lifted 


I was very rude to you, 


which with a little patient thought re- 
solves itself into—“I may have been 
rude to you, but that in itself is sufti- 
cient glory, since it was in connection 
with so exalted a personage as your- 
self.” As if it were to plainly say, “I 
have had the honor to be rude to you.” 
To inquire in just what the differ- 
ences consist between the Japanese and 
our language would prove perhaps as 
useless as it certainly would be tiresome. 
Suffice it to say that every part of it was 
to me in structure and idioms incom- 
prehensibly alien from all that we are 
accustomed to. It may be of interest 
to give an example from the grammar 
I have been speaking of to show how 
baffled and “snarled up ” the unsuspi- 
cious student would be likely to become 
confronted with one of these long sen- 
tences. 
Aru_sihito”=—-_ ga naga-ya no mae 
A certain person (nom.) block of houses of front 
Vor, XIT.—4] 
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wo tori masu toki, ishi ni tsumazukimashi- 
(accus,) passes ~ time, stone on when he had 
tareba, naga-ya no uchi no hito ga 
stumbled, block of houses of inside of person (nom.) 
baka ni shite, ‘* Aitata!” to koe 
fool to making, ‘‘Ah! how painful!” that voice 
wo kakemashita kara,  tsumazuita hito 
(accus.) placed because (the) stumbled person 
wa, ima imashii to omoimashita ga waza to 
as for, disagreeable that thought though, purposely 
otonashiku, ‘‘Iya! go men _ nasaimashi! 
blandly “Nay! august excuse deign ! 
kemashita no wa, ishi ka to omoimashitara, 
kicked thing as for stone? that where as I thought, 
anata no hana no saki deshita ka ?”’ to iimashita, 
your nose’s tip was ?” that (he) said. 


A certain man, passing one day in front of a 
block of houses, tripped against astone. There- 
upon some one inside the block of houses made 
fun of him, and cried out: ‘*‘Oh, how I have 
hurt myself!” So he who had tripped con- 
strained himself to be bland (although he felt 
disgusted), and said: ‘‘Oh! pray, excuse me. 
I thought that what I had kicked was a stone. 
But was it the tip of your nose?” 


To whittle one’s way inch by inch 
through that without the aid of a 
scroll-saw would be an effort to which 
the trials of Job were a pleasant pas- 
time. And albeit “Japanese—with its 
exotic grammar, its still uncertain af- 
finities, its ancient literature—is a lan- 
guage worthy of more attention than 
it has yet received,” I felt I could not 
give it any more at the time short of 
insanity; and reluctantly availing my- 
self of the courteous permission ex- 
tended by the author of “leaving his 
work to the kind indulgence of the 
student,” thought it best not to med- 
dle with Providence in too reckless a 
fashion, and put the book away under 
lock and key. 

In spite of what I have written of the 
general picturesqueness, it remains to 
be said—however reluctant I always 
feel to say it—that the havoc created 
in traits, manners, and customs—the 
destroying of much that is individual 
and characteristic—which the blind 
adoption of Western ideas has brought 
about, is enormous and depressing. 
Especially is it noticeable in the mat- 
ter of dress. I found on part of the 
male population an unwholesome cravy- 
ing to shine in borrowed finery, which 
few resisted. All patronized hair-dress- 
ers of Western cult; the tedious and 
perhaps inconvenient mode of queu- 
ing the hair had probably been one of 
the earliest to be relinquished, and the 
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modification one of the easiest to ac- 
quire. The sight of the peculiar “gun- 
hammer” queues in the streets of To- 
kyo was a comparatively rare one ; their 
wearers were invariably types of those 
trying to stop the hopelessly widening 
breaches in crumbling Conservatism. 
Was it wholly clinging to old tradi- 
tions that helped the women of the 
country to repel Western innovations ? 
or were other and unsuspected forces 
as well at work to keep them from 
making any concessions? Be it what 
it may, they preserve an individuality 
and character totally and delightful- 
ly at variance with those of the men. 
They are demure and decorous always, 
and seemingly so by nature; and in 
spite of the slavish subjugation to man 
and master, there is a cheerfulness of 
disposition about them, a contentment 
almost inconceivable of those in their 
position. Ido not mean to imply that 


Western contact has been altogether 
without results in their case, but that 
the effect has been so slight and insig- 
nificant when compared with the whole- 
sale and widespread surrender of the 


sterner sex ; the concessions made are 
so half-hearted and timid, that the few 
who wear their hair @ l’ewropéenne star- 
tle one not so much by the incongruity 
as by a boldness of assumption incon- 
sistent with their character. The sight 
of a Japanese woman in European cos- 
tume is an exceedingly rare one, I am 
glad to say;—the most venturesome 
resting content in permitting them- 
selves the comfort and convenience of 
shawls and parasols. 


I longed to leave the hotel with its 
lurid enticements of arsenic carpets, 
electric buttons and lights, and live 
among the people. I was daily hop- 
ing to receive from the Government, 
through my friend’s intercession, the 
permission necessary for such a pro- 
ceeding. Iwas getting restive under 
the prolonged delay in the securing of 
this “ merely nominal official position— 
you know,” which was to give me the— 


to me most important—privilege of liv- 
ing outside of the foreign concession. 
I longed to work, to set up my easel in 
a place consistent with the life of the 
people about me. It was just as I be- 
gan to despair and was driven to make 
other and self-devised plans, that I was 
helped out of all difficulty in an un- 
foreseen way. I fell in with a young 
Japanese, a fellow-passenger on the 
ship out. He was temporarily out of 
employ, and intimated his willingness 
to be of any service until such a time 
as a turn should come in his fort- 
unes. 

He was aslender, sallow-faced youth, 
with the touch of a Western back-street 
tailor in the aggressive pertness of his 
attire, altogether out of keeping with 
the meek deportment of the wearer. 
There was, however, at times, under the 
thawing influence of our acquaintance, 
a mildostentation, “having-mixed-with- 
the-world” air, which, if anything, in- 
creased the naiveté underlying his nat- 
ural unobtrusiveness. His vocabulary 
was decidedly limited ;—conversation 
acted on his restricted understanding 
like a pall, and added not a little to the 
difficulty I experienced in putting my 
position clearly before him. His kind- 
ly disposition and patient forbearance 
I “took to” at once; both were quali- 
ties of a kind, it seemed to me, to stand 
any strain our relations might impose. 
Such was Katsushika Yorikadzu as he 
appeared to me in our first and rather 
trying interview at the hotel. 

“Ah, yis—I see— you wish house. 
Can get.” 

In the first flush of enthusiasm I sug- 
gested that this be done—that he get it 
then and there—at once. 

“Y-e-s,” with a quick, bird-like side- 
wise tip to the head, and meditatively 
eying the question, as it were; ‘ bot— 
I thing mus’ take prenty time.” He 
would consult friends, and in the mean- 
time we could also in rambling about 
be on the lookout for it. Evidently it 
was not so easy a problem to solve as 
I had expected. 








EPITAPH. 
By Graham R. Tomson. 


Now lay thee down to sleep, and dream of me ; 
Though thou art dead and I am living yet, 

Though cool thy couch and sweet thy slumbers be, 
Dream—do not quite forget. 


Sleep all the autumn, all the winter long, 
With never a painted shadow from the past, 
To haunt thee ; only, when the blackbird’s song 
Wakens the woods at last, 


When the young shoots grow lusty overhead, 

Here, where the spring sun smiles, the spring wind grieves, 
When budding violets close above thee spread 

Their small, heart-shapen leaves, 


Pass, O Belovéd, to dreams from slumber deep ; 
Recount the store that mellowing time endears, 
Thread, through the measureless mazes of thy sleep, 

Our old, unchangeful years. 


Lie still and listen—while thy sheltering tree 
Whispers of suns that rose, of suns that set— 

For far-off echoes of the spring and me. 
Dream—do not quite forget. 


AN IRISH PEASANT SONG. 


By Louise Imogen Guiney. 


I rry to knead and spin, but my life is low the while ; 
Oh, I long to be alone, and walk abroad a mile ; 

Yet when I walk alone, and think of naught at all, 
Why from me that’s young should the wild tears fall? 


The shower-stricken earth, the earth-colored streams, 
They breathe on me awake, and moan to me in dreams; 
And yonder ivy fondling the broke castle-wall, 

It pulls upon my heart, till the wild tears fall. 


The cabin-door looks down a furze-lighted hill, 

And far as Leighlin cross the fields are green and still: 
But once I hear a blackbird in Leighlin hedges call, 
The foolishness is on me, and the wild tears fall! 
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[The Letters of Carlyle here published have been preserved among the 
papers of David Hope, a merchant of Glasgow, to whom most of them are 
addressed, and’ whose relation as an intimate friend to both Carlyle and Ed- 


ward Irving is in a great degree explained by the letters themselves. 


The 


presence among them of letters to Irving is explained by the fact that Mr. 
Hope and Irving used constantly to interchange their letters from Carlyle 


by way of giving each other news of him. 


Mr. Hope died in 1857, leaving his 


correspondence and other papers in the care of his brother, whose daughter, 
Miss Hope, now of Manchester, England, has permitted their publication here. | 


[To Rev. Edward Irving.] 
Maruti, 3d June, 1820. 


My Dear Irvine : 

For the last three weeks, my con- 
science has frequently reproached me 
on your account ; and tho’ the frigorific 
mixture of Hunsteen’s terrestrial mag- 
netism and Herr Mohs’ crystaltography 
that my soul was enveloped in, pre- 
vented the things from being so acutely 
felt as might have been expected, yet 
they left the proper wounds behind 
them; and now that I once more 
breathe the free air, the balsam ought 
to be applied without delay. To speak 
without figures—for the present one 
has little to recommend it—I shall be 
too severely punished if you apply the 
lex talionis tome. Of the two, there is 
no doubt that I have suffered more se- 
verely by my silence. Having no as- 
sociate ; living, I might almost say, 
only in the abyss of my own thoughts ; 
I cannot without pain, lose sight of one 
who—widely as we differ on many points 
—participates more deeply in my feel- 
ings than any other I have met with. 
You must not doubt that I shall be a 
most exemplary correspondent during 
summer; with proper encouragement, 
I propose not to be as long silent again 
—if I can help it. 

You would derive little pleasure or 
profit from a detail of my insipid jour- 
ney into Annandale. The road lay over 
moors and waste land; had it been 
thro’ Tempe or Eden, it would have 
made small difference; the remem- 
brance of the days I had spent with 
you, and the deep matters we had been 
discussing, gave a colour to my ideas 
which the aspect of material nature had 


little power to alter, and I arrived at 
Dumfries the second evening after leav- 
ing you, in the same humour nearly as 
we parted. Nothing on my journey 
pleased me more than the character of 
a shepherdess—not, alas! Arcadian in 
person or accommodation—but the wife 
of a raw-boned Scottish herd on the 
borders of Dumfriesshire. She was dirty 
as McClarty of deathless name, her chil- 
dren squealed, and her husband grunted 
with the pain of a vanishing inflamma- 
tory fever ; but whilst I wondered how 
human beings could support existence 
on such terms, the arrival of three wom- 
en from Glasgow revealed a more touch- 
ing scene. The husband of one of 
these women, on his way from Glasgow 
to Dumfries to seek work, had died sud- 
denly in that miserable hovel ; his wid- 
ow, with three little children, was re- 
turning to her own country under the 
guidance of her mother and sister ; the 
tears of these poor forlorn creatures, 
the genuine heart-felt sympathy and be- 
nevolence of poor McClarty altogether 
formed a picture which moved me deep- 
ly. When I left the “crib ”—wishing 
that I were but an angel to relieve these 
unfortunates—TI could not help ask- 
ing: How is it that this poor slut, who 
has never read of sympathy or exam- 
ined Sterne and the “ Man of Feeling,” 
can yet experience a sentiment so warm 
and profound? How have the hard- 
ships, the penury, the discomfort of her 
own situation failed to shut her heart 
against the hardships, the penury, and 
discomfort of others? Does experi- 
ence teach her imagination to represent 
such evils more vividly? Does refine- 
ment lead to naked egotism, as some 
pretend? Why or how does it happen ? 
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I could not say at all; and so winded 
on my way without deciding the point. 
Nothing material has occurred to me 
since I returned to Mainhill. I wrote 
the first half of Hunsteen and trans- 
lated, from the German, the first half 
of Mohs; I rejoice that I have so far 
done with them. Are not such things 
the vaccination of science, as Napoleon 
spoke? lle ne durera pas cinquante 
ans. Exeept a brief visit to Ruthwell, 
I have scarcely been from home since 
my arrival—my excursions in the world 
of literature have scarcely been wider. 
Rousseau’s Contrat Social—in spite of 
the frightful notoriety which cirecum- 
stances gave it—seems little calculated 
for a remote posterity. The misan- 
thrope of Geneva resembles a certain 
great Doctor more than many of either’s 
admirers are aware. With respect to 
Goethe’s Faust—if I were at your side 
you should hear of nothing else for 
many hours; and sorry am I that your 
brows will suddenly contract—if I give 
free scope to my notions even by this 
imperfect vehicle. I wish Goethe were 
my countryman, I wish—O, how I wish 
—he were my friend. It is not for his 
masterly conception of human nature— 
from the heroes of classical story down 
to the blackguards of a Leipsic alehouse 
—that I admire him above all others ; 
his profound sentiment of beauty, his 
most brilliant delineations of all its 
varieties—his gayety of head and melan- 
choly of heart, open all the floodgates 
of my sympathy. Faust is a wonderful 
tragedy. I doubt if even Shakespeare 
with all his powers had sadness enough 
in his nature to understand the arid 
and withered feelings of a passionate 
spirit, worn out by excessive studies 
and the want of all enjoyment ; to de- 
lineate the chaos of his thoughts when 
the secrets of nature are bared before 
him ; to depict his terrible volition and 
the bitter mockery of the demon gives 
scope to that volition. All this and 
much more is done by Goethe ; and but 
for his speaking cats and a good deal 
besides of a like stamp, I should be an 
unexcepting admirer of the execution. 
Upon the whole, I advise you strongly 
to persist in German. These people 
have some muscle in their frames. 


Enough of the polishing and burn- 
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ishing of our Gallic friends—commend 
me to Fichte rather than Voltaire. I 
tell you, go on with German—I will 
lend the very best of Schiller’s plays— 
(I have lately got them all from Ewan 
of Kirkcaldy) as soon as they are bound. 
We shall have another point of union 
by this means ; if I had studied Italian 
still another. 

But I must quit these prospects—or 
bring you in for a double postage. 
Have you heard from Pears or Dickson ? 
I have got two marvellous letters from 
the former. He invites me strongly to 
go and witness his school’s examina- 
tion. John seems to enjoy some meas- 
ure of composure at Alnwick, if Castle- 
reagh would let him be. I had a kind 
of proposal made to me afar off by Allen 
to go and teach at York—the answer 
was some further inquiries about the 
affair; and since I began to write I 
have got another letter from Allen sig- 
nifying that the place in question is 
disposed of ; but inviting me strongly 
to go and see York in summer. Que 
deviendrai-je ? no matter, write to me 
soon—if you have any charity. (Kindest 
respects to Messrs. Grahame and Hope.) 

Ever yours, 
Tuomas CARLYLE. 


[To Rev. Edward Irving.] 
Marinuii1, 14th August, 1821. 


My Dear Irvine : 

All hands being off to the Lamb fair, 
and I sole master of this house, so si- 
lent at this hour, I devote the morrow 
of my return home to discharging a 
debt which I have calculated on the 
pleasure of discharging any time these 
three weeks. Yesterday, from the pe- 
riod of my leaving Edin* to that of my 
arrival here—from six o’clock in the 
morning to 11 at night—was a series of 
fatigues and disappointments and dis- 
comforts ; but a warm welcome awaited 
me at the end; and to-day I have been 
out breathing the free breeze of my 
own hills, I have looked at the fields, 
green as a new-dug emerald; I have 
seen all things, living and lifeless, hap- 
py; and I feel happy myself to bear 
them company. So I am going to 
write with great alacrity. 

Perhaps for a moment I experienced 
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some shade of regret when you told me 
of the necessary failure of our travel- 
ling project. The thousand pleasures 
I might have enjoyed rushed at once 
upon my mind, and the recollection 
that they were gone came along with 
the idea of them ; but a very brief con- 
sideration showed me that my own for- 
tune, not yours, was to be blamed in 
the affair. The truth is if you had not 
disappointed me, I must have disap- 
pointed you; the state of my health 
was such as to forbid the hope of enjoy- 
ing anything or letting another enjoy 
anything in my company. You do not 
believe in any of these imaginations. 
My earnest prayer is that you may 
never believe in them. I was once as 
sceptical as yourself on that head ; till 
a stern experience convinced me far too 
well. Such disorders, I now, to my sor- 
row, feel convinced, are the heaviest ca- 
lamity, the very heaviest, that the lot of 
life has in store for mortals. The bod- 
ily pain is nothing or next to nothing ; 
but alas for the dignity of man! The 
evil does not stop here. No strength 


of soul can avail you; this malady will 
turn that very strength against your- 


self ; it banishes all thought from your 
head, all love from your .heart—and 
doubles your wretchedness by making 
you discern it. O! the long, solitary, 
sleepless nights that I have passed— 
with no employment but to count the 
pulses of my own sick heart—till the 
gloom of external things seemed to ex- 
tend itself to the very centre of the 
mind, till I could remember nothing, 
observe nothing! All this magnificent 
nature appeared as if blotted out, and 
a grey, dirty, dismal vapour filled the 
immensity of space; I stood alone in 
the universe—alone, and as it were a 
circle of burning iron enveloped the 
soul—excluding from it every feeling 
but a stony-hearted, dead obduracy, 
more befitting a demon in its place of 
woe than a man in the land of the liv- 
ing! I tell you, my friend, nothing 
makes me shudder to the inmost core 
—nothing but this. One’s spirit may 
be bruised and broken by moral afflic- 
tions; but at least it will break like the 
spirit of a man; moral affections will 
irradiate its painful strugglings, and 
the last gleam of being will be pure if 


it is feeble. But here—I declare I will 
not speak another word on the subject. 
I can hardly excuse myself for saying 
so much—except by trying to suppose 
that it was intended partly for other 
purposes than those of a common vale- 
tudinarian. It is too true that I have 
been a very ill-conditioned person for a 
long while ; and you, who least of all 
deserved it, have not escaped without a 
share of myill-humour. You must con- 
vince yourself, if possible, that all this 
proceeded from physical causes: call 
me an atrabiliar, but not an ingrate. I 
shall get well here; and then I am per- 
suaded you will reckon me a very decent 
character. In fact, it is high time I 
were well—above all if the effect which 
I have predicted is indeed the conse- 
quence of wellness. I have had no leis- 
ure for many days to think of any- 
thing, the pain has so distracted me ; 
and my faculties have all taken into the 
wildest courses, the whole inward man 
has become extravagant, unearthly. I 
require imperiously to be overhauled 
and severely castigated every way. If 
I could so employ my rustication! I 
shall long for you often, tho’ you never 
censure me—I hardly know another 
that has any right to do it. “Immacu- 
late man!” you exclaim: not so, sir ; 
but every crime has its proper court. 
The Quorum, for instance, cannot go 
beyond five pounds sterling. 

I was dreadfully busy for the last 
five weeks of my stay in Edin! writing 
day and night, when sleeplessness and 
so forth had rendered me a fitter in- 
mate for a Bedlam than a study. I 
was labouring at an account, the weak- 
est in nature, of the Netherlands, New- 
Joundland, ete.—when a new call was 
made upon me. And from whom? 
No other than our unforgotten Francis 
Dickson, crying bitterly for one line 
from Europe. I have not given it him 
yet ; but I will soon. He had kind re- 
membrances to you, of course. 

Frank is evidently not happy in his 
place. He is not healthy; has too 
much work to manage ; and the people, 
he says, are in the fishing state—not 
the hunting as other savages—because 
they have nothing to hunt. He mocks, 
however, and sneers and swaggers as 
usual. I feel for poor Frank: he is a 
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kind of bastard genius, and I honour 
even a natural child of that family. I 
shall write to him very soon. 

Quite a different individual—a friend 
of ours—was asking for me here lately 
—William Grahame, of Burnswark. I 
fear he has left the province; yet I 
have scouts on the outlook for him all 
over Lockerby to-day, and still enter- 
tain some hope of seeing him. Bid 
him write, if I fail. “He is the freest, 
best talker” they say here “excepting ” 
—I shall not mention the exception now. 

Nothden’s Grammar is gone to Had- 
dington. I saw the fair pupil in Edin- 
burgh. She is certainly the most—fit 
to read German of any creature I have 
met with. Take no fear of those peo- 
ple, I tell you. They are good men— 
some are even excellent. Schiller, for 
example, you most certainly would like. 
He has all the innocence and purity of 
a child, with the high talents and strong 
volitions of a man: a rare union, of 
which I never but in one instance saw 
anything like a living example. The 
trash of Germany, their Kotzebues and 
his spawn, I know little of, very little, 
and yet enough. We shall eschew 
them altogether. My paper is done— 
and I have not spoken the five-hun- 
dredth part of my mind. Write to me 
whenever you want to get a second 
fraction ; it will be a double pleasure 
to me here. My best regards to your 
mother and sister. 

I am always, 
your friend, 
Tuomas CARLYLE. 


[To D. Hope, Esq., Glasgow.] 


3 Moray Street, Letra Watk, 
23d March, 1822. 


My Dear Sir: 

I received your kind letter in due 
time; and should have acknowledged 
that mark of your attention long ago, 
had I not been excused in my own eyes 
by the expectation you held out to me 
of an opportunity to acknowledge it 
more agreeably by word of mouth, in 
your visit to Edin’, which I then 
thought was near at hand. “February” 
is come and gone, and you have not 
shown face. I continue, however, to 
expect you: and by way of fortifying 
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your purpose to beat up my quarters 
when you arrive, I am going to foist 
this sheet into a packet of Mr. Irving’s, 
which I have already loaded with letters 
to him and Mr. Grahame, thus making 
it a messenger to nearly all of the very 
few friends I reckon as mine within the 
bounds of your extensive city. 

Some account of your projected mar- 
riage had reached me while in Annan- 
dale: but I received your authentic de- 
tail of the business with fresh interest 
—not only as it explained a rather curi- 
ous transaction, but as it afforded mea 
proof of your confidence, which I am 
very proud of thinking I possess in 
such a matter. Various thoughts strike 
me on considering that business; and 
certainly the most agreeable of them is 
the clear persuasion that you have acted 
with perfect integrity and honour—nay, 
with even scrupulous attention to the 
interest of others, and an almost culpa- 
ble neglect of your own, throughout the 
whole negotiation. As for the loss it- 
self Iam not sure that you have much 
cause for regret, when all is reckoned 
up. The young lady’s conduct I can 
find an explanation if not an excuse for, 
and the evidence of testimony forces me 
to believe that her general demeanour 
displayed many graceful qualities. But 
she was a person of genius, if I mistake 
not: and much as I admire, not to say 
idolize, that characteristic in a mistress 
(or sweetheart, as we call it), I confess 
I should pause before recommending 
it to any honest man in a wife. These 
women of genius, sir, are the very 
d—l, when you take them on a wrong 
tack. I know very well, that I myself— 
if ever I marry, which seems possible at 
best—am to have one of them for my 
helpmate; and I expect nothing but 
that our life will be the most turbu- 
lent, incongruous thing on earth—a 
mixture of honey and wormwood, the 
sweetest and the bitterest—or, as it 
were, at one time the clearest sunshiny 
weather in nature, then whirlwinds and 
sleet and frost; the thunder and light- 
ning and furious storms—all mingled 
together into the same season—and the 
sunshine always in the smallest quan- 
tity! Judge how you would have rel- 
ished this: and sing with a cheerful 
heart, E’en let the bonny lass gang ! 
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Before long I trust to see you more 
happily mated than you could have 
been in this instance. There is no 
happiness, properly speaking, I am 
told, without a good wife: so I counsel 
you to bestir yourself while it is in sea- 
son. I prophesy that you will make an 
excellent husband to any lady worthy of 
you; and I doubt not in due time to 
have the happiness of seeing your hos- 
pitable fireside enlivened and adorned 
as I and all your friends could wish. 
You know the old story of the scissors : 
a single blade of them is good for no- 
thing but scraping a trencher or so; 
together they clip everything before 
them, from cambric up to white iron. 
What a lesson to bachelors and spin- 
sters ! 

I designed to give you a full picture 
of all my doings here ; but not having 
room or time now, I must refer you to 
our friends Irving and Grahame, either 
of whom will give you ample satisfac- 
tion on every point. 

They will tell you howI am partly in 
the prospect of entering as tutor into an 
English family against August; how I 
am writing sometimes, often meditating 
to write, and not unfrequently on the 
verge of being sent to pot entirely, by 
the worst of stomachs. 

I had likewise some news in store for 
you, but not of importance enough that 
you should regret the want of them. 
In our native Annandale there is noth- 
ing but embarrassment. The farmers 
all are poverty-struck to a man ; so are 
all that depend on them, of course. A 
striking proof of their necessity in Hod- 
am parish is the fact that even Sharpe 
has at last consented to a reduction. 
Irving, as you know, was here preaching 
lately. Nothing since the days of Knox 
or the Erskines has excited so much 
speculation in the theological world as 
his appearance here. They think him 
the cleverest and strangest person they 
have ever fallen in with. The talk has 
been interrupted a little by a ridiculous 
prediction, imputed to Professor Les- 
lie, that horrible convulsions were to 
occur in the atmosphere last Friday— 
none of which occurred—but it is not 
exhausted yet. He was touching on 
the Catechisms: I could fancy the 
Closehead folks, if he had read that ser- 
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mon to them, all rising as one man to 
cast him forth of the Tabernacle, or at 
least withdrawing en masse, with the 
most wintry air imaginable, and leaving 
him to utter his “heresies” to empty 
benches and bare walls. At Edin they 
proceeded more moderately: some ad- 
mired, several did not, most knew not 
what to think. I have not listened to 
a sermon displaying equal mind in my 
whole life. 

But you see, my dear sir, that I must 
now “cease to darken counsel by words 
without wisdom.” I have spent an hour 
very merrily in chatting with you, and 
shall go to sleep no worse for it. I ex- 
pect to spend several hours with you 
still more agreeably, when you come 
Eastward: and failing this, I have a 
kind of half intention of visiting Glas- 
gow about the beginning of May ; when 
—woe to your oranges! Woe to the 
quiet of your house !—unless I relent 
and stay at home.—Excuse all this pa- 
labra, and believe me to be (my dear sir) 

Most sincerely yours, 
Tu. CaRLyLe. 


[To D. Hope, Esq.] 


3 Moray Srreet, 23d Dec., 1822. 


My Dear Sir: 

Mr. Warrund Carlile being here to- 
day, and having kindly undertaken to 
officiate as our Postman, I embrace the 
opportunity of his conveyance to scrib- 
ble you a line or two, in the hope of 
bringing myself before your thoughts 
in a friendly attitude, and of perhaps 
inducing you to “go and do likewise.” 
You wrote to me during the period of 
his sacred Majesty’s visit to our city ; 
but the letter did not reach me till 
after many days, and I could only reply 
to your agreeable request by empty 
wishes that you might feel no incon- 
venience from my inability to comply 
with it, and vain hopes that you would 
see the Defender of the Faith without 
obstruction on that score. I trust you 
did get lodgings and witness all the 
pageantry of the time quite comfort- 
ably, and at your ease. 

Since the end of August I have been 
here in my old quarters, and following 
very nearly the old mode of life. Al- 
most the only difference is the presence 
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of my Brother, who has been here for 
nearly three months, busied in the study 
of Medicine and Natural Philosophy, 
sciences which the young man seems 
quite ambitious of mastering. He goes 
away early in the morning to mind them, 
and leaves me to my books and papers, 
to study or scribble, or doze and pick 
my nails, till two o’clock calls me to 
another scene of duties with my old 
friends the Bullars, who used to con- 
sume so much of my time when you 
were here. bam happy so far as Satan 
and the “worst of stomachs” will let me. 

In Glasgow, at this season, I can 
easily conceive that such a thing as 
whining or discomfort is nowhere to 
be found. Is not this the time of jubi- 
lee and jollification—of haggis and geese 
—of dance and song, and port and cold 
rum punch? The means of being sad 
when you are healthy and all the world 
around you is piping to the tune of 
plum-pudding and roast-beef? I re- 
joice to find, by Mr. Carlile, that you 
are now in a condition to relish these 
good things, having quite recovered 
your soundness of body, and never lost 
your elasticity of spirits. It is the very 
first of blessings, and one which I hope 
you will long enjoy. 

In Edin? all things are just about as 
they were. Two thousand dull heads 
set a-working in the university ; twenty 
times as many hard hands in the vari- 
ous workshops of the place, manufact- 
uring shawls and instruments and furn- 
ishings and all the apparatus of luxury ; 
politicians wrangling; the “mob of 
gentlemen ” talking insipidities and giv- 
ing dinners, or gone forth to slaughter 
hares and woodcocks ; all minding the 
solid prose of life, and seeking to invest 
it with what little decoration they can 
find in literature, ale, champagne, de- 
votion, whiskey, love, etc., ete., quite in 
the usual way. For me, I keep as much 
apart from all their operations as I 
can ; it is not above once a fortnight 
that I enter their old black harlot of a 
city, and then my stay in it is as brief 
as an angel’s visit. I never think with- 
out shuddering of the life that is led 
there; the very atmosphere — com- 
pounded of coal-smoke and more gases 
and odours than ever chemist or per- 
fumer dreamed of—were itself enough 
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to make me loathe the whole concern. 
My paradise must lie many miles from 
any paved street-—some green nook, it 
should be, in a far valley of the High- 
lands, by the clear and quiet waters, 
with smooth lawns around me, moun- 
tains in the distance, and the free sky 
overhead. Put a bright white cottage 
down in such a place, give me books 
and food and raiment and conveniences, 
with liberty to break the heads of all 
that come within a furlong of me (ex- 
cept some few select persons, to be 
hereafter specified) and then—should 
I be pleased? I know not—but if you 
hear of any such establishment, I beg 
you will give me notice. 

Seriously, I am a very talkative indi- 
vidual, as you may see, fond to excess 
of nonsense, and apt to occupy the sheet 
of my correspondence with bletherings 
which lead to no useful result. You 
must come hither to Moray Street, if 
you want to hear me talk sense. I 
desire you to prove whether I am not 
a philosopher, by actual inspection. 
When you arrive, I hope to be in bet- 
ter health and spirits to entertain you 
than I was last time. Come and try. 

There is no intelligence from Annan- 
dale but of a distressing kind. People 
are grown so poor that they have taken 
to robbing kirks: and the schoolmaster 
of Hoddam was nearly carried off by 
the Devil about two weeks ago; he (the 
Devil) being in the shape of a large 
mastiff. 

Write to me whenever you have time. 
I am always, 

Sincerely yours 
Tuomas CARLYLE. 


[To D. Hope, Esq.] 


5 Great CuHeynE Row, CHELseka, 


Lonpon, 19th Dec., 1834. 
My Dear Sir: 

I am in your debt for two very in- 
teresting letters; welcome and inter- 
esting, tho’ the last was on a most 
mournful subject. Thanks for your 
remembrance. In a world so full of 
change, it is something to know that a 
face which has known one’s some five- 
and-twenty ‘years (you have not forgot- 
ten the gig day) still smiles on us; still 
says, this Earth is not wholly a Gol- 
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gotha, but a kind of Home, at least a 
friendly Inn. 

Poor Irving’s death I had anticipat- 
ed like yourself; especially since I saw 
him last in autumn. Nevertheless, the 
news of it shocked me, as only a few 
such occurrences now can. Poor fel- 
low! he was here the week before leay- 
ing this huge Confusion of a Place: it 
was most touching to see the feeling of 
old years feebly “struggling thro’ “the 
distractions that had now closed thick 
over it; I once or twice even raised in 
him a faint laugh of the true old An- 
nandale time—most melancholy to re- 
member. This mad City (for it is mad 
as Bedlam, nine-tenths of it) killed him; 
he might have lived prosperous and 
strong in Scotland, but there was in 
him a quality which the influences here 
took fatal hold of; and now— Alas! 
alas ! 

As to writing some word or other 
about an event so impressive to me, 
you shall hear how it stands, and I let 
you hear without loss of time. A Book- 
seller here applied to me a week ago to 
do something of the sort you mention 
for his magazine. I consented, think- 
ing the man meant to give a Portrait 
of the deceased, and that if I did not, 
some other friendly and qualified hand 
would ; whereupon three days ago the 
man came down to me with the piece 
in type; but introduced into such an 
Trish stew of circumambient matter, 
that I decided forthwith in having the 
thing either printed separately, or sup- 
pressed. The Bookseller, much sur- 
prised at my squeamishness, could not 
so readily decide ; not even to-day, when 
after your letter I again applied to 
him. He is in communication with 
Henry Drummond, has schemes and 
irons in the fire (a good, well-meaning 
man, too) and begs to be allowed (ill 
Wednesday. 

On Wednesday, then (or more prob- 
ably Monday), I expect to be able to 
dispatch you a printed copy of the 
thing (it is only two pages), and (decide 
as the man may) liberty to publish it 
anywhere you think fit. I say, decide 
as he may: for so you will find it, and 
understand it better than now. I had 
good mind of Adam Hope, Rector of 
Annan Academy, and also of old Mr. 
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Johnstone, to both of whom Irving like 
myself owed much. I had even intro- 
duced the latter ; but fancying myself 
writing under such magazine condi- 
tions, found it would not answer. 

I often speak of both these men ; de- 
clare again and again that Adam’s his- 
tory is legible to this day in the popu- 
lation of Annan: the venerable John 
Johnstone * is my model of an Aposto- 
lic Priest ; more Priestlike in his hum- 
ble simplicity than Archbishops to me ; 
and more honoured too, for I have seen 
the Cuddylane Population (most brutal 
of the creatures of God) suspend their 
quarrelling and cursing till he had 
passed thro’ them, and touch their hat 
reverently to him. So potent is good- 
ness ; the idea even in coarsest souls, 
that here is a good man! Had it been 
the Archbishop of Canterbury with all 
his gilt coach-pannels, they would have 
thrown dead cats at him. I have often 
told this, to the amazement of the 
shovel-hatted ; and mean to write it 
somewhere. Will you remember me 
kindly to Mr. Johnstone the Younger. 
Say that I still recollect vividly and 
with gratitude how the first grounds of 
the Latin tongue began to dawn on me, 
under his care; for my poor school- 
master had sunk me into shoreless con- 
fusion. I rejoice to hear and see occa- 
sionally by the papers that such a man 
is prosperous and respected. 

You ask what I am doing? The 
short answer is: writing Books! The 
long, plain one would lead us far, too 
far. I may say in general that I am 
here to try conclusions with Destiny, 
and expect the toughest of tough dis- 
heartening battles ; with which, never- 
theless, by God’s blessing I am minded 
to fight, while life is in me. Puffery, 
Quackery, Delusion, and Confusion of 
all conceivable sorts prevail to the very 
heart of literature ; so that whosoever 
declines serving the Devil in that mat- 
ter, it is like to go hard with him. 
“ Thou shalt die!” threatens the Prince 
of the Power of the Air (for Puffery). 
“ Be it so,” the antagonist must answer. 

But the prose truth of the matter is I 
am daily and nightly putting together 


* Rev. John Johnstone, minister at Ecclefechan, An- 
t.andale, and father of Rev. J. Johnstone, for many years 
minister of a Presbyterian church, Jersey City. 
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a kind of book on the French Revolu- 
tion, which if I live, will be out by and 
by. We shall then see what is to be 
done next. There are a few good men 
here too ; a few, or the place would take 
fire. One has much to learn; much 
there is to encourage, if much to ob- 
struct : we must do the best we can. 

My wife returns her kind regards ; 
will be greatly pleased to make your 
acquaintance. Now that I know your 
Brother’s address (Rev. W. J. Hope), I 
will certainly make him out: he is an 
old friend of mine; I remember him 
one winter in Edin', very kind to me. 
Pray tell him so next time you write. 

Your letters were both put into the 
Post office—if the Parliament be dis- 
solved before Wednesday ? 

I believe I can still get a frank: will 
try at least. And now, my dear sir, good 
night ! 

Ever affectionately, 
T. CarLyLe. 


[To David Hope, Esq.] 
Curyne Row, CHELsEa, 


24th Dec., 1834. 
My Dear Sir: 

Here is the little piece of writing I 
told you of; which I have had some 
difficulty in getting a copy of for you 
at the set time. 

It is to appear in Fraser’s Magazine, 
as you will see; there is to be some of 
other kind of thing on the same sub- 
ject printed near it or beside it, from 
the pen of Henry Drummond. You 
are at perfect liberty to print this 
anywhere and everywhere; or (if you 
judge such to be the fitter way) to let 
it stand unprinted : “able editors” will 
decide, if you yourself do not. My 
name had better not be mentioned 
(tho’ that is a small matter) in con- 
nexion with it: I mean the Editor had 
better not allude to me; for I suppose 
you must tell him. And so I leave the 
matter with you. 

Your account of poor Edward’s last 
hours differs very considerably from 
that current here among his followers. 
They report speeches of his, ete., ete. I 
assure every one concerned, that my 
authority is one of the most punctual 
veracious men living, and that I will 
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believe him. It were perhaps well, 
however, if you took a little pains to 
verify all that while it is still time: 
there may possibly enough some print- 
ed Narrative appear, when the contrac- 
tion is not so ready, and so falsehoods 
will get themselves perpetuated. It is 
avery mournful thing for me to find 
how universally, except among his own 
sect, the noble Edward is regarded 
here, even by tolerant, reasonable men, 
as little better than an empty quack ! 
Such is the nature of popularity: to- 
day in the clouds ; to-morrow down in 
the gutter, and even there not low 
enough. 

The Parlt not being dissolved, I am 
still in time for a frank. Woe to you 
Town-Councillors that must be Politi- 
cians! Whither do you think the world 
is tending? Tothe Hows por? That is 
the Annandale version of it. 

If you see M". A. Glen (Farie, Glen & 
Co., I think they call themselves), pray 
tell him I received his letters, and was 
much obliged by them. 

My wife joins me in wishing all good 
to be with you. Surely you will be in 
London some day, or I in Glasgow. 
Forget me not. 

Ever yours faithfully, 
T. CartyLe. 


[To David Hope, Esq.| 


1 Moray Srreer, Friday. 
My Dear Sir: 


This is a book which I promised to 
send to Mr. Grahame, whom I under- 
stand to be at present embarked or em- 
barking for America. 

He desired me to forward it to you 
at Glasgow, who he said would imme- 
diately transmit it after him. He was 
anxious to have it with him on the voy- 
age, but this I suppose is impossible. 

You have an account against me for 
tobacco in your books, which I am very 
sorry I have never yet got paid. If you 
could inform me ofany method to send 
it over, I would send it with thanks ; 
for it was a favour in the hour of need 
by which I contracted it. Some time 
or other I shall certainly pay you. 

I am just on my way to London in a 
monstrous hurry ; so I cannot tell you 
anything at present. I am to be there 
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some time; if you would send your 
Glasgow news to me to the care of the 
Orator (who will know my address), I 
would not fail to answer you in due 
time. 

Meanwhile, with sincere good wishes 
and esteem, believe me always, 

My dear sir, 
Most faithfully yours, 
Tu: CaRLyLe. 


[To D. Hope, Esq.| 
5 Curyne Row, CuHeEtsea, 


Lonpon, 11th June, 1835. 
My Dear Sir: 

Let me present to you a new friend 
of mine, well recommended from beyond 
the waters, and of a pleasant quality in 
himself: Mr. Henry Barnard, from Con- 
necticut, New England. When he visits 
Glasgow will you explain to him a little 
what he has to see; give him further- 
ance and welcome such as a stranger 
needs and merits ? 

I have never yet seen your worthy 
Brother, but mean surely to do it. I 
shall hear of you, perhaps see you, in 
Annandale, where we hope ere long to 
be. 

With true good wishes 
Ever faithfully, 
T. Car.yLe. 


[To David Hope, Esq.] 


Scorssrie, Eccterecuan, 17 Sept’, 1850. 


My Dear Sir : 

For some three weeks I have been 
in these parts; find Grahame and all 
your friends and my own pretty well ; 
and now I am thinking to pick up my 
staff again, and journey farther—un- 
certain a little whitherward in the first 
instance. 

Before returning to Chelsea, there is 
one problem in the way of travel which 
has always for some years past sug- 
gested itself as a thing that ought to 
be done: a deliberate sight of the Isl- 
land of Iona, Icolmskill, or whatever 
they call it: one of the remarkablest 
spots to me in all her Majesty's do- 
minions. Alas, I fear I have by no 
means strength and spirits sufficient 
for the enterprise just now. Neverthe- 
less, I will give myself a chance ; and so 
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address a question or two to you, by 
way of making the conditions clear. 
You have Glasgow steamers, I believe, 
which call there; by a little trouble, 
which you will not grudge me, informa- 
tion enough may probably be had in 
your neighborhood. 

First, then, please tell me when (on 
what days and hours) the steamers sail 
towards that Island; how long they 
naturally stop there, and what interval 
there is till they call on their return ; 
item (if you can) whether one finds any 
public house or other place of refuge 
on the poor Islet,—a miserable boge 
spot, I understand,—or if one has to 
live under the canopy till civilization 
and the Glasgow steamer revisit one? 
In short, I want to see Jona ; care little 
about Fingal’s Caves, the picturesque 
etc., etc. ; and will restrict myself and 
you to that one point. Probably there 
is some paltry little ray of a guide-book 
about it? If you ec! lay hold of such a 
thing, and send it by post, that (in ad- 
dition to your own word) w! probably 
be the shortest method. And so 
enough for this day: I am in great 
haste and confusion for the moment ; 
but Ever yours truly, 

T. Cary e. 


[To David Hope, Esq.] 
Scorssria, 25th Sept., 1850. 


Thanks, Dear Sir, for your prompt 
and copious intelligence about Iona: 
your letter came to hand just as I was 
setting out for Dumfries; for which 
reason I have been so long in replying 
and am so hasty now in doing it. 

My decision at once was, that the 
thing would not do for this season : we 
will leave it standing for another, when 
happily I may be better provided with 
introductions & other furtherances and 
equipments. Thank your friend too 
for his kind commentary added to the 
Steamboat Bill. Grahame has just sent 
me a (very flimsy) little book upon 
Iona; which I will read out before call- 
ing on him to-night, as my scheme runs. 
The few days more permitted me in 
these parts I am now to spend with 
some friends in the Cumberland and 
Westmoreland region; whither I go 
the day after to-morrow. So adieu to 
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poor old Scotland ; adieu to you and all 
kind friends there, till, if Heaven be 
bountiful, we meet some other time ! 
Believe me 
Yours always truly, 
T. CARLYLE. 
Davip Horr, Esq. 


[To David Hope, Esq.| 
5 Curyne Row, CHELsEA, 


Lonpon, 3 Dec., 1850. 
My Dear Sir: 

Is your Brother William still in these 
parts, and at all engaged in the teach- 
ing department? If so, will you let me 
ask you for his address ? 

A very worthy poor Scotchman has 
just called upon me, much wanting in- 
structions as to his method of attempt- 
ing to get employment in that line, for 
which he is intrinsically well qualified, 
tho’ quite new in the ways of this big 
babel ; and I in my great ignorance of 
such matters, have bethought me of 
your brother’s experienced sense and 
humanity as one of the likeliest courses 
for entering upon this affair. 

We are puddling away in the midst 
of foggy frost, reek rain, and “No Po- 
pery ’—getting up our “Chrystal Pal- 
ace” very fast (if that could do any- 
thing for us), and little else that I see. 
My two months of roaming, in Wales 
and the Scottish Border, do not seem 
to have done much for me: I am the 
same complaining creature you have 
always known me; and shall likely con- 
tinue such, I think. After all, as the 
Psalmist has it, “Why should a living 
man complain ?”—Because he is a fool, 
I do surmise, and for no other reason ! 

Believe me always 
Very truly yours 
T. CaRLyLe. 


[To David Hope, Esq.] 
CuexskA, 4 Nov., 1854. 


Dear Hore: 

I have done nothing in the reviewing 
way for very many years back ; and am 
so busy, at any rate, with an abstruse 
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mass of prose. matter that I cannot go 
into the poetic line at all—but must 
leave “Hannah and her chickens” to 
battle with the Gled on their own foot- 
ing, as they best may! For your sake, 
or to oblige any friend of yours, I 
should have been very glad; but, on 
the whole, even to Mr. Cochrane it 
could not be of much real service, or 
perhaps of any at all—if not even of 
less than none. So we leave it there. 

I have not been in Annandale, nor 
indeed have quitted home at all, since 
the sad errand I had at Christmas last. 
I am fond enough of my poor old coun- 
try ; but feel very like a ghost when I 
go to it now. My work is not quite 
done either ; my only remedy for all 
things is, to stand well to that. If I 
only could—but, alas, tho’ “the spirit 
is willing,” ete., ete. 

Poor Grahame is indeed getting very 
dim: pray be kind to him among you, 
for he is a right good soul, and never 
did other than kindness to any friend 
—or to any enemy, I might almost say, 
if he ever had one! I am glad to think 
of my old friend and benefactor, Mr. 
Johnstone, as returned to his native 
region, after so many wanderings. May 
all good that can be yet possible wait 
on him there. It is a long time now 
since he drilled me in the syntazes ; 
and, with beneficent mockery and other- 
wise, brought me to understand that I 
as yet understood nothing. 

My sister, Mrs. Aitken, will perhaps 
have called upon you (or perhaps not) 
before you read this. She is in Glas- 
gow, I believe, for a couple of days just 
about now; looking into her eldest 
Boy’s position with her own eyes: if 
help to her, in any form, lay in your 
course, I am sure it would be ready 
enough on demand. My poor Brother 
John is in Edinburgh, for the present 
week ; his principal employment lately 
has been the sorting up of sad mortu- 
ary details ; and no doubt his outlook 
is sorrowfully changed—and I suppose, 
very uncertain as yet. I remain, in 
haste, but heartily as ever, 

Yours faithfully, 
T. CaRLyLe. 
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WRITTEN, DRAWN, AND ENGRAVED 


By Frank French. 


confronted me. The beautiful lines 

of the carpentry which formed the 
pilasters and the entablature compelled 
my admiration. The wood-work had 
once been painted. Traces of white 
were visible in the least exposed por- 
tions. Nature had coated the parts 
which the elements had robbed of paint 
with a pellucid film of gray, over which 
the sunlight played felicitously, reveal- 
ing its silvery tones. Crowding about it 
was a tangled growth of shrub and vine 
run wild. A syringa-bush stood de- 
murely, holding her blossoms protect- 
ingly up against the shimmering gray 
of the weather-boards. Clinging to her 
skirts, however, and adding to the gen- 
eral look of lawlessness, was a cluster of 
neglected, untrained suckers of her own 
breed, showing, in spite of her preten- 
tions, that she, too, had fallen from 
grace. 

Whir-r-r-r-r-r! I dodged involun- 
tarily as a humming-bird, with a droll 
compass of sound entirely out of pro- 
portion to his tiny size, darted over my 
head to the sweet blossoms, where he 
hung and flitted and poised, gleaming 
like a living coal of fire, the almost in- 
visible flickering wings like heat-waves 
radiating from the burning breast. This 
little touch of living color upon the gray, 
with the blossoms and the verdure, set 
my fingers itching to get at my pallet 
and brushes. 

It was the first day of my vacation. 
I had left the cars at Canterbury, famil- 
iar to me in childhood, as it joined Lou- 
don, my native town. I felt too indolent 
for an elaborate sketch, and that fine 
door-way could not be hastily drawn, so 
I lay down upon the cool grass and gave 
myself up to the inevitable reaction 
which follows a sudden transition from 
city streets to country lanes. With the 
odors of the clover-scented door-yard 
came memories from youth, and the vi- 
sion of a school-teacher who had taught 
one summer in the old white school- 
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house at Loudon associated itself with 
the door-way. Her beauty was angelic, 
and her character as charming as her 
face. I was deeply in love with her. 
She was a young woman of twenty, and 
I a child of eight. As I sat upon the 
high bench, trying to touch my bare 
toes to the floor, and gazing longingly 
at her, I imagined myself a big man 
with great courage and daring, protect- 
ing her from all sorts of terrible dan- 
gers. She was gentle and frail and ten- 
der-hearted. 

One day, for some misdeed, I was 
kept after school to be whipped, and by 
her ! 

She looked serious. She felt very 
badly to be obliged to punish me, “ one 
of her best boys.” She took a good 
deal of time in getting the particular 
sapling she wanted, and, as she talked, 
she laid it down and picked it up ner- 
vously. Suddenly, covering her face 
with her hands, she burst into tears ; 
then she kissed me and laughed, and 
said she knew I would never do so any 
more ; then, taking me by the hand, we 
walked down the road together. My 
boy heart was clean gone, and, though I 
say it, the glamour of that youthful sen- 
timent returned as I imagined her de- 
scending that steep stair, with light 
hand upon the old mahogany rail, and 
standing graciously in the door-way to 
complete the picture. 

Some missile struck my hat and star- 
tled me. Looking up into the tree, I 
was saluted with a volley of chatter, as 
a chipmunk made a sudden rush at me 
down an overhanging branch. He had 
pelted me with a bit of bark, and when 
I moved followed up his aggressive tac- 
tics with a more noisy demonstration, 
which he continued now and then to re- 
peat. Thus aroused, and remembering 
that great events were sometimes re- 
corded upon the door-stones of New 
Hampshire houses, I began a search for 
some clew to the fate of my first love 
and the handsome young man I used to 
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envy. Pulling away the leaves and moss 
I uncovered many initials rudely cut 
upon the stone, among them this in- 
scription, more carefully done than the 
rest : 


Yes, they were married; and here 
the record ended. 

I looked into one or two of the rooms, 
but seeing nothing of interest and op- 
pressed with the loneliness of the place 
I resumed the burden of my sketching 
traps, and sought the roadway. As I 
trudged along, filled with haunting im- 
pressions of that old, sun-dried, wind- 
shaken nest from which the birds had 
flown, I was joined at the cross-roads 
by a middle-aged man in négligé cos- 
tume, who carried a basket of fresh wild 
strawberries. Greeting me politely he 


raised the covering of ferns which he 
had placed above the berries to keep 


them cool and fresh, and told me that 
he had gathered them all from a field by 
the roadside, assuring me that the fla- 
vor was much finer than that of the cul- 
tivated berry. He advised me to test 
their quality from the vines near at 
hand. I was welcome to take them 
from his basket, but he thought the act 
of plucking them and observing the 
comfortable, leisurely way in which they 
left the stem and rolled over in the hand 
added something to the pleasure. 

Glad of so agreeable a companion, I 
told him who I was ; that I used to live 
in that region, and that Iwas on my 
summer vacation, desirous of renewing 
old friendships, and in search of the 
picturesque. I then alluded to my dis- 
covery of the deserted house, and of 
the cherished memories of the family 
who owned it when I was a boy. In 
turn he told me that he was John Went- 
worth, formerly of New York. That 
before becoming a resident of New 
Hampshire he had looked up the his- 
tory of several deserted farms—the 
Chase place among the number—with a 
view to finding out, in a general way, 
the causes which led to their abandon- 
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ment. He thought the history of this 
case a typical one and valuable from 
that point of view, while to me it would 
have special interest. Seating ourselves 
beneath a balm-of-Gilead tree, he pro- 
ceeded with the story, which ran some- 
what as follows : 


“Old Uncle Daniel Chase,” accord- 
ing to tradition, was an excellent far- 
mer. “Aunt Abbey,” his wife, seconded 
his efforts so efficiently that they were 
able to bring up their five children in 
comfort, and give them good common- 
school and academic educations out of 
the proceeds of the farm alone. 

Ellen, the only daughter, and Abner 
Blake, were married just before the war 
broke out. He was among the first to 
respond to the call for volunteers, and 
was killed at Antietam. Ellen is said 
to have died of a broken heart. The 
eldest of the Chase boys enlisted on 
his twenty-first birthday, and came 
home, after the war was over, too much 
broken down in health for the hard life 
of a New Hampshire farmer. He went 
West, and is said to have done well. 
The next two sons entered professional 
life and have gained fame and fortune. 
Charles, the youngest, went into mer- 
cantile life with great expectations, and 
finally came to grief. 

Uncle Daniel mortgaged the farm to 
tide him over, and in the end lost heay- 
ily. Since his failure Charlie seems to 
prefer poverty in the city to hard work 
upon the farm. The old folks have 
been dead these two years, and there is 
no one left to till the ancestral acres. 
The old place, with its one hundred and 
fifty acres of mowing pasture and wood- 
land, is now for sale for eight hundred 
dollars. ‘‘ This,” said he, “is but one 
among a thousand similar cases in New 
Hampshire alone.” 

I was much saddened by this recital, 
and asked if he did not think the out- 
look for the future of the State a 
gloomy one. He replied that he did 
not ; that new conditions had arisen ; 
that many former residents were com- 
ing back and purchasing the farms for 
summer homes; that thousands of 
summer visitors came yearly, attracted 
by the charms of the hills, the lakes, 
and the mountains, leaving behind them 
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a very large sum of money, nearly 
equalling that realized from the entire 
agricultural product of the State. He 
gave me to understand that the people 
were learning that there was profit in 
the beauties of nature, that a tree could 
bring financial return through its play 
of light and shadow, its sheltering com- 
panionship—with a comfortable rustic 
seat beneath it-—better than when split 
up into cord-wood ; that the clouds at 
sunset—when seen from a broad, com- 
fortable piazza—might have a golden 
lining in more senses than one; that 
the pretty country roads which wound 
their fascinating way along, exerting in 
their vanishing lines an active charm, 
an attracting force, wooing the steps 
of unsophisticated youth out into the 
mysterious world beyond, could—if 
kept in good repair — be made to entice 
as strongly in the opposite direction 
and draw the world to them. 

Said he: “I have cultivated intimate 
relations with my neighbors, and criti- 
cise pretty freely ; but, though we do 
not always agree, we get along well to- 
gether ; and no doubt we are of some 
help to each other. Give a New Eng- 
land woman a barrel of flour, and she 
can do more with it than any other liv- 
ing woman ; but it must be admitted, 
she has something yet to learn about 
the use of the gridiron. With well- 
cooked chops, steaks, and roasts, and 
plenty of fresh vegetables, forced in 
hot-bed and cold-frame for early sum- 
mer use, plenty of chickens, fresh eggs, 
milk, and cream, and less pie and cake, 
her table would be much more accept- 
able.” 

He then arose, and with apology for 
keeping me so long seated upon the 
“hard side of a granite ledge,” invited 
me to accompany him home. He told 
me that he had bought an abandoned 
farm and would like to show me what 
he was doing with it. I gladly ac- 
cepted his invitation, and proceeding, 
we rounded a bend in the road, when 
he pointed to his home, which lay be- 
fore us, upon high ground, but with 
friendly hills rising protectingly about 
it, except to the west, where a beautiful 
vista stretched away to Mount Kear- 
sarge. The house appeared to have 
been recently built, but in the severely 
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plain style common to New England 
farm-houses. There were some touches 
about the windows, the front entrance, 
the long slope of the unequal gable, 
and the quiet level line which the lintel 
of the ample piazza formed across the 
structure which gave evidence of artis- 
tic design. The roof and walls were 
covered with hand-rived and shaved 
pine-shingles—its only extravagant feat- 
ure— which, innocent of paint, had al- 
ready assumed a silvery gray. The trim 
was white and the blinds green. 

There was no sign of ostentatious dis- 
play, but as it nestled there in the hol- 
low of the sheltering hills, surround- 
ed by old-fashioned flowers, an apple 
orchard lying comfortably against the 
southern slope of the hill at the back, 
two grand old sugar-maple trees stand- 
ing in great dignity in front, with a 
grassy field sloping away like cushion 
of olive plush beyond, the sense of re- 
pose was so marked as to confirm at 
once the appropriateness of the name 
it bore—‘ Rest Hollow.” 

I found the interior equally charming. 
Its leading features were light, harmony 
of color, and utter absence of all mere 
ornament. The walls were kalsomined in 
quiet tints. The floors were light wood, 
waxed, with here and there a pretty 
rug. The furniture was mostly of bam- 
boo—light, cleanly, artistic. There were 
low, simple cases containing books. 
Upon the table were magazines, reviews, 
and the Boston morning papers. Upon 
the quiet background of the walls were 
a few good pictures, gratefully relieved 
by the simplicity of their setting, and 
copiously illuminated by the unob- 
structed light which came through the 
broad windows; while in pleasant nooks 
were plain glass vases containing flow- 
ers, which lent a gay and sprightly air 
to the apartments. I expressed my de- 
light to my host, who replied that he 
and Mrs. Wentworth had tried what 
they could do with simple means, and 
he was glad if I found it agreeable. 

After a delicious dinner—as simple 
and unpretentious as the house—we 
started for the woods. Mr. Wentworth 
put a book in his pocket, while I took 
my sketching materials, and we wan- 
dered over grassy pastures and shadowy 
rambling wood-paths. He told me that 
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he did not care to go into general farm- pay good interest on his investment, 
ing, it was more pleasant and profitable and also his tree-planting expenses, and 
for him to devote his spare time to his at no cost to his forest, which was im- 


books and his pen. Forestry, he said, 
was his chief diversion in the country, 
as well as his plan for making a farm 
pay. As we proceeded, he seemed to 
know every tree, and could tell by cer- 
tain private marks upon their bodies 
how much some of his favorites had ex- 
panded in the four years that he had 
been their master. 

A splendid beech stood at an opening, 

stretching out twining arms as if to 
return a caress. “See,” said he, “how 
this beech spreads out in this 
little clearing, rejoicing in the 
sunlight which is all about it; 
presently I will show you beeches 
in the thicker part of the wood 
sending their tall, branchless 
trunks thirty — forty — fifty feet 
upward. The sunlight being ex- 
cluded, except from above, they 
climb up to meet it-—one of the 
secrets, by the way, of success in 
timber-raising ; the tall straight 
trees being the most valuable. 
The natural tendency, however, 
is to overcrowding, as young 
trees constantly spring up and 
the growth is rapid. Here and 
there I cut out enough timber to 
let the sunlight in freely, which 
destroys the insects injurious to 
forest growth.” 

He told me that he selected and 
marked for cutting during every sum- 
mer a sufficient number of large and 
small trees to yield enough money to 
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proving rapidly under the treatment. 
“The sugar-maple,” said he, “ requires 
plenty of room in order to reach per- 
fection.” He had thinned out around 
those which grew naturally upon the 
place, and had planted about two hun- 
dred more upon the southern slope of a 
pasture, placing them in groups of ir- 
regular shape, but always giving them 
at least thirty feet between, except that, 
here and there, for picturesque effect, 
he had planted a pair nearer together, 


Kelly's Corners 


with, now and then, a hemlock or a 
birch for variety. Chestnut and but- 
ter-nut trees were also sparingly inter- 
spersed. 
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Wandering on we came to “The 
Pines,” a group of ancient monarchs of 
the forest ‘ primeval,” rearing tall, gray, 
moss-grown pillars, a hundred feet 
above, supporting deep green arches, 
pierced sparingly with openings to the 
sky. The stillness was complete to the 
verge of solemnity—unbroken by any 
hint of life or motion, save a faint 
breathing of the air in the feathery tops 
of the pines. and a certain consciousness 
of life and movement in the swelling 
root upon which I sat, and in the calm 
ranks of venerable protectors who stood 
guarding the solitude. 

In this silent place, after resting 
briefly, Wentworth read, while I auda- 
ciously planted my easel, set my pallet, 
and essayed to paint. As I worked and 


occasionally glanced at my companion, 
reposing upon a soft bed of pine-needles, 
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show that he was happier at that mo- 
ment than if seated in the private room 
of a safe deposit vault, under an electric 
lamp, cutting off coupons. 

Returning, we followed the brook to 
the pond. A splendid oak stood upon 
the bank, and underneath it a boat lay 
moored. Our path led over a hill, from 
which we looked down into the cool, 
mysterious depths, eloquent in sugges- 
tions of bass and pickerel. 

After tea Wentworth left me to sit in 
the twilight upon the piazza, while he 
attended to some duties about the place. 
Presently an old man, whose tall, gaunt 
form bent beneath the weight of a bag 
of flour which he carried upon his back, 
stopped at the gate and set his burden 
down with a “Good-evenin’.” Seeing 
none but a stranger he was about to go 
on, when I asked his opinion as to the 





The Pond. 


absorbed in his reading, I was convinced 
that he was realizing bigger dividends 
from his investment in an abandoned 
farm than California mining stocks ever 
paid ; and that a true analysis would 


prospect of fine weather for the mor- 
row. He immediately sat down upon 
a bowlder. 

“ Wall, my friend, there ain’t no place 
in all creation nor any other part o’ Can- 
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Canterbury Hills. 


you're a-sitting. You look at old Kur- sweet-fern, and, rubbing it in our 








sarge, and if he’s got his cap on, you 
can be sure ‘twill rain. My eyes ain’t 
very good, ’n’ I can’t see’s well as I used 
to.” Following his suggestion I was 
rejoiced to behold the old bald peak 
unobscured by clouds. 

True to the evening’s promise the 
morning was fair, and my host pro- 
posed a ride. Our turnout consisted 
of a broad-seated topped buggy and a 
rather undersized horse of the Morgan 
stock. While “Trusty” might not ap- 
pear to advantage on McComb’s Dam 
Road or the Riverside Drive, she was 
well named, for she would go without 
guiding and stand without tying; so 
we travelled as companions, humoring 
each other, resting under shady trees, 
drinking at wayside watering -troughs, 
picking wintergreen, or cropping the 
tender herbage by the way as suited 
the nature and inclination of each. The 
hubs of the buggy made a countrified 
and not unmusical chock, chock sound 
as we drove through aisles of quivering 
birches, bathed in cool shadows where 
the brooks gurgled softly under the 
wooden bridges, or out into the sun- 
light which shimmered down through 
overhanging leafage or burst upon us 
at the clearings, while the brown thrush 
kept us company flitting in and out 
along the way. 

Occasionally, to relieve Trusty and 
stretch our legs, we would leave the 


palms, inhaled the fragrance ; plucked 
spears of grass and chewed the juicy 
ends ; and laughed at the saucy antics 
of the little goldfinch as he tore out 
masses of downy thistle-seed, cocked 
his head impudently, and then went 
bounding on in graceful curves before 
us. At the top of the hill we paused 
and looked back across the enchanting 
valley to the distant mountains, whose 
granite sides rose in subdued propor- 
tions against the sky, and down into 
the great basin of pure air beneath. 

We passed the old church on the hill, 
and the school-house at the corners, with 
its pleasant memories. I recognized 
the old “turtle hole” in the corner of 
the pasture, and stopped to peer around, 
as I used when on the way to school, 
for the old turtle log. With one short 
thrust a dark chunk pushed itself into 
the water with a “chig.” “Chig, chig, 
chig,” followed from other dark chunks, 
which of a sudden enlivened that quiet 
little pool and set it twinkling from 
centre to circumference, till the fringe 
of flags at the edge nodded. 

We climbed Catamount at Pittsfield 
and skirted near the summit the shores 
of Berry Pond ; enjoyed the view from 
the old Quaker burying-ground, across 
the valley to the Sandwich Mountains 
and the omnipresent Kearsarge ; and 
upon the hills at Gilmanton overlooked 
other valleys and hill-tops. We drove 
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through long stretches of woods ; climbed 

by winding roads over rounded gravel- 

ly hills ; caught glimpses of blue moun- 

tains and lakes, still ascending, till the 

beautiful view from Liberty Hill in the 
town of Gilford lay 
before us, 


** Where the great lake's 
sunny smiles 
Dimpled ’round her 
hundred isles.” 


On the near side 

rose the Bellknap 

Hills ; to the north 

and west the White 

and Franconia 

Mountains — range 
upon range—with Mount Washington 
standing guard over all. Winnipesau- 
kee — Smile of the Great Spirit ’—none 
to whom your blue waters made a fa- 
miliar picture in youth can behold you 
without emotion. 

Leaving the highway we visited Zion’s 
Hill, where once dwelt a sect called the 
Osgoodites. The spot is marked by 
crumbling foundations and a little 
burying-yard upon a knoll so rocky 
that one wonders how the graves could 
have been dug. The occupants of those 
stony beds did not favor soft luxury in 
life, and, though gaining enviable re- 
pute for honesty and good character, 
they did not believe either in doctors 
or ministers, as the following epitaphs 
attest : 


“ Josiah Haines died May 29, 1838, 
aged 60. 


** He was a blessing to the saints 
To sinners rich and poor ; 
He was a kind and worthy man, 
He’s gone to be no more. 
He kept the faith unto the end, 
And left the world in peace. 
He did not for a doctor send, 
Nor for a hireling priest.” 


“ Mrs. Haines died Apr. 26, 38, aged 
39. 


‘¢ Here beneath these marble stones 
Sleeps the dust and rests the bones 
Of one who lived a Christian life, 
’Twas Hannah Haines, Josiah’s wife. 
She was a woman full of truth, 
And feared God from early youth, 
And priests and elders did her fight, 
Because she brought her deeds to light.” 
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Seated upon the wall of the little en- 
closure, Mr. Wentworth repeated a 
part of one of their hymns : 


‘It is enough to make one stare 
To see professors curl their hair ; 
Oh! how they love to make it shine, 
This little fox will spoil the vine. 


‘* A ruffle made of finest lace. 
On purpose to wear round the face, 
Only to please the carnal mind, 
This little fox will spoil the vine. 


‘* If you do build your house too high, 
*T will clip your wings, you cannot fly ; 
You'll get exalted, you will find, 

This little fox will spoil the vine.’’ 


In view of this virtuous teaching it 
would be interesting to know the cause 
of the ruin which lay around. 

We retraced our way along the side- 
hill road, overgrown with grass and al- 
most obliterated from disuse, to the 
main travelled road again, reaching 
Shaker Village in time for dinner, and 
received gentle entertainment from the 
placid sister who presides over the hos- 
pitalities of the Church Family. This 
sect believes with Paul that “ he who 
marries doeth well, but he who marries 
not doeth better.” And they neither 
marry nor are given in marriage, their 
communication being “yea, yea” and 
“nay, nay.” Though one might not 
agree with their interpretation of Script- 
ure, the most exacting epicure could 
find no fault 
with their rasp- 
berry short- 
cake. 

Caught in a 
shower on our 
homeward way 
we sought shel- 
ter in a friend- 
ly barn, and on 
the invitation 
of the proprie- atic AY 
tor we repaired Wiles 
to the 7 at ia AC 
and took tea f a oe 
with a merry, 
vigorous, intel- 
ligent family. Mr. Eastman is one of 
the stirring progressive farmers who 
can turn his hand to any new crop which 
promises a profit, and the conversation 
turned to the changes in agricultural 
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methods and pursuits in recent years. 
“You know we never thought of raising 
celery for the table when we were boys. 
And there’s asparagus, we used to have 
a little in the corner of the garden to 
put in bouquets of flowers, but nobody 


ever thought of eating it. Now the city 
people come around here and they want 
all these little notions, which bring 
more profit if rightly taken care of than 
corn and fat cattle used to. Then we 
are raising a better grade of horses, and 
there is always a market for good road- 
horses. We can’t make money as fast 


as you city people can, but I guess we 
live longer. Look at mother—- you 
wouldn’t think she was eighty -three, 
would ye, now?” 

Grandma Eastman tossed her chin up 
and bubbled over with laughter at the 
complimentary reference to herself, and 
told us of the things her mother could 
cook after her hundredth year. She 
told how Cousin Joel came from the 
West to visit her mother after she was 
a century old, and, at the leave-taking, 
he said, sadly, ‘“ Waal, Aunt Hannah, I 
don’t s’pose I shall ever see you again.” 
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“ Why, Joel,” says she, “‘ain’t you feel- 
in’ as well as usual ?” 
At sunset we took leave of the East- 





Grandma Eastman. 


mans. The rain had left pools in the 
road in front of the house, and they 
mirrored the rosy clouds which floated 
above ; drops of water hung from the 
grape-leaves upon the trellis, and glis- 
tened upon the blades of grass about the 
door-yard. Just across in the garden a 
mass of old-fashioned hollyhocks rose 
eight feet high, flanked on either side 
by pink phlox and sweet-williams ; be- 
yond were the beehives, the string 
beans, the beets, the celery, and the or- 
chard. The swallows swirled around 
the chimney-top ; the martins gossiped 
upon the door-steps of their pretty lit- 
tle house away up on a pole. Pansies 
grew by the stoop. With hearty “ good- 
by ” we drove down that enchanted road 
whose water-filled wagon tracks led on 
like ornamental tracings of burnished 
gold. The distant murmur of the pip- 
ing frogs produced a constant motion 
and vibration of sound. The deepening 
gloom of the forests and the fading 
color in the sky, the scent of the leaves 
of the trees and the wet mould about 
their roots, the odor of the ferns and 
the resinous breath of the pines ap- 
pealed each to its proper sense. 

We travelled on for an interval in 


silence. Each absorbed by his own 
thoughts. Presently my host, after an 


apology for speaking of his private af- 
fairs, referred to remarks which had 
been made by some of those whom we 
had met, tending to the impression that 
he was wealthy. He said he felt im- 
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pelled to speak freely to me about it, as 
he was unwilling to leave a false impres- 
sion upon my mind ; that in order to be 
fully understood it would be necessary 
for him to relate something of his his- 
tory, which ran as follows: 

He received a liberal education and 
inherited from his father a well-estab- 
lished business and a home in a fashion- 
able neighborhood in New York. His 
tastes did not run in the direction of 
business, but, with the lhopefulness of 
youth, he thought that after a few years 
of close application he could retire rich, 
and devote himself to more congenial 
pursuits. For a time he made money, 
but social demands and business cares 
accumulated, robbing him of leisure, 
and the halcyon days to which he had 
looked forward seemed further away 
than ever. As competition became 
more and more fierce he lost heavily, 
until it got to be a difficult matter to 
keep up the mode of life to which he 
was accustomed, and his business was 
on the verge of disaster. His forty- 
seventh birthday found him enduring a 
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disappointment the like of which many 
a man has ended with a bullet. 

There came a time when he could no 
longer conceal his trouble from his wife. 
She took a cheerful view of things and 
sat right down, as she said, “to look 
the thing square in the face.” She ad- 
vised him to sell out business, house, 
horses, carriages, furniture, everything, 
but a few choice pictures and his books 
before all was lost, go to some quiet 
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country place and rest, and plan for the 
future. Acting on this advice they had 
drifted to New Hampshire. 

Said he: “Our farm cost no more 
than I have spent many a time during 
a single season at fashionable summer 
resorts.” 

I remarked that, while life in the 
country during the summer must be 
delightful to him, I could hardly un- 
derstand how a city-bred man could 
content himself there in the winter. 
“Oh,” said he, “we reverse the usual 
order of things and take our vacation in 
winter.” We enjoy the autumn, which 
is glorious here. When cold weather 
comes we pack our choicest belongings 
in convenient cases prepared to receive 
them, have them taken into the house 
of a neighbor, lock our door, and go to 
New York for the 
winter. I must 
admit that when 
we come down the 
East River some 


in a quiet way. I look after my busi- 
ness interests a little and pursue certain 
special lines of study until the spring 
comes again, when we are glad to re- 
turn with the apple-blossoms and the 
birds to this quiet little Eden. And it 
is all done so easily on the remnants of 
a fortune which in New York would 
have dwindled away to nothing in a few 
short years. To be perfectly frank 
about it, I have not over twenty thou- 
sand dollars in the world, and yet, 
without great wealth, I have learned a 
way to rescue from the toil and moil of 
life a few tranquil years. In view of 
this fact, I think you will agree with 
my country friends when they call me 
rich. However, there is in New York a 
certain circle of business men who for- 
merly knew about my affairs, who think 
of me only as a 
ruined man. I 
have good reason 
to believe that 
some of those who 





bright November 
morning and see 
the masts along 
the water front, the 
busy shipping, the 
restless tugs, the 
crowds upon the 
ferry - boats, the 
great streams of 
humanity crossing 
the beautiful spi- 
der-web bridge above our heads, and 
feel the mighty throbbing of the rest- 
less heart of the city, it thrills us as 
nothing else can do. But we keep out 
of the whirl; go to a quiet boarding- 
house ; attend the theatre, opera, art 
exhibitions, everything we want to see, 





commiserate me 
are straining every 
nerve to keep up 
appearances and 
out of bankruptcy. 

“By the way,” 
said he, bringing 
Trusty to a stand- 
still, “‘right here 
grow a quantity of 
orange field - lilies 
—Mrs. Wentworth is very fond of them. 
I want to take some home to her.” 

The daylight had entirely faded into 
night, but so gradual had been the 
transformation that our eyes had ac- 
customed themselves to making the 
most of the faint reflections which came 
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from the stars. To me, however, the amused by the intelligent creature, but 


lilies were invisible ; but Wentworth my mind was preoccupied with the re- 
knew just where to find them, and gath- velation it had received of the life of the 
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ered a large cluster without difficulty. 
Trusty was again allowed to proceed, 
and, as horses do when approaching 
home, she quickened her pace and went 
spinning forward ata lively gait, rush- 
ing madly up the steep pitches, tearing 
down the corresponding declivities, and 
whirling us around sharp curves, im- 
parting a pleasant swaying motion to 
the buggy. The rapid hoof-beats were 
muffled by the damp gravel ; and min- 
gling with the soft, crushing sound of 
the wheels was heard the faint squeak of 
the whiffle-tree. Wentworth was greatly 


man—a life so simple and unspoiled 
that the blandishments of wealth and 
society could be exchanged for the 
sweet entertainment furnished by the 
birds, the animals, and the flowers, with 
naught but self-congratulation ; so 
blessed with leisure as to be free to en- 
ter the great storehouses of art and 
knowledge ; so composed that hand and 
brain could work untrammelled. Then 
came to me, with unwonted force, that 
grand interrogation, “Is not the life 
more than meat, and the body than rai- 
ment ?” 
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THE ONE I KNEW THE BEST OF ALL. 


A MEMORY OF THE MIND OF A CHILD. 


By Frances Hodgson Burnett. 


CHAPTER XI. 


“MAMMA ”—AND THE FIRST ONE. 

Tue chief tone of her world was given 
to it by the gentle little lady who was 
her mother—the most kind and simple 
English lady—of a type the most in- 
genuous and mild. What the Small 
Person felt most clearly was that ‘“ Mam- 
ma” was so entirely and sweetly this 
gentle and kindly lady. Of course it 
had not been necessary to formulate 
this, even in thought, but it was an ex- 
istent fact which made life pleasant. 
One could not have borne existence— 
even asa Small Person—if one’s “ Mam- 
ma” had not been a lady. There were 
Mammas who were not quite so nice— 
who wore more ribbons in their caps 
and who could be seen at a greater 
distance, and who had not such soft 
voices, and such almost timidly kind 
smiles and words for everyone. The 
Small Person was always thankful af- 
ter interviews with such Mammas that 
her own was the one who belonged to 
her, and to whom she belonged. 

It was so interesting to hear of the 
days when she had been a little girl 
also. 

“When I was a little girl and we 
lived at Patricroft ” was the slender 
link which formed a chain of many dear 
little stories of quite another world. 

She had not been Romantic. The 
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Small Person had a vague feeling that 
she herself might have been the subject 
of memoirs of a sweet and not awe-in- 
spiring kind. “Mamma” could never 
have been denunciatory. She seemed a 
little like Amelia Sedley, but not so giv- 
en to weeping and not so silly. There 
were two little water-color pictures, 
which hung in the drawing-room. They 
were supposed to represent, ideally, 
Amy Robsart and Jeanie Deans. They 
had sweet pink faces and brown ring- 
lets, and large, gentle blue eyes. They 
were very much alike, and the Small 
Person was very fond of them because 
Mamma had one day said: “ Poor Papa 
bought them before we were married 
because he thought they were like me. 
I used to wear my hair like the picture 
of Jeanie Deans.” 

To the Small Person this surrounded 
them witha halo. The vision of “Poor 
Papa” overcome by youthful ardor be- 
fore he was married to Mamma, and 
tenderly buying these two little pict- 
ures because they were like her, and 
had ringlets like hers, was simply de- 
lightful to her. How could she help 
loving them ? 

Was Mamma clever? No, I think 
not. The Small Person never asked 
herself the question. That would have 
been most sacrilegious unlovingness. 
And why should one have thought of 
asking more of her than that she should 
be “Mamma.” One would not ask one’s 
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self if an Angel were clever. And, also, 
one did not think of wondering how 
many years she had lived. She was 
just the ageofa mamma. Only as long 
as she lived her mind was like that 
of an innocent, serious, young girl— 
with a sort of maidenly matronliness. 
Not being at all given to eloquence or 
continuous conversation of any sort, it 
was a wonderful thing that her mere 
existence near one meant so much — 
that it soothed headaches, and made 
sore throats bearable; that it smoothed 
stormy nursery seas, and removed the 
rankling sting of wrong and injustice. 
One could have confronted any trial, 
supported by the presence of this little, 
gentle, very ingenuous and unworldly 
Mamma. 

She was a sweetly feminine thing and 
her literature had been feminine as 
herself. The Small Person found out 
about that. She had read “improv- 
ing” works when she was a young lady. 
She had a great respect for Miss Mar- 
tineau and Mrs. Ellis and her “ Daugh- 
ters of England.” She had read poems 


in Keepsakes and knew all the beauties 


of Dr. Watts. Mrs. Barbauld she re- 
vered, and a certain book called “Anna 
Lee, the Maiden, Wife, and Mother,” 
she admired most sweetly. 

“But you ought not to read tales so 
much,” she used to say, with a gently 
heroic sense of maternal duty, to the 
Small Person. “You ought to read 
something Improving.” 

“ What is Improving, Mamma?” the 
Small Person would reply. 

Gentle little lady Mamma! I am 
afraid she was vague—though the Small 
Person did not realize that it was vague- 
ness she always observed in her blue 
eye when she asked this question. The 
answer was always the same: 

“Oh !—history and things, love. His- 
tory is always improving.” 

The Small Person used to wonder why 
History particularly. It was never sug- 
gested that grammar, geography, and 
arithmetic were stimulating to the mind 
—but history always. And she knew 
all “Pinnock’s England” and “ Pin- 
nock’s Rome” and somebody else’s 
“Greece.” Could there have been in 
Mamma herself a lurking fondness for 
the Story which was not “improving?” 
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There were three or four mentioned at 
different periods which she seemed to 
remember interesting details of with 
remarkable clearness. “The Scottish 
Chiefs,” “The Children of the Ab- 
bey,” “Fatherless Fanny,” “The Castle 
of Otranto,” and “The Mysteries of 
Udolpho.” Certain incidents in them 
being inadvertently described to the 
Small Person so inflamed her imagina- 
tion that the most burning desire of 
her life was to be the happy possessor 
of these rich treasures. It was years 
before she came upon them, one by 
one, and then somehow their glory had 
departed. The mysterious secreted 
relative wandering about the clois- 
ter’s ruins had lost her sorrowful eerie 
charm, the ghastly, apparently mur- 
dered victim, concealed by the heavy 
curtain, had no impressiveness, and it 
was not really a shock when he turned 
out to be only wax. Emily—the beau- 
tiful persecuted Emily in “Udolpho”— 
was actually tedious in her persistent 
habit of “giving vent to her feelings 
in the following lines.” But when 
Mamma told bits of them with a cer- 
tain timidity engendered by their ro- 
mantic lack of the element of “im- 
provement,” what thrillingly sugges- 
tive things they were ! 

What a beautiful thing this pure 
and gentle heart was—quite as simple 
as the heart of a child, and filled with 
sweetest, lenient kindness to all things! 
What a beautiful thing for a little child 
to grow up in the mild sunshine of! 
What brilliant strength could have had 
such power—if it had not had its sweet- 
ness too! How did one learn from it 
that to be unkindly and selfish was not 
only base but somehow vulgar too— 
and that the people who were not born 
in the “back streets” naturally avoided 
these things as they avoided dropping 
their h’s and speaking the dialect ? 

Nobody ever said “ Noblesse oblige,” 
nobody ever said anything about “ No- 
blesse ” at all, and yet one knew that in 
certain quiet, unpretentious houses the 
boys and girls must be “ladies and gen- 
tlemen,” and to be so one must feel in- 
admissible some faults it was by no 
means difficult to fall into. There is, 
after all, a certain quaint dignity in the 
fixed qualities understood by some 
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English minds in the words “lady” 
and “gentleman.” The words them- 
selves have been vulgarized, and cheap- 
ened, and covered with odd gildings 
and varnish, and have been made to 
mean so many objectionable things, that 
it has seemed better taste to let them 
drop out of fashion—but once their 
meaning in simple, gentle minds was 
something very upright and fine. They 
were used in this sense in the days of 
the Small Person—at least she believed 
them to mean nothing less. 

In searching the past there is no 
memory of any lecture delivered by 
“Mamma” on the subject of good 
morals, good manners, and good taste. 
Anything from “Mamma” in the nat- 
ure of a harangue would have seemed 
incongruous. Perhaps it was because 
through all the years she never was un- 
kind or ungenerous, because she was 
good to everything—even to disrepu- 
table and objectionable stray cats and 
lost dogs brought in—with bursts of 
enthusiasm—for refuge; because she 
never uttered a vulgarly sharp or spite- 
ful, envious word, or harbored an un- 
charitable thought—perhaps it was be- 
cause of these things that one grew up 
knowing that her unspoken creed would 
be: 

“Be kind, my dear. Try not to be 
thoughtless of other people. Be very 
respectful to people who are old, and 
be polite to servants and good to peo- 
ple who are poor. Never be rude or 
vulgar. Remember to be always a lit- 
tle lady.” 

It was all so simple and so quite 
within the bounds of what one could 
do. And, all summed up and weighed, 
the key-note of it was but one thing: 
“ Be kind, my dear—be kind.” 

There was an innocent, all-embracing 
prayer, which the entire Nursery said 
unfailingly every night and morning, 
through all its childhood —some of 
them, perhaps, far beyond childhood, 
because of the tender homely memo- 
ries it brought back. One of them, at 
least, in after years, when the world 
had grown to wider boundaries and 
faith was a less easy thing, found a 
strange, sad pleasure in saying it be- 
cause its meaning was so full of trust- 
ingness, and so sweet. 
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Surely it was “Mamma” who was re- 
sponsible for it—‘‘ Mamma” who had a 
faith so perfect and simple, and who, 
in asking for good, could have left out 
in her praying nothing, however poor 
and small. 

As she grew to riper years the Small 
Person often pondered on it and found 
it touching, in its all-embracingness. 

It began with the Lord’s Prayer—the 
first words of this being said devoutly 
as, “Our Father, ’chart in Heaven,” 
and the more slowly one said it all, the 
more devout one was supposed to be. 
The child who “gabbled” her prayers 
was “a wicked thing.” It was very 
awful, when one was tired or preoccu- 
pied, to find out that one was “ gab- 
bling.” Discovering this, one went 
back and began again, with exceeding 
deliberation. 

But it was the little prayer which 
came after this which so took in all the 
world—leaving out none—in its bless- 
ing: 

“God bless Papa and Mamma,” it be- 
gan, lovingly, “‘and Grandpapas and 
Grandmammas” — though when the 
Small Person first remembered it the 
Grandpapas were gone, and one could 
only say “and Grandmammas,” be- 
cause the Grandpapas had “gone to 
Heaven,” and so needed no praying for, 
because in Heaven everybody was happy 
and God took care of them without be- 
ing asked every night and morning by 
the wearers of the little white night- 
gowns, by the little white beds, in the 
Nursery. “God bless my Brothers and 
Sisters,” it went on, lovingly, again, 
“and my Uncles and Aunts and Cous- 
ins.” And then, that none might es- 
cape and be forgotten, “ Pray God 
bless all my Relations and Friends,” 
and, then, in an outburst of sym- 
pathy, “Pray God, bless Everybody.” 
And modestly, at the end—and with 
the feeling that it was really agreat deal 
to ask—‘ And make Me a Good Child 
—for Jesus Christ’s Sake. Amen.” 

One felt, with all one’s little heart, 
that this could be only done “For 
Jesus Christ’s Sake”— because one 
knew how far one was removed from 
the little girl who died of scarlet fever 
in the Memoirs. 

And then one finished with three dear 
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little verses which seemed to provide 
for all in one’s child-life—and which 
remembered one’s friends again, and 
took one even to the gates of Paradise. 

In Nursery parlance it was always 
spoken of as “Jesus tender.” 

“ Did you say your ‘Jesus tender ?’” 
was sometimes sternly demanded by 
one little white Nightgown of another. 
“You were such a little bit of a time 
kneeling down, if you said it you must 
have gabbled.” 

It was this : 


‘** Jesus—tender Shepherd, hear me, 
Bless Thy little lamb to-night, 
Through the darkness be Thou near me, 
Keep me safe till morning light.” 


That seemed to make everything so 
safe when the gas was turned down. 


‘¢Through the Darkness be Thou near me ’’— 


the strange, black Dark, when anything 
might come out of corners, or from un- 
der the bed, or down the chimney, and 
if one heard a sound, one could only 
huddle one’s head under the clothes 
and lie listening with beating heart. 
But if “Jesus tender” was there, and 
would keep one safe till morning light, 
one need not be really afraid of any- 
thing. And then came the little thank- 
ful part : 


‘*Through this day Thy hand hath led me, 
And I thank Thee for Thy care. 
Thou hast warmed and clothed and fed me, 
Listen to my evening prayer.” 


And then the last, where the poor little 
sins were asked mercy for, and the 
friends were embraced again, and one 
was left happy—taken care. of—dwell- 
ing in Paradise with the Tender one: 


** Let my sins be all forgiven. 
Bless the friends I love so well, 
Take me, when I die, to Heaven, 
Happy there with Thee to dwell. 
For Jesus Christ’s sake. Amen.” 


It was very sweet and very trusting 
—full of belief, and full of love and 
kind faith in and for all the world. 
And whatever of faith might fade in 
the glare of maturity, which made all 
things too real or too vague, to say sim- 
ply every night and morning through 
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a whole childhood, words as confiding 
and as kind must be a good beginning 
for an innocent life—for any life, how- 
ever spent. 


The First One—a development of 
that notable seventh year—was written 
one Sunday evening in Summer, when 
it was clear twilight and the church 
bells were ringing. She sat at the Sit- 
ting Room Table which for the time 
was merely a table made to rest things 
upon. She was fond of the act of 
scribbling, and frequently had filled 
pages in blank books with lines of an- 
gular letter m’s joined together. The 
doing it gave her the feeling of writing 
with rapidity and ease as older people 
did. There was something in the free 
movement of the flying pen which she 
liked extremely. The long summer 
twilight of these Sunday evenings was 
always emotionally impressive to her. 
She did not know why, but that they 
seemed so quiet, and the house was so 
still, and one did not play with the Doll 
or run about. She had never been for- 
bidden secular amusement, or talked 
to rigidly, but somehow there were cer- 
tain things one felt it was not exactly 
proper to do on Sunday. 

Sunday, in fact, was rather a nice 
day. After breakfast one was dressed 
with such care for church. The Small 
Person and her two sisters, exceedingly 
fresh as to frocks and hats, and ex- 
ceedingly glossy as to curls, walked to 
church with Mamma and the governess 
and the two brothers, whose Eton col- 
lars presented their most unimpeach- 
able spotlessness. 

The sermon was frequently rather 
long, but one did one’s best by it in the 
way of endeavoring to understand what 
it was about. The Small Person was 
dissatisfied with her character because 
she was conscious that her mind fre- 
quently wandered, and that she found 
herself imagining agreeable scenes of a 
fictitious nature. She also found that 
when she checked these sinful mundane 
fancyings and forced herself to strictly 
follow the Reverend James Jones, she 
was guilty of impatient criticism, en- 
tirely unbecoming a little girl. The 
literary ideal of a perfect little girl in 
those days—a spotless little girl, who, 
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being snatched away in her youth by 
scarlet fever would create quite a com- 
motion in Heaven by the rectitude of 
her conduct—was the painful young 
person who had memoirs written about 
her, relating the details of her suffer- 
ings and the Example she had been 
to every one about her—particularly 
to all other children who were not of 
the moral élite as it were. The Small 
Person had extremely high standards. 
There was nothing she would have 
been so thankful for as to find that 
she might attain being an Example— 
and suitable for memoirs— but she 
had an humble, sorrowing conscious- 
ness that such aspirations were in vain. 
This was evident on the face of it. The 
little girls in memoirs could not have 
been guilty of the vileness of “not 
listening to the sermon.” They heard 


every word of it and preached it over 
again to their companions on the way 
home, by way of inspiring them to re- 
ligious enthusiasm. They never thought 
of anything but the preacher while they 
were in church, and they never read 
anything but the Bible, and were in the 


kindly habit of repeating chapters of 
it aloud to people left alone with them. 
They always knew a text to say when 
anyone did anything wrong, and it al- 
ways converted the erring one upon the 
spot. “Thou shalt not steal,” they 
said, solemnly, when a boy was going 
to steal an apple, and he never thought 
of sucha thing again. “ Thou, God, see- 
est me,” they said when Tommy had 
taken a lump of sugar, and was revel- 
ling in the crime, and he immediately 
put it back into the bowl— probably 
very much the worse for wear—but he 
never looked at the sugar-bowl again so 
long as he lived. 

The Small Person felt she could not 
accomplish these things—that there 
was a fatal earthly flaw in her nature. 
Perhaps it was because she was Roman- 
tic, and no memoir had ever been writ- 
ten about a little girl who was Roman- 
tic. Whether it preserved them against 
scarlet fever or against the memoir she 
did not ask. But sometimes she had a 
sad lurking fear that if a girl out of a 
memoir had heard her dramatic per- 
formances with the Doll she would have 
said to her: 
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“That is not a bark. It is only an 
Arm Chair. You are not playing on a 
lute made of silver. You are only toot- 
ing on a tin whistle which cost a penny. 
You are not a gentleman. You area 
little girl. And you are saying what is 
not true. These are all lies—and liars 
go to Hell.” 

It made her feel inclined to burst 
into tears when she thought of it—so 
she thought of it as little as possible. 
This may have indicated a shifty irre- 
sponsibility of nature or a philosophic 
discretion. She could not live without 
the Doll. She felt it sad that she was 
not made to be an Example, but she 
tried to be as unobjectionable as was 
compatible with her inferiority and 
lack of fine qualities. 

And, somehow, she liked Sunday. 
Having had another Mamma she might 
have disliked it greatly, but as it ex- 
isted in her life, it had rather the air of 
a kind of peaceful festival. She herself 
was in those days too unconscious to 
realize that it combined with its spirit- 
ual calm certain mild earthly pleasures 
which made an excellent foundation for 
its charm. One did not go to school ; 
there were no lessons to learn ; the chaos 
of the Nursery was reduced to order ; 
the whole house looked nice and quiet ; 
one was so specially spotless in one’s 
best frock ; there was always such a 
nice pudding for dinner (never rice, or 
bread-pudding, but something with an 
aspect of novelty). For a little while 
after dinner one remained in the draw- 
ing- room, and sometimes Mamma — 
who belonged to the generation when 
“the figure” was not a matter treated 
lightly, would suggest that the Small 
Person and her two sisters should lie 
quite flat upon their backs, upon the 
hearth-rug, “for fifteen minutes by the 
clock.” 

“It is very good for your backs, my 
dears,” she would say. “It makes 
them straight. It is very important . 
that a young lady should hold herself 
well. When we were girls—your Aunt 
Emma and I—back-boards were used.” 

The Small Person quite delighted in 
this ceremony. It was so nice to stretch 
one’s plump body on the soft rug—with 
the sense of its being rather a joke— 
and hear about the time when people 
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used back-boards. It appeared that 
there had been schoolmistresses—gen- 
teel, extremely correct ladies who kept 
boarding-schools—who had been most 
rigorous in insisting on the use of the 
back-board by their pupils. There 
were anecdotes of girls who would 
“poke their chins forward,” and so were 
constrained to wear a species of collar. 
There was one collar, indeed, celebrated 
for certain sharp-pointed things under 
the chin, which briskly reminded the 
young lady when she “poked.” The 
knowledge that scholastic and maternal 
method had improved since those days, 
and that one would never be called up- 
on to use back-boards or instruments 
suggestive of the Inquisition, was 
agreeable, and added charm to lying on 
the rug and turning one’s eyes to the 
ormolu clock on the mantel every now 
and then, to see if the three five min- 
utes were gone. 

After that one went for a decorous 
saunter round the Square, where one 
always encountered the Best Friend 
and her sisters, and perhaps other lit- 
tle girls, all in best frocks and best 
hats, and inclined to agreeable conver- 
sation. 

About four one returned to the 
drawing-room, and the event of the 
day took place. Everyone took a chair, 
and being given an orange, disposed 
of it at leisure and with great but joy- 
ful decorum, while Mamma or the Goy- 
erness read aloud. 

“Where did we leave off last Sun- 
day,” the reader would ask, turning 
over the leaves. 

The Small Person always knew. She 
revelled in these Sunday afternoons. 
During the rapture of their passing 
she heard ‘“Ministering Children,” 
“The Channings,” ‘Mrs. Hallibur- 
ton’s Troubles,” “Letters from Pal- 
myra,” and “Letters from Rome,” an 
enthralling book called “ Naomi,” 
which depicted dramatically the siege 
of Jerusalem, and divers other “Sun- 
day books.” 

Yes, Sunday was a day quite set apart 
and was really very pleasant to think 
of. Afar more brilliant woman than 
“Mamma” might have made it infi- 
nitely less an agreeable and bright 
memory. Hers was the brilliance of 
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a sweet and tender heart which loved 
too kindly to give one dreary hour. 

None of the younger ones went to 
church in the evening. 

“T am afraid you might be sleepy,” 
said Mamma, which was an instance of 
most discreet forethought. 

So not going to church, the Small 
Person had her evening hours in the 
quiet house, and liked them greatly. 

The form and merits of the First 
One have not remained a memory, but 
the emotion which created it is a mem- 
ory very distinct indeed. As for the 
creation itself, it cannot have been of 
any consequence but that it was the 
First One. 

I see the Sitting Room with its look 
of Sunday neatness, the Green Arm 
Chair wearing a decorous air of never 
having braved the stormy billows, the ta- 
ble with its cloth quite straight upon it, 
and the Small Person sitting by it with 
pen and ink and an old exercise-book 
before her, the window open behind her. 

The pen and ink and book were to 
scribble with, because it amused her to 
scribble. But all was so quiet around 
her, and the sound of the church bells 
coming through the open windows was 
such a peaceful thing, that she sat 
leaning on the table, her cheek on her 
hand, listening to it. What is there 
that is so full of emotional suggestion 
in the sound of bells ringing in the 
summer twilight? The Small Person 
did not know at all. But she felt very 
still and happy, and as if she wanted to 
say or do something new, which would 
somehow be an expression of feeling, 
and goodness, and—and—she did. not 
know at all what else. 

She turned her face over her shoul- 
der, to look at the sky, which showed 
over the tops of the houses in the Back 
Street. It was very beautiful that 
evening—very blue, and dappled with 
filmy white clouds. It had a Sunday 
evening look. 

After looking at it, she turned slowly 
to the exercise-book again—not with 
any particular intention, but reminded 
by the pen in her hand of the pleas- 
antness of scribbling. A delightful 
queer and tremendously bold idea came 
to her. It was so daring that she 
smiled a little. 
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“T wonder if I could write—a piece of 
poetry,” she said. “I believe—I'll try.” 

No one need ever know that she 
had attempted anything so audacious, 
and she could have the fun of trying. 
There was no one in the room but the 
Green Arm Chair, and it could not be- 
tray her—besides the fact that it would 
not if it could. It was such a nice old 
thing. It had a way at times of seem- 
ing to have forgotten the adventures of 
its wild and rather racketty past and 
of seeming to exist only to hold out its 
arms benignly to receive Grandmant- 
mas. As to Pirates on the High Seas, 
it seemed never to have even heard of 
one. 

A piece of poetry was a thing with 
short lines, and at the end of them 
were words which sounded alike— 
which rhymed. 


‘*Down on a green and shady bed 
A modest violet grew, 
Its stalk was bent, it hung its head 
As if to hide from view.” 


‘¢ “Charge, Chester, charge! on, Stanley, on!’ 
Were the last words of Marmion.” 


‘*Believe me, 
charms 
Which I gaze on so fondly to-day 
Were to fleet by to-morrow and fade in these 
arms 
Like fairy dreams gone to decay.” 


if all those endearing young 


‘* How doth the little busy bee 
Improve each shining hour. 

It gathers honey all the day, 
From every opening flower.” 


These were pieces of poetry, and 
they gave one something to build 
on. “Bed, Head, Led, Shed—Charms, 
Arms, Farms, Carms.” No, Carms was 
not a word. Oh ‘Calms.’ And Calms 
was areal word. That seemed to open 
up vistas. It became quite exciting— 
like a sort of game. There were words 
spelled differently from each other, it 
seemed, which would rhyme. And the 
church-bells went on ringing with that 
soft sound which seemed to make one 
think things. 

What should the piece of poetry be 
about? How pretty that ringing was ! 
Oh, suppose one tried to write a piece 
of poetry about the bells. Bells, Shells, 
Tells, Sells—Ring, Sing, Fling, Wing. 
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And she wrote a “piece of poetry” 
about the church-bells, and of it there 
is no record whatever, but that it was 
the First One. How long it was be- 
fore she wrote another I am not at 
all sure. She did not seem to rush 
madly on in her downward career. 

Time could not possibly be calculat- 
ed in those days. A month seemed to 
hold a Future. Anything might occur 
in the way of rapture during six weeks’ 
holiday. If one heard that a thing 
would happen “Next Year,” one could 
not feel actual interest in it. ‘“ Next 
century” would not have made it much 
less vague. 

But I think she was nine or ten 
years old when, on another. Sunday 
evening, she broke forth again. She had 
read a great deal of the “Secrétaire” by 
that time, and had found that in Mag- 
azines published for grown-up people 
there were many things to read. She 
had discovered that Punch was a source 
of delight, and a person of the name of 
Charles Dickens had attracted her at- 
tention. Perhaps the fact that she had 
made his acquaintance, and that she 
had discovered Punch had given a new 
flavor to her romanticisms. But to the 
last the adventures of the Doll were 
never clouded in their seriousness by 
any sense of humor. Her charm would 
have been lost if one could have treated 
her lightly, or made fun of her. She 
was Reality. 

The Sunday evening when she wrote 
her next piece of poetry was a dark 
and stormy one. It was a winter even- 
ing. The rain was falling and the 
Ww. ind how ling outside. Her sisters were 
in bed, every one else but one servant 
at church, and she was sitting in the 
drawing-room. 

She had pen and ink before her 
again, without any particular reason, 
except that she wanted something to 
do, and again it was the sounds outside 
which gave her her impetus. There 
were no church-bells. They had 
stopped ringing long before, and the 
wintry storm had begun after every 
one must have been safely in church. 
It was the sound of the wind which 
moved her this time. It sounded all 
te more weird, as it rushed wailing 
round the houses, because she was 
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quite alone. Sometimes it seemed to 
exhaust itself in sounds like mournful 
cries heard very far off. That par- 
ticular sound had always affected her 
very much. When she had been a lit- 
tle child lying awake in the Nursery 
bedroom she had been heart- broken 
by a fancy of a baby lost in the dark- 
ness of the night and storm, and wan- 
dering alone, crying, crying for some 
one to find it. 

This Sunday night it made her 
melancholy. Even the cheerful sounds 
of the bright fire of blazing coal were 
not enough to overpower the feeling. 
And she felt so alone that she began 
to wish “Mamma” and the Governess 
would come home from church, and 
wondered how they would get through 
the rain. It seemed lonely when the 
wind sounded like that. 

And suddenly, as a means of distract- 
ing herself, she began to write an- 
other “piece of poetry.” 

It began by being a very harrow- 
ing thing. The immortal whole was 
never seen by her after that night, but 
the flavor of the first verse was so fine 
that it would not be easy to forget it. 
The “Secrétaire” had given her an ac- 
quaintance with more than one dark- 
ling poem, recording and immortalizing 
the sentiments of lofty-minded persons 
who were the victims of accursed fate 
and who in the depths of their woe 
were capable of devoting many verses 
to describing their exalted scorn of 
things in general—particularly suns 
which would unfeelingly persist in shin- 
ing, stars that continued heartlessly to 
remain bright, and skies whose incon- 
siderate blueness could not be too 
scathingly condemned. And the very 
loftiness of their mental altitude was 
the cause of their being isolated from 
the “hollow world.” They were always 
“alone.” Alone. That was a good 
idea. The piece of poetry should be 
called “ Alone.” And the wind should 
be heard in it. How it wailed at that 
particular moment. And this was the 
soul-stirring result : 


ALONE. 


Alone—alone! The wind shrieks ‘‘ Alone!” 
And mocks my lonely sorrow, ° 
** Alone—alone!” the trees seem to moan, 
‘* For thee there’s no bright to morrow.”’ 


THE BEST OF ALL. 


There were no trees—but that was 
immaterial. And there was no sorrow 
—but that also was of no consequence 
whatever. There was, however, a touch 
of unconscious realism in the sugges- 
tion of the to-morrow not wearing a 
cheerful aspect. The next day was 
Monday and it would be necessary to 
go to school again, which was a pros- 
pect never holding forth inducements 
of a glittering nature. She was not 
warmly attached to school. 

But the first verse really impressed 
Her. Up to that time I remember she 
had never been impressed by anything 
she had done. The First One had not 
impressed her at all. She had only 
found it very absorbing to write it. 
But the tone of this struck her. It 
was the tone. It seemed so elevated— 
so grown-up—so like something out of 
the “Secrétaire.” It suggested Lord 
Byron. It seemed to begin a little like 
some of those things he had written 
about ladies—intimating that if he was 
not very careful indeed they would fall 
hopelessly in love with him, which 
might lead to most disastrous results, 
but that, being the noble creature he 
was, he would be careful, and “ spare ” 
them—which the Small Person always 
thought extremely nice of him, and so 
beautiful when expressed in poetry. 
But she had not come to the lady in her 
poetry. In fact, she had not thought 
of her at all, which was quite remiss, 
as she had imagined the sufferer whom 
the wind shrieked at to be a gentle- 
man. Perhaps such had been the feel- 
ings of Quentenravenswoodmaltravers 
when the eldest Miss Grantham’s papa 
had disapproved of him. Gentlemen 
in that situation, in the “Secrétaire,” 
always felt that trees and things were 
taunting them. But it was cheering 
to reflect that he had had a “ bright 
to-morrow” on the occasion when he 
drove home from church with the 
eldest Miss Grantham’s head on his 
shoulder. 

Oh, it really was quite a beautiful 
piece of poetry—at least the beginning 
of it was. And she sat and gazed at it 
respectfully. 

I have wondered since then if one 
has not reason to congratulate her on 
the thing which happened next, and on 
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the result of it. Perhaps Punch and 
the witticisms in the grown-up maga- 
zines, and perhaps the tone of thought 
of the gentleman of the name of Dick- 
ens were her salvation. If it had been 
possible for her to write a second verse 
as harrowing as the first and to com- 
plete her piece of poetry with the same 
sentiments carried to the bitter end, 
this being repeated through her rip- 
ening years and giving tone to them, 
it seems not impossible that the effect 
upon her character might have been a 
little lowering, or at least not of the 
most bracing nature. 

But this was what happened. Though 
a wildly romantic, she was a healthy 
and cheerful-minded Small Person, and 
intense as was her reverence for this 
first verse she found she could not 
possibly write another. She tried and 
tried in vain. She frowned gloomily, 
and listened to the wind howling. She 
thought of the “Corsair,” and the la- 
dies Lord Byron had “spared.” She 
strove to depict to herself the agonies 
of Quentenravenswoodmaltravers be- 
fore Miss Grantham’s papa relented. 
But it was no use. She became more 
and more cheerful, and at last found 
herself giving it up with something like 
a giggle, because it suddenly struck 
her as rather funny that she was sitting 
there trying so hard to “think of some- 
thing sorrowful.” 

And it occurred to her that she 
would try to make it into something 
amusing. 

It is quite possible that unconscious 
cerebration connected with some hu- 
morous poems in Punch or the grown- 
up magazines guided her. She wrote 
the rest of it—and there were a num- 
ber of verses—quite rapidly, and with 
great enjoyment. She laughed a great 
deal as she was doing it. It was quite 
a primitive and aged idea she used 
but it seemed intensely amusing to her. 
The gentleman who had begun by being 
mocked and shrieked at by the winds 
and trees developed into an unmarried 
gentleman whose bachelorhood exposed 
him to many domestic vicissitudes and 
unpleasantnesses. He seemed a very 
hapless gentleman, indeed, and his situ- 
ation was such that one did not won- 
der that the winds in the first verse 
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“seemed to moan” at him, even though 
they intended it for another gentle- 
man. 

She finished the last verse in a burst 
of ecstatic low giggling. When it was 
all done she did not think of respecting 
it or admiring it at all; it did not im- 
press her, it simply made her laugh. 

I wonder if it can have really been at 
all actually funny. At that age one 
laughs so easily. I know nothing 
about the verses but that there was 
an interesting incident connected with 
them, and that they made someone else 
laugh. 

Just as she finished them “Mamma” 
came home from church, and hearing 
the front door-bell ring she took her 
papers off the table. It would not have 
done to let “the boys” know she had 
been trying to write poetry. They 
would have made her life a burden to 
her. 

But “Mamma” was different. Mam- 
ma always liked to be told about things, 
and perhaps the verses would make her 
laugh, too. It was always nice to make 
her laugh. 

So she took the exercise-book under 
her arm, and went upstairs with it, still 
flushed and elated by the excitement of 
composition. 

Mamma was standing before the 
dressing-table taking off her nice little 
black bonnet. She never wore any- 
thing but black after “Poor Papa” 
died, though he died young. 

She turned, smilirg, as the Small 
Person approached with the exercise- 
book under her arm. 

* Well, my dear?” she said. 
have you got there?” 

“T’ve got a piece of poetry,” said the 
Small Person. “I want to read it to 
you and see if you don’t think it’s fun- 
n = ” 


“What 


She forgot to say anything about 


having written it herself. She was so 
full of it and so eager to try it on 
Mamma that it seemed unnecessary to 
say it was her own. Just warm from 
the writing of it, she took it for granted 
that it was all understood. 

She looked so elated and laughing 
that Mamma laughed too. 

“What is it?” she asked. 

“Let me read it to you,” said the 
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Small Person. And she began. “It’s 
called ‘ Alone,’” she said. 

She began with the melancholy verse 
and did her best by it. Mamma looked 
a little mystified at first, but when the 
second verse began she smiled ; at the 
third she laughed her pretty laugh ; at 
the fourth she exclaimed “ Howfunny !” 
at the fifth and sixth she laughed more 
and more, and by the time all the others 
were finished she was laughing quite 
uncontrollably. The Small Person was 
flushed with delight and was laughing 
too. 

“Do you think it’s funny?” she asked. 

“Funny!” exclaimed Mamma. “Oh, 
it is veryfunny! Where did you find 
it? Did you copy it out of one of the 
periodicals ?” 

Then the Small Person realized that 
Mamma did not know who had done it 
and she felt rather shy. 

“Where did you get it?” repeated 
Mamma. 

The Small Person suddenly realized 
that there was an unexpected awkward- 
ness in the situation. It was as if she 
had to confess she had been secreting 
something. 

She became quite red, and answered 
almost apologetically, looking rather 
sheepishly at Mamma, 

“T—didn’t get it from anywhere.” 
She hesitated. “I thought you knew. 
I—I wrote it myself.” 

Mamma’s face changed. She almost 
dropped her bonnet on the floor, she 
was so astonished. 

“You!” she exclaimed, looking al- 
most as if she was a little frightened 
at such an astounding development. 
“You wrote it, my dear? Are you in 
earnest ? Why, it seems impossible.” 

“ But I did, Mamma,” said the Small 
Person, beaming with delight at success 
so unexpected and intoxicating. “I 
really did. Myown self. I was sitting 
in the drawing-room by myself. And 
I wanted to do something because it 
was so lonely—and the wind made such 
a noise. And I began to write—and I 
made it mournful at first. And then I 
couldn’t go on with it, so I thought Td 
make it funny. See, here it is in the 
exercise-book—with all the mistakes in 
it. You know you always keep making 
mistakes when you write poetry.” 


THE BEST OF ALL. 


Dear Mamma had never written po- 
etry. It was revealed afterward that 
* Poor Papa” had done something of 
the sort before he was married. But 
never Mamma. And the rest of the 
children—Aunt Emma’s children and 
Aunt Caroline’s and Uncle Charles’s— 
had never shown any tendencies of the 
kind. And the Square children never 
did it. I think she was a little alarmed. 
She may privately have been struck with 
a doubt as to its being quite healthy. 
I am afraid she thought it was enor- 
mously clever—and, in those days, one 
not infrequently heard darkling stories 
of children who were so clever that “ it 
flew to the brain,” with fatal results. 
And yet, whatever her startled thoughts 
were, she was undisguisedly filled with 
delight and almost incredulous admi- 
ration. She glanced at the exercise- 


book and looked up from it quite 
surprise and 


blushing herself with 
pleasure. 

“Well, my dear” she said, “ you have 
taken me by surprise, I must confess. 
I never thought of such a thing. It— 
why it is so clever!” 

And she put her arms about the over- 
whelmed and ecstasized Small Person 
and kissed her. And for some reason 
her eyes looked quite oddly bright, and 
the Small Person, delighted though she 
was, felt a queer little lump for a mo- 
ment in her throat. 

This being, I suppose, because they 
were both feminine things, and could 
not even be very much delighted with- 
out being tempted to some quaint 
emotion. 


CHAPTER XII. 
‘““EDITH SOMERVILLE ”—AND RAW TURNIPS. 


I rinp it rather interesting to recall 
that, haviug had the amusement of writ- 
ing the poem and the rapturous excite- 
ment of finding it was a success with 
Mamma, the Small Person did not con- 
cern herself further about it. It is 
more than probable that it had a small 
career of its own among her friends and 
relatives ; but of that she seems to have 
heard nothing but that it was read to a 
mature gentleman who pronounced it 
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“clever.” She did not inquire into the 
details and was given none of them. 
This was discreet enough on the part 
of the older people. She was not a self- 
conscious, timid child, to whom con- 
stant praise was a necessity. She was 
an extremely healthy and joyous Small 
Person, and took life with ease and good 
cheer. She would have been disappoint- 
ed if Mamma had thought her “ piece of 
poetry” silly and had not laughed at 
all. As she had laughed so much and 
had been so pleased she had had all 
the triumph her nature craved, and 
more might have been bad for her. To 
have been led to attach any importance 
to the little effusion or to regard it 
with respect would certainly have been 
harmful. It is quite possible that this 
was the decision of Mamma, who prob- 
ably liked her entire unconsciousness. 
It was possibly, however, a piece of 
good fortune for her that her first effort 
had not been a source of discourage- 
ment to her. If it had been, it is likely 


that she would have done nothing more, 
and so would not have spent her early 
years in unconscious training, which 


later enabled her to make an honest 
livelihood. 

As it was, though she wrote no more 
poetry, she began to scribble on slates 
and in old account- books thrilling 
scenes from the dramas acted with the 
Doll. It was very exciting to write 
them down, and they looked very beau- 
tiful when written—particularly if the 
slate-pencil was sharp—but the diffi- 
culty was to get a whole scene on to a 
slate. They had a habit of not fitting, 
and then it was awkward. And it hap- 
pened so frequently that just at the 
most exciting point one’s pencil would 
reach the very last line that could be 
crowded in and strike against the frame 
in the middle of a scene—even in the 
middle of asentence. And it destroyed 
the sentiment and the thrill so to break 
off in such a manner as this: 

“Sir Marmaduke turned proudly 
away. The haughty blood of the Max- 
weltons sprang to his cheek. Ethel- 
-berta’s heart beat wildly. She held out 
her snowy arms. ‘Oh, Marmaduke !’ 
she cried. ‘Oh, Marmaduke, I cannot 
bear it,’ and she burst E 

You cannot get in any more when 
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you come to the wooden frame itself, 
and it was trying to everybody—Sir 
Marmaduke Maxwelton included—not 
to know that Ethelberta simply burst 
into tears. 

And it spoiled it to sponge it all out 
and continue on a clean slate. One 
wanted to read it all together and get 
the whole effect at once. It was better 
in old butcher’s books, because there 
was more room, though of course the 
cook never had “ done with them ” until 
there were only a few pages left, and 
even these were only given up because 
they were greasy. Sometimes one had 
to scribble between entries, and then it 
might happen that when Ethelberta, 
“appalled by the sight ofa strong man 
weeping, bent over her lover, laying 
her white hand upon his broad shoul- 
der, and said, ‘Marmaduke, what has 
grieved youso? Speak, dearest, speak!’ 
Sir Marmaduke turned his anguished 
eyes upon her, and cried in heart-wrung 
tones: ‘Ethelberta—my darling—oh, 
that it should be so Onions ld. Shoul- 
der of Mutton 10s.” 

And old copy-books were almost as 
bad, though one sometimes did get a 
few more blank leaves. But with her 
knowledge of the impassioned nature of 
the descendant of the Maxweltons and 
his way with Ethelberta when he was ex- 
pressing his emotions freely, the Small 
Person could not feel that ‘“Content- 
ment is better than riches,” “Honesty 
is the best policy,” “A rolling stone 
gathers no moss,” were sentiments 
likely to “burst forth from his o’er- 
charged bosom as he gazed into her 
violet eyes and sighed in tender tones ” 
—which not infrequently happened to 
him. Yes, it was extremely difficult to 
procure paper. When one’s maturity 
realizes how very much there is of it in 
the world, and how much might be left 
blank with advantage, and how much 
one is obliged by social rules to cover 
when one would so far prefer to leave 
it untouched, it seems rather sad that 
an eager Small Person could not have 
had enough when she so needed it for 
serious purposes. 

But she collected all she could and 
covered it with vivid creations. It was 
necessary that she should take precau- 
tions about secreting it safely, however. 
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“The boys,” having in some unex- 
plained way discovered her tendencies, 
were immensely exhilarated by the idea 
and indulged in the most brilliant wit- 
ticisms at her expense. 

“Tsay!” they would proclaim, “ she’s 
writing a three-volumed novel. The 
heroine has golden hair that trails on 
the ground. Her name’s Lady Adol- 
phusina.” 

They were not ill-natured, but a girl 
who was “romantic” must expect to 
be made fun of. They used to pre- 
tend to have found pieces of her manu- 
script and to quote extracts from them 
when there were people to hear. 

It was great fun for the boys, but 
the frogs—I should say the Small Per- 
son—did not enjoy it. She was pri- 
vately a sensitive and intensely proud 
Small Person, and she hated it, if the 
truth were told. She was childishly 
frank but desperately tenacious of cer- 
tain reserves, of which the story-writing 
was one. She liked it so much, but she 
was secretly afraid it was a ridiculous 
thing for a little girl to do. Of course 
a child could not really write stories, 


and perhaps it was rather silly and con- 
ceited to pretend, even for amusement, 


that she was doing it. But she never 
let anyone see what she wrote. She 
would have perished rather. And it 
really hurt nobody, however silly it 
was. 

She used to grow hot all over when 
the boys made fun of her. She grew 
hot even if no one heard them, and if 
they began before strangers she felt the 
scarlet rush not only to the roots of 
her hair but all among them and to the 
nape of her neck. She used to feel 
herself fly into a blazing rage, but the 
realization she began her first conscious 
experience with at two years old—the 
complete realization of the uselessness 
of attacking a Fixed Fact— used to 
make her keep still. The boys were a 
Fixed Fact. You cannot stop boys un- 
less you Murder them ; and though you 
may feel—for one wild, rushing mo- 
ment—that they deserve it, you can’t 
Murder your own brothers. If you 
call names and stamp your feet they 
will tease you more; if you burst out 
erying they will laugh and say that is 
always the way with girls, so upon the 
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whole it seems better to try not to look 
ina rage and keep your fury inside the 
little bodice of your frock. She was 
too young to have reached the Higher 
Carelessness of Theosophy and avoid 
feeling the rage. She wasa mild creat- 
ure when left alone to the Doll and the 
Story, but she was capable of furies 
many sizes too large for her. Irritable 
she never was, murderous she had felt 
on more than one occasion when she 
was not suspected of it. She was a 
great deal too proud to “let people 
see.” So she always hid her scraps of 
paper, and secreted herself when she 
was covering them. 

Mamma knew and never catechised 
her about them in the least, which was 
very perfect in her. She doubtless 
knew that in a rudimentary form they 
contained the charms which enriched 
the pages of the Family Herald and 
the Young Ladies’ Halfpenny Journal, 
but she was too kind to interfere with 
them, as they did not seem to interfere 
with “Pinnock’s England” or inspire 
the child with self-conscious airs and 
graces. 

My memory of them is that they 
were extremely like the inspirations of 
the Young Ladies’ Halfpenny. The 
heroines had the catalogued list of 
charms which was indispensable in the 
Journal type of literature. One went 
over them carefully and left nothing 
out. One did not say in an indefinite, 
slip-shod manner that Cecile was a 
blonde. One entered into detail and 
described what she “had” in the way 
of graces. “She had a mass of silken, 
golden locks which fell far below her 
tiny waist in a shower of luxuriant 
ringlets. She had a straight, delicate 
nose, large pellucid violet eyes, slender, 
arched eyebrows, lashes which swept 
her softly rounded, rose-tinted cheek, a 
mouth like Cupid’s bow, a brow of ivory 
on which azure veins meandered, pink 
ears like ocean shells, a throat like ala- 
baster, shoulders like marble, a waist 
which one might span, soft, fair arms, 
snowy, tapering, dimpled hands, and 
the tiniest feet in the world. She wore 
a filmy white robe, confined at her 
slender waist by a girdle of pearl and 
gold, and her luxuriant golden tresses 
were wreathed with snowdrops.” 
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Heroines were not things to be 
passed over as mere trivialities or every- 
day affairs. Neither were heroes. Sir 
Marmaduke Maxwelton covered nearly 
two whole slates before he was done 
with, and then entire justice was not 
done to the “ patrician air which marked 
all of Maxwelton blood.” 

But how entrancing it was to do it. 
The Small Person particularly revelled 
in the hair, and eyes, and noses. Noses 
had always struck her as being more or 
less unsatisfactory, as a rule, but with 
a pencil in one’s hand one can “ chisel ” 
them, and “daintily model” them; 
they can be given a “ delicately patrician 
outline,” a “proud aquiline curve,” “a 
coquettish tilt,’ and be made Greek or 
Roman with a touch, and as to hair, to 
be able to bestow “torrents” of it, or 
“masses,” or “ coils,” or ‘“coronals,” or 
“clouds,” is an actual relief to the feel- 
ings. Out of a butcher’s or greengro- 
cer’s book there is a limit to the size of 
eyes, but within their classic pages ab- 
solutely none. 

Edith Somerville’s hair, I remember 
distinctly, was golden- brown. The 
weight of the “long, thick, heavy curls 
which fell almost to her knee” was 
never stated, but my impression—the 
cold, callous impression produced by 
a retentive memory drawing from the 
shades of the past the picture its vol- 
ume made on the Small Person’s mind 
—my impression would be that no 
mortal frame could have borne it about. 
Edith Somerville would have been 
dragged to earth by it. Her eyes were 
“large, soft, violet eyes,” and were 
shaded by “fringes” almost as long 
and heavy as her hair. But neither of 
these advantages restrained her from 
active adventure and emotions sufli- 
ciently varied and deep to have reduced 
her to Hair Restorer as a stern neces- 
sity. 

She was not created in a copy-book 
or recorded on a slate. She was Told. 

She began in school on one of the 
“ Embroidery ” Afternoons. On twoor 
three afternoons each week the femi- 
nine portion of the school was allowed 
to do fancy-work—to embroider, to cro- 
chet, to do tatting, or make slippers or 
cushions, with pink lap-dogs, or blue 
tulips, or Moses in the Bulrushes on 
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them in wool-work and beads. They 
were delightful afternoons, and the 
reins of discipline were relaxed. 

Sometimes some one read aloud, and 
when this was not being done low-voiced 
talk was permitted. 

It was not an uncommon thing for 
children to say to each other : 

“Do you know any tales to tell?” 

The Small Person, on being asked 
this question, had told something more 
than once. But being asked on this 
special afternoon by the little girl sit- 
ting next to her, she did not reply en- 
couragingly. 

“T can't think of anything to tell,” 
she said. 

“Oh, try,” said her small neighbor, 
whose name was Kate. “Just try; 
you'll remember something.” 

“T don’t think I can,” said the Small 
Person. “The things I know best 
seem to have gone out of my head.” 

“Well, tell an old one, then,” argued 
Kate. “Just anything will do. You 
know such a lot.” 

The Small Person was making won- 
derful open-work embroidery, com- 
posed of a pattern in holes which had to 
be stitched round with great care. She 
hesitated a moment, then took a fresh 
needleful of cotton from the twisted coil 
which was kept thrown round her neck, 
so that it was easy to pull a thread out 
of. 

“T don’t want to tell an old one,” she 
said; “but Ill tell you what Ill do, 
Ill make one up out of my head.” 

“Make one out of your own head!” 
said Kate, with excitement. ‘“ Can 
you?” 

“Yes, I can,” answered the Small 
Person, with some slight awkwardness. 
“Don’t you tell anyone—but I some- 
times make them up for myself—just 
for fun, you know—and write them on 
slates, but you can’t get them all in on 
a slate.” 

“You write them!” Kate exclaimed 
in a breathless whisper, staring at her 
with doubting but respectful eyes. 

“Yes,” the Small Person whispered 
back. “It’s very easy.” 

“Why ” gasped Kate. “ Why— 
you're an Auth’ress—like Charles Dick- 
ens.” 


“No, I’m not,” said the Small Per- 
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son, a little crossly, because somehow 
she felt rather ridiculous and preten- 
tious. “I’m not. Ofcourse that’s dif- 
ferent. I just make them up. It isn’t 
a bit hard.” 

“Do you make them up out of things 
you've read?” asked Kate. 

“No, that wouldn’t be any fun. I 
just think them.” 

Kate gazed at her, doubtful respect 
mingling itself with keen curiosity. 
She edged closer to her. 

“Make one up now,” she said, “and 
tell it to me. Nobody will hear if you 
speak low.” 

And so began the first chapter of 
“Edith Somerville.” It may have been 
the Small Person’s liberality in the mat- 
ter of the golden-brown hair, her lavish- 
ness as to features and complexion, and 
the depth and size of the violet eyes 
which fascinated her hearer. Suffice it 
to say she was bound as by a spell. 
She edged closer and closer and hung 
upon the words of the story - teller 
breathlessly. She had an animated lit- 
tle face and it became more animated 
with every incident. Her crochet-work 
was neglected and she made mistakes 
init. If there was a moment’s inter- 
ruption, for any reason whatever, the 
instant the cause was removed she 
snuggled excitedly against the Small 
Person, saying : 

“Oh, goon, goon! Tell some more, 
tell some more !” 

The Small Person became excited 
herself. She was not limited by a slate- 
frame and she had the stimulus of an en- 
raptured audience. She “told” “ Edith 
Somerville” all the afternoon, and when 
she left the school-room Kate followed 
her while she related it on the way home, 
and even stood and told some more at 
the front gate. It was not finished 
when they parted. It was not a story 
to be finished in an afternoon. It was 
to be continued on the next opportun- 
ity. It was continued at all sorts of 
times and in all sorts of places. Kate 
allowed no opportunity or the ghost of 
one to slip by. 

“Just tell a little ‘Edith Somerville’ 
while we're waiting,” she would say, 
whether it was in the few minutes be- 
fore Miss Hatleigh came in, or in a few 
minutes when she was called from the 
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room by some unforeseen incident, or 
on the way down-stairs, or in the cloak- 
room, or waiting for the door-bell to be 
answered when the Small Person went 
home to her dinner or tea. It was not 
only the Embroidery Afternoons that 
we utilized, any afternoon or morning, 
or any hour would do. 

For a short time the narrative was 
an entire secret. The Small Person 
was as afraid of being heard as she 
was when she entertained herself with 
the Doll. When anyone approached she 
dropped her voice very low or stopped 
speaking. ‘“ What makes you so fun- 
ny?” Kate used to say. “I wouldn’t 
care a bit. It’s a beautiful tale.” And 
somehow one of the other little girls 
found out that the beautiful tale was 
being told, and Kate was made a go- 
between in the matter of appeal. 

“Lizzie wants to know if she may 
listen?” the Small Person was asked, 
and after a little hesitation she gave 
consent and Lizzie listened, and a little 
later one or two others attached them- 
selves to the party. There were occa- 
sions when three or four little girls 
revelled in the woes and raptures of 
Edith Somerville. 

The relation lasted for weeks. It 
began with the heroine’s infancy and 
included her boarding-school days and 
the adventures of all her companions 
of both sexes. There was a youthful 
female villain whose vices were stamped 
upon her complexion. She had raven 
hair and an olive skin, and she began 
her career of iniquity at twelve years 
old, when she told lies about the nice 
blonde girls at the boarding-school, and 
through heartless duplicity and fiend- 
ish machinations was the cause of Edith 
Somerville’s being put to bed—for noth- 
ing. She was always found out in the 
most humiliating way and covered with 
ignominy and confusion, besides being 
put to bed herself and given pages and 
pages of extra lessons to learn. But 
this did not discourage her ; she always 
began again. An ordinary boarding- 
school would have dismissed her and 
sent her home in charge of a policeman, 
but this school could not have gone on 
without her. Edith Somerville would 
have had no opportunity to shine at 
all, and her life would have become 
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a flat, stale, and unprofitable affair. 
Nothing could: damp the ardor of the 
little female villain with the large black 
eyes. When they had left school, and 
Cecil Castleton, who had purple eyes 
and soft black hair, loomed up at Som- 
erville Hall, with a tall, slender, grace- 
ful figure and a slender, silken mus- 
tache, then the female villain began to 
look about her seriously to invent new 
plots in which she could be unmasked, 
to the joy of all the blond people con- 
cerned. Cecil Castleton’s complexion 
was not olive and his hair was not raven 
—it was only black, and soft and wavy, 
and his eyes were purple, which quite 
saved him from being a villain. You 
could not be a villain if you had purple 
eyes. The female villain was naturally 
deeply enamoured of him, and wished 
to separate him from Edith Somerville. 
But of course it was no use. She 
would do things it would take days to 
tell about, and the narration of which 
would cause the school-room audience 
to gasp and turn quite pale, but Cecil 
Castleton always found her out after 
Edith Somerville and himself had suf- 
And it almost seemed 


fered agonies. 
as if he could scarcely have helped it. 
One might have imagined that she was 
extremely careful to commit no crime 


which could not be exposed. She was 
always dropping things where people 
would find them when she had been 
listening, and she sat up at nights to 
keep a diary about the lies she told and 
those she intended to tell, and even 
wrote letters to her aunt that she might 
gloat in black and white over the mis- 
eries and estrangements she was plan- 
ning. Sometimes she even put these 
letters into the wrong envelopes, par- 
ticularly when she intended to accept 
an invitation to take tea with Edith 
Somerville’s bosom friend. This fee- 
bleness of mind may, like her char- 
acter, have been the result of her com- 
plexion, but it gave thrill and excite- 
ment to the story. 

And how the audience was enthralled ! 
It would be a pleasing triumph for a 
story -teller of mature years to see 
such eyes, such lips, to hear such ex- 
clamations of delight or horror as this 
inchoate Small Person was inspired 


by. 
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Naturally, stories told in school and 
at odd times meet with interruptions. 

* Young ladies, you are talking!” 
Miss Hatleigh would say sometimes, 
or one would reach the front gate, or 
some one would intrude, and then 
everything stopped. When it began 
again it began with a formula. 

= And so—Edith came floating 
lightly down the broad old oak stair- 
way while Cecil Castleton stood wait- 
ing below.” 

It always began “And so.” That 
seemed to join it on to what had gone 
before. Accordingly, if the Small Per- 
son paused for a moment, Kate, whose 
property she had become, and who ex- 
ploited her, as it were, and always sat - 
next to her, would make a little excited 
movement of impatience in her seat, 
and poke her in the side with her el- 
bow. 

* And so ” she would suggest. 
« And so—and so Oh, do goon!” 

And the others would lean forward 
also, and repeat: “And so ?—And so?” 
until she began again. 

The history of Edith Somerville be- 
ing completed she began another ro- 
mance of equal power. 

It was also of equal length, extend- 
ing over weeks of relation, and at its 
completion she began another, and an- 
other, and another. There is no know- 
ing how many she told, but however 
her audience varied Kate always sat 
next to her. There were never more 
than two or three other listeners. The 
Tale Listeners were a little exclusive 
and liked to keep together. 

It was through a brilliant inspiration 
of Kate’s that a banquet became part 
of the performance. The Small Person 
was extremely fond of green apples— 
very green and sour ones, such as can 
be purchased at the apple-stands only 
sufficiently early in the year to be con- 
sidered unfit for human food. A ripe 
and rosy apple offered no inducements, 
but a perfectly green one, each crisp 
bite of which was full of sharp juice, 
was a thing to revel in. 

Knowing this taste, Kate had the 
adroit wit to arrive one afternoon with 
her small pocket bulging. 

“T’ve got something!” 
pered. 


she whis- 
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“What is it?” 

“Something to eat while you're tell- 
ing ‘Edith Somerville.’ Green apples.” 

They were such a rapturous success 
and seemed so inspiring in their ef- 
fect that they founded a custom. The 
Listeners got into the habit of bring- 
ing them by turns. Green gooseber- 
ries were also tried and soon Kate had 
another inspiration. 

“Tf I can get a little jug downstairs,” 
she whispered one afternoon, “I am 
going to fill it with water and bring it 
up hidden in my frock. And we can 
hide it under the form and take drinks 
out of it when no one is looking.” 

This may not appear to be a wild- 
ly riotous proceeding, but as jugs 
of water were not admitted into the 
school-room and if one wanted a drink 
one went decorously downstairs first, 
the idea of a private jug and concealed 
libations was a daring and intoxicating 
thing. 

Only Kate would have thought of 
this. She was a little girl with a tre- 
mendous flow of spirits and an en- 
terprising mind. She was sometimes 


spoken of by the authorities, rather dis- 


approvingly, as “a Romp.” 

The Romp managed the feat of bring- 
ing up the jug of water. It was quite 
thrilling to see her come in as if she 
had nothing whatever concealed behind 
the folds of her skirt. She walked 
carefully and showed signs of repress- 
ing giggles as she approached the Lis- 
teners. 

“Have you got it?” 
Small Person. 

“ Yes—under my frock. I'll put it 
under the form.” 

It was put under the form and, as 
soon as it was considered discreet, 


whispered the 
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drinks were taken—sips out of the side 
of the jug, combined with green apples. 
Nobody was particularly thirsty, and 
if they had been there was plenty of 
water downstairs, but that was not 
contraband, it was not mingled with 
acid apples and “ Edith Somerville.” 

There was a suggestion of delightful 
riot and dissipation in it. It was a sort 
of school-room Bacchanalian orgie, and 
it added to the adventures of Edith 
Somerville just the touch of license 
needed. The Small Person’s enjoyment 
was a luxurious thing. To fill one’s 
mouth with green apple and wash it 
down furtively from the jug under the 
form was bordering on perilous advent- 
ure. She was very fond of bordering 
on adventure. When apples were no 
longer green somebody brought raw 
turnips. Perhaps it was Kate again. 
She was a child with resources. Some 
of the girls seemed to like them. The 
Small Person did not, but she liked the 
sense of luxury and peril they represent- 
ed. She was so pleased with the flavor 
of the situation that she bore up against 
the flavor ofthe rawturnips. She never 
told her fellow-banqueters that she did 
not enjoy them, that she found them 
tough and queer, and that it needed a 
great deal of water to wash them down. 
She took large bites and obstinately 
refused to admit to herself that they 
were on the whole rather nasty. To 
admit this would have been to have 
lost an atmosphere—an illusion. And 
she was very fond of her illusions. She 
loved them. She went on telling the 
stories and the listeners hung on her 
words and nourished themselves with 
deadly indigestibles. And nobody died 
—either of “Edith Somerville” or the 
raw turnips. 


(To be continued.) 





THE RESTORATION HOUSE. 
By Stephen T. Aveling. 


N the year one thousand six hundred and sixty, on 
May 28th, there were great rejoicings in the City 
of Rochester, in the County of Kent: Charles 
Stuart the Second had arrived in Rochester from 
the Continent on his way to London, and the 
monarchy was about to be restored. Rochester 
had been the centre of a portion of Cromwell’s 
army, which under Colonel Gibbon had been 
quartered upon the city. Gibbon had been load- 
ed with honors and lands by Cromwell, and 
doubtless expected to be dispossessed of them on 

the revival of the monarchy. 
Rochester being a loyal town, the house of many 
a good royalist had been confiscated by Gibbon un- 
der Cromwell’s orders. The house of Francis Clerke 
was one of these—a house built in the reign of Queen 
: Elizabeth, when England was “one great stonemasons 
The Porch yard.” Its ground plan was a letter E, in honor of the 
Queen, the two outer projections forming wings, and the 

centre projection the porch. 

It is built of red brick, and has an oak roof covered with red tiles. Most of 
the window-frames, mullions, etc., are of oak, but some are of moulded brick. 
The porch, and the wall on each side of the porch, appear to have been cased 
with a brighter red brick, some fifty years after the erection of the building. 
Some elaborate string-courses, mouldings, pilasters, and decoration in brick-work 
were then added. 

Clerke was Recorder for Rochester, and afterward Member of Parliament. His 
father had also been member, and was knighted by King Charles the First. 

Francis Clerke’s house being one of the largest in the city, Colonel Gibbon 
took it and dwelt in it, Clerke afterward redeeming it by paying to Cromwell’s 
commissioners £200. The documents relating to this payment are still pre- 
served in the Record Office. Cromwell wanted the money rather than the house. 

The loyal city of Rochester had suffered under Cromwell, and welcomed with 
the greatest enthusiasm the King’s return. His journey was from Dover through 
Canterbury ; at the former place the Mayor and Aldermen presented him “a 
large bible with gold clasps.” 

“On Monday, the 28th of May,” says the chronicler, ‘he came unto Rochester 
about 5 of the clock in the afternoon, and went immediately to Collonel Gibbon, 
his house, where, after he had a little refreshed himself, he went to Chatham, to 
see the ‘Royal Sovereign’ (a large ship which lay there),* and returned that 
night to Collonel Gibbon, his house, where he lay, and was by the Collonel pre- 
sented with a most dutyful and Icyal address from him and his Regiment, which 
was then Quartered in Rochester.” 

The royal and episcopal lands which had been granted to Colonel Gibbon dur- 
ing the usurpation, and which by the return of his sovereign he was on the 
point of losing, were wisely confirmed by the King, and Gibbon was made loyal 
by the generosity of the King. The town was fully decorated with banners and 
ribbons “and silver bodkins.” ‘The citizens had hung up, over the midst of 
the streets, many beautiful garlands, curiously made up with costly scarves and 

td King, during his abode at sea, gave new names to the whole navy (‘consisting of twenty-six goodly ves- 
sels"). 
Vou. XILI.—44 
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ribbons, decked with spoons and bod- 
kins of silver, and small plate of several 
sorts; and some with gold chains, in 
like sort as at Canterbury ; each striv- 
ing to outdo the other in all expressions 
of joy.” * 

The walls were adorned with hang- 
ings and carpets of tapestry and other 
costly stuff. There were maids “ clad 
all alike in white garments,” with 
scarves about them ; who, having pre- 
pared many flaskets covered with fine 
linen and adorned with rich scarves 
and ribbons, which flaskets were fuil of 
flowers and sweet herbs, strewed the 
way. There were multitudes of country 
people making loud shouts, and in many 
places “sets of loud music ;” also the 
old music of tabor and pipe. The street 
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severe as that of any tyrant king. Hair 
and beards were beginning to grow on 
the Cromwellian heads and faces, and a 
long curling wig covered the cropped 
poll of many a Puritan returned to 
loyalty. From the picturesque win- 
dows of the overhanging houses, flowers 
were thrown down in the King’s path as 
he rode. The Cathedral bells rang out 
a merry peal, and from a turret of the 
keep of the great Norman castle, one 
hundred and twenty feet high, a royal 
flag spread itself to the breeze. This 
tower, externally, is scarcely altered 
since that great day, and it was even 
then five and a half centuries old. 

The king rode a magnificent horse 
and was sheltered from the sun by a 
handsome canopy supported by four 
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was thronged and every window crowd- 
ed with people, and there was scram- 
bling for money by the small boys and 
girls. Snatches of royalist songs, which 
had been prohibited for many years, 
now came from the lips of loyal men 
who had groaned under a despotism as 

* England's Joy ; or, a Relation of the most Remark- 
able Passages, from his Majesty’s arrival at Dover to his 


Entrance at Whitehall. London. Printed by Thomas 
Creak. 1660. 


banner poles borne by four loyal adhe- 
rents. “On his right rode his royal 
Brothers.” ‘There were divers gallant 
troops of horse, consisting of the nobil- 
ity, knights, and gentlemen of note, clad 
in very rich apparel, also several foot 
regiments of the Kentish men.” Then 
came the King’s equerries and footmen, 
and divers of the King’s servants who 
came with him from beyond the sea ; 
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the gorgeous retinue contrasting great- 
ly with the puritanical garments which 
the city had been accustomed to see 
during the previous twelve years. 

The good old John Marloe, Mayor of 
Rochester, and the aldermen met and 
welcomed the King, and presented a 
loyal address, and the people as one 
man welcomed “ the King’s return to his 
own.” There was royal feasting and 
merry-making that night in the dining- 
hall of Francis Clerke’s house—hence- 
forth to be called the Restoration House 
in honor of the King’s visit. The hall 
exists now as it was then, with the same 
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from the upper end of the hall; also 
the lower chimney-piece of stone, lately 
discovered behind a wood boarding 
which had covered it for many years, 
and the hearth where the wood logs 
used to burn. Beyond the wall, at the 
upper end of the dais, is the withdraw- 
ing-room, almost in the same state as 
when King Charles saw it. The oak 
mantel, or chimney-piece, with its carved 
illustration of peace on one side and war 
on the other, and its carved heads (pro- 
bably portraits of the first owner), has 
fortunately been well preserved, not- 
withstanding the numbers of boys and 











Chimney and Mantelpiece in the Withdrawing Room. 
P 


panelled walls, upper mantelpiece, and 
window. 

The dais, where the high table stood 
for those entitled “to sit above the salt,” 
is still there, and the staircase leading 


girls who have been in the room—the 
house having once been used asa school. 
This room on the plan is marked “ Oak 
Room.” Over this drawing-room is a 
similar room with a Tudor bay-window 
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The Back of Restoration House, showing the Bay Window. 


of excellent proportions, and there are 
remains of some beautiful carving which 


once adorned its walls. Adjoining this 
on the north side, and over the dining- 
hall, is aroom some thirty-five feet long ; 
beyond this the grand staircase, “ wide 
enough to drive a horse and carriage 
down ;” and again beyond this, the 
chamber where the King slept. 

Before the feasting was over and the 
guests had gone to rest, John Marloe, 
the Mayor, and Aldermen and Council, 
visited the King and begged his Maj- 
esty to accept a silver basin and ewer. 
The choice of present was a curious one, 
but a late chronicler suggests that the 
corporation was anxious that the King 
“should leave the city with clean 
hands.” 

The quaint record in the Corporation 
books is as follows: “John Marloe 
Mayor 1659—60. At a special meeting 


for the Mayor Aldermen and Com. Coun- 
sell of the said Cittie, the 25th day of 
May 1660. It is ordered and agreed 
whereas John Marloe Esq. . 
p' and disbursed for a faire piece of 
plate (being a bason and ewer gilt) to 
be presented in the name of the Mayor 
and C. &e. to the King’s Ma‘ on his 
higness passing through the same Cittie 
the sum of one hundred pounds and 
whereas several Gen" and other psons in 
about the Cittie have subscribed to con- 
tribute. . . the Corporation to pay 
so much of the said £100 as shall not 
be repaid.” 

Francis Clerke, who had _ suffered 
through his loyalty, was honored with 
knighthood by Charles the Second. He 
represented the City of Rochester dur- 
ing the reigns of Charles II., James IL., 
and William and Mary, until his decease, 
in 1691. His father was member dur- 
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ing the reigns of James I. and Charles L., 
and was knighted by the latter. The 
bedroom of the king was panelled and 
decorated in black and gold, but a fire 
(luckily confined to this room) destroyed 
some of the panelling. The cornice, 
with its original decoration, still re- 
mains. A large window with the original 
frame and glass was lately discovered, 
and there is a handsome carved chim- 
ney-piece of wood, from which at least 
twenty coats of paint have been re- 
moved. In place of the destroyed 
panels the walls are now covered with 
seven cartoons illustrating Tennyson’s 
“ Enid.” 

After living in the house many years, 
I discovered by chance that there was a 
secret passage from this room, through 
one of the panels, to the room above 
and the roof, and through the room be- 
low into the garden. This passage, 
which had been unknown to those 
dwelling in the house in later years, 
was not unknown to the jackdaws, as 
they had found access through or un- 
der the roof. Year after year they had 
made their nests, piling up stick up- 
on stick, until the whole passage was 
blocked. 

Fortunately this “bird-made inflam- 
mable pile” did not take fire when the 





Glimpse of the Staircase through an Open Door. 


room was partly burnt, or the result 


would have been serious. The passage 
was discovered by an architect who 
made a plan of the house, when several 
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feet of space could not be accounted for 
—the inside and outside of the build- 
ing not agreeing. It was so cleverly 
arranged and concealed that, but for 
this measured plan, it might even now 
have been undiscovered. 

Tradition assigned to the house two 
underground passages—one to the river 
and one to the Cathedral. I had no 
faith in these traditions until one day 
an old man, who was working in the gar- 
den, assured me that when a boy, “sixty 
years ago,” he had seen one passage 
opened. He pointed outa slab in the 
cellar, which, he said, covered the en- 
trance to the passage which led to the 
river. I had the slab removed, and 
found a square bricked space about four 
feet square and twelve feet deep. I de- 
scended by a ladder and found that a 
passage led from this space. The pas- 
sage passed through and under the 
foundation of the house diagonally, with 
the building on the north side. Its 
width was about two feet and its height 
five feet eight inches, and I could just’ 
walk into it without inconvenience. 
Unfortunately, at some time a well had 
been sunk through this passage, and my 
ramble was checked by the convex brick- 
work of the well. It has been suggested 
that the well might originally have been 
a trap, and that the walls had been ex- 
tended upward ata later period, when 
the original use of the passage had 
passed away. 

In the wall of the ground floor is an 
opening with window cut at the exact 
angle of the passage. This was evi- 
dently intended to watch signals at the 
passage end. The walls on this side of 
the house, as in front, are covered with 
ivy, of which the stems are in some 
places ten inches in diameter, and the 
roots have been found touching the 
water in the well, thirty-five feet below 
the level of the garden. 

Charles Dickens, in “Great Expecta- 
tions,” describes Restoration House 
(Chap. XXIX.) as Satis House, and as 
inhabited by Miss Havisham. “I had 
heard of Miss Havisham up-town—every- 
body, for miles round, had heard of Miss 
Havisham up-town—as an immensely 
rich and grim lady, who lived in a large 
and dismal house barricaded against 
robbers, and who led a life of seclusion. 
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. . .« I had stopped to look at the 
house as I passed, and its seared red- 
brick walls, blocked windows, and 
strong green ivy, clasping 

even the stacks of chimneys 

with its twigs and tendons, 

as if with sinewy old arms, 

made up a rich, attractive 

mystery.” 

Great precautions had 
been taken by some previous 
occupant of the house for 
protection against robbers ; 
bars, bolts, chains, and locks 
almost defied admission. 

The many blocked windows 
were probably due to that 
iniquitous tax which existed 
until about fifty years ago— 
the window tax. Each win- 
dow over seven paid a tax of 
seven shillings and sixpence. 
Windows above a certain size 
paid as two or even three. I 
found thirty windows closed 
against the light of day — 
lath and plaster outside and 
inside, with the original oak 
frame and the glass complete 
between them. The glass in 
some cases had become 
opaque by the decomposition 
of the surface, but the frames 
were, and are still, as hard as 
bone. There are fifty-two 
windows in the front of the house alone, 
the tax therefore would have been very 
heavy. 

There was a period (some one hun- 
dred years ago) when people liked low 
ceilings and stuffy rooms. To accom- 
plish this, false ceilings were in some 
places added. On removing these I 
found another ceiling some eighteen 
inches above them. Between most of 
the floors and ceilings the space is filled 
with silver sand. The smallest hole 
pierced in a ceiling entails a continu- 
ous fine stream of sand as through an 
egg-class. Whether the sand was placed 
there to deaden sound, or to prevent 
the passage of rats and mice, is un- 
certain. As sound is readily conveyed 
from the extreme parts of the house, 
and there is an absence of rats and 
mice, it is assumed that the latter sug- 
gestion is correct. 
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Besides windows and ceilings I found 
two entire staircases built up, the bal- 
ustrades being enclosed between the 


The Staircase 


lath and plaster on each side of the 


wall. I have converted a “dark and 
dismal house” into a light, airy, and 
bright dwelling, without sacrificing one 
atom of the original work, and the 
house now very nearly represents what 
it was in olden days. 

The growth of the ivy is so rapid 
that it is necessary to cut a very large 
quantity away every year, sometimes 
nearly half a ton. 

Every stranger looking at the house 
exclaims, ‘That house must have a his- 
tory and a ghost.” Many a story has 
been told of the ghost which has, from 
time to time, been seen (or is said to 
have been seen) within its walls, and 
many a servant has, from fear, refused 
service in this so-called haunted house. 

I came into possession of this old 
mansion in December, 1875, and on 
April 27, 1876, slept in it for the first 
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At ten o'clock on that night my 
family retired to rest ; having some let- 
ters to write Isat up later. At a quarter 
to twelve I was startled by a loud noise-— 
a sort of rumbling sound which appeared 
to proceed from the hall. I left my 
writing and went to the hall, and found 
that the noise pro- 
ceeded from the 
staircase, but I 
could see nothing 
unusual. 

The _ staircase 
has massive oak 
posts and balus- 
trades. The walls 
are covered with 
tapestry in pleas- 
ing colors and 
composed of rural 
and pastoral sub- 
jects, given to the 
then owner of the 
house by the “ Mer. 
rie Monarch” after 
his visit * (for two 
hundred and thir- 
ty-two years this 
beautiful speci- 
men of the needle- 
work or handicraft 
of the seventeenth century has been pre- 
served, and it is still in a perfect state) ; 
and on the landings of the staircase are 
some old carved-oak chests, and high- 
backed Elizabethan chairs, which pict- 
ure to one a suitable habitation for a 
ghost. Fortunately, or unfortunately, 
however, I had no belief in ghosts, and 
commenced an investigation of this ex- 
traordinary noise. Could it be rats, or 
mice, or owls? No, the noise was ten 
times louder than could possibly pro- 
ceed from these creatures ; besides, I 
knew there were no rats in the house. 
The noise was repeated, but much loud- 
er (two drum-sticks upon a large drum 
would not have made more noise), and 
I was able to localize it ; still could see 


time. 


* Tapestry was the usual gift of a monarch. These 
pieces are said to have been made at Mortlake, in Surrey, 
where the royal tapestry was made in the seventeenth 
century. (The favorite present of Queen Victoria is an 
India shawl.) 

A servant once took a piece of this tapestry from the 
wall, and I found it being beaten on the lawn as though 
it were an old carpet. Even the moths have more rever- 
ence for royal tapestry and have not injured it. It is 
thought that something has been worked into it which 
insects object to. 
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nothing. I thought someone had fallen 
on the stairs, and I shouted, “ Who is 
there?” <A reply came, ‘Hush!”—first 
softly and then very loud—too loud al- 
most for a human voice. As no person 
was visible I was puzzled and went up- 
stairs by another staircase, and ascer- 
tained that none 
of my family had 
left their bed- 
rooms, and that 
certainly no trick 
was being played 
me. 

The same rum- 
bling, rolling 
sound was repeat- 
ed, and as I stood 
on the top of the 
great staircase I 
felt a little uncom- 
fortable, but not 
frightened. The 
noise seemed to 
proceed from a 
large carved - oak 
coffer or chest (as 
old as the house), 
which stood on a 
landing about half- 
way up the stairs. 

I approached the chest, from which 
appeared to come the word “Hush!” 
Could it be the wind whistling through 
acrack? No! It was far too loud for 
any such explanation. 

I opened the lid of the chest and 
found it empty. Again the noise, now 
from under the chest. I was just 
strong enough to move the chest. I 
turned it over, and slid it down the 
stairs on to the next landing. Again 
the noise and again the “hush,” which 
now appeared to come from the floor 
where the coffer had stood. I then felt 
I would rather have had someone with 
me to assist in my investigation, and to 
join me in making the acquaintance of 
the ghost ; but although my sensations 
were probably the most uncomfortable 
I ever experienced, I was determined if 
possible to unearth the mystery. 

The light was imperfect and I went to 
another part of the house for a candle, 
in order to examine the floor. In my 
absence the noise was repeated louder 
than ever, and not unlike distant thun- 
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der. On my return I was saluted with 
“hush!” which I felt convinced came 
from a voice immediately under the floor. 

By the light of the candle 1 examined 
the dark-oak boards, and discovered 
what appeared to be a trap-door about 
two feet six inches square; the floor 
at some time had been varnished and 
the cracks or joints of the trap had 
been filled and sealed with the varnish. 
I now hoped I had found the habitation 
of my troublesome and noisy guest. I 
procured a chisel and cut the varnished 
joint, and found that there was a trap- 
door, as I supposed. 

By the aid of a long screw-driver I 
was able to move the door, but at that 
moment a repetition of the noise im- 
mediately under me, made me hesitate 
(for a moment) to try and raise it. 

With feelings better imagined than 
described, I raised the lid and looked 
into a dark chasm; all was still. At 
that moment a tall old clock (now 
called a “grandfather” clock) with a 
wooden case painted green (which I 
have since scraped and have found to 
be beautifully inlaid with birds and 
flowers in various colored woods), and 
with a large striking-bell, suddenly with 
a loud “whirr” struck the hour of 
twelve, and in the distance I heard the 
Cathedral bell tolling the hour of mid- 
night. A long African spear was in the 
corner near me, and I struck this into 
the opening ; I then tied a string to the 
candlestick to lower it into the opening ; 
but I was for the first time nervous or, 
I may say, frightened at what I saw. 

It was not the celebrated traditional 
ghost of the house—a nun with a babe 
in her’ arms and a rope dangling from 
her neck, or the flock of sheep which 
had been heard being driven up the 
staircase ; but to leave the ghostly sub- 
ject for a moment, it might be mentioned 
that it was anticipated that Charles 
Dickens, in the next chapter of “‘ Edwin 
Drood” would have introduced Restora- 
tion House. Alas! the next chapter was 
not written. 

Mr. Robert Langton, in “the Child- 
hood and Youth of Charles Dickens,” 
says: “ His last visit to Rochester was 
on Monday, June 6, 1870, when he 
walked over from Gad’s Hill, accom- 
panied by his dogs. On this occasion 
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he was seen by several persons leaning 
on the fence in front of Restoration 
House, and apparently examining the 
old mansion with great care. It was 
remarked at the time that there would 
be some notice of this building in the 
tale then current, and nothing was 
more likely, for on the following day, 
Tuesday, or possibly Wednesday, we 
find he had, in the last chapter of the 
story ever to be written, reintroduced 
“The Vines,” * a fine open space im- 
mediately in front of Restoration 
House.” 

Returning to our ghost story, I must 
go back to the morning of the day when 
the extraordinary noises were heard in 
the old house. On that morning I went 
through the house examining the pipes 
and taps of water and gas-supply ; one 
old main water-tap I turned on, but 
neglected to turn it off again. About 
a quarter of a mile from the house is a 
brewery (alluded to by Dickens), and 
the owner of this house was formerly 
the owner of the brewery also, and for 
many years the house was supplied 
with water from it. 

Under the staircase was a large tank, 
and this was filled each night when the 
pumping in the brewery took place. 
The tank and brewery supply had 
ceased to be used, but the tank re- 
mained full of water, and the pipes 
communicating with it full of air. Ata 
quarter to twelve on the night in ques- 
tion the brewery pump was set to work, 
and my turning on the connecting tap 
having put the brewery and house 
again in communication, the moment 
the pump began to work the air in the 
pipes was driven from the brewery end 
into the tank, and being forced into the 
water, bubbled up to the surface, caus- 
ing a most extraordinary rumbling, roll- 
ing sort of noise. Every now and then 
the water and air escaped to the sur- 
face, making a sound which resembled 
“hush.” 

There were no carpets on the stairs 
and the house was not completely 

*«The Vines ” was Suet? a vineyard, and it will 
be noted that in the tale Dickens calls it the Monks’ 
Vineyard. 

It was really the vineyard of the Monks of Rochester. 
The account of Brother John Dane, the Cellarer_ of 
Rochester Priory, rendered 7 Ric. II. (1384), supplies 


curious items of payment in connection with this vine: 
yard of the Monks. 
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furnished—this assisted the noise and 
the reverberation. What did I see, 
when I looked in the chasm, which 
alarmed me? A man’s face — which 
must have been a reflection of my own, 
the candle brilliantly lighting it up and 
producing a “ Pepper's ghost.” 

Had I not investigated this mysteri- 
ous noise, I should have been annoyed 
every midnight with the gambols of this 
aérated water from the brewery. There 
was some little disappointment in find- 
ing the ghost was a real ghost, and not 
a visionary sort of thing. Doubtless 
many a ghost-story —I might say all 
ghost-stories—would have a similar ex- 
planation and end if they were similarly 
investigated. 


I have little more to add. 
In June, 1667, the celebrated Samuel 
Pepys visited Rochester, and in his diary 


WORTH WHILE. 


he describes his impression of Restora- 
tion House. “I strolled into the fields, 
a fine walk, and there saw Sir Francis 
Clerke’s house, which is a pretty sight, 
and into the cherry garden, and there 
met with a young, plain, silly shopkeeper 
and his wife, a pretty young woman, 
and I did kiss her.” 

A well-known writer of the present 
day, in describing his visit to Rochester, 
says: “ Here is Restoration House. An- 
tique peace rests on that ivy-grown 
front, on those quaint windows and 
chimneys. You enter in, and staircases 
and passages and wainscoted chambers 
carry you centuries away. There are 
human beings who fancy (of course it 
is a vain fancy) that, might they but fly 
away to such a house, they would be at 
rest from a weary world, whose burden 
is beyond heart or strength, and where 
things in general tend to be gritty.” 





WORTH 


WHILE. 


By Edward S. Martin. 


I pray thee, Lord, that when it comes to me 
To say if I will follow Truth and thee, 

Or choose instead to win as better worth 

My pains, some cloying recompense of earth— 


Grant me, great Father, from a hard fought field, 
Forespent and bruised, upon a battered shield, 
Home to obscure endurance to be borne 

Rather than live my own mean gains to scorn. 


Far better fall with face turned toward the goal, 
At one with wisdom and my own worn soul, 
Than ever come to see myself prevail, 

When to succeed at last is but to fail. 


Mean ends to win and therewith be content— 


Save me from that! 


Direct thou the event 


As suits thy will: where e’er the prizes go, 
Grant me the struggle, that my soul may grow. 





IN RENTED ROOMS. 


By George 


HE third floor back 
was crying. 

Not boisterously, 
like your person of 
apoplectic grief. Just 

quietly, with now and then 

an audible sob that had 

frightened her at first ; 
some one might hear her. But now she 
had been crying some time and had for- 
gotten that danger; for she was very 
miserable. 

The young man who lived overhead 
came up the stairs with the light, quick 
tread he had acquired behind the count- 
er, and heard her. At first he was not 
sure—crying girls were not much in his 
line—and he stopped to listen. That 
settled it. There came a sob that scat- 
tered doubt. 

“H’m,” said he to himself, and he 
crept on to his room yet more quietly. 
He felt sure she would feel worse yet 
to know she had been overheard. 

He knew this girl on the third floor 
back—that is, he knew her by sight. 
They got table-board in the same house, 
and he had seen her at meals. But 
their seats were far apart, and the land- 
lady was too worried with her cares to 
see that all the lodgers were properly 
introduced one to the other. And 
without an introduction two lodgers 
might not converse together. This was 
the first element in the etiquette of the 
place. 

But he had seen her, and was im- 
pressed. Her appearance commanded 
respect, and he was all that was respect- 
fuland respectable. That she was alone 
was proven by the fact of her being 
there. People with funds or friends 
did not from choice inhabit this house 
with its front-door legend: “ Rooms 
and Table Board.” And she was cry- 
ing. 

He heard, and was sorry for her. 
He was in a book-store, and gave him- 
self credit for finer sensibilities than 
those of the ordinary retail clerk. 
Really, he was not a bad little fellow. 
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And the house-partitions were thin— 
and the sound of her sobs made his 
heart swell with sympathy. He wanted 
to do something for her, but his idea 
was vague; so he sat down to think. 
Thinking was an accomplishment upon 
which he prided himself. 

If you haven’t lived in rented rooms 
you can form no idea how tremendous 
a thing it is to take the initiative in an 
affair of this kind. All conventional 
precedent was against his doing any- 
thing ; his heart alone was for it. And 
he was not an originator ; so what to do 
and how to do it were weighty problems 
with him. 

He would probably have done noth- 
ing had not her sobs become more vio- 
lent. They suggested hysterics, and 
that made him jump. There was a lady 
in front of his store once, went into 
hysterics when a dray ran over her little 
dog. A policeman threw water in her 
face, and she recovered. It made a 
profound impression on the little clerk, 
and now when he jumped up he did not 
sit down again. He marched with quite 
a firm step down the stairs, and deliv- 
ered a decided knock on the door of 
the third floor back. 

A moment intervened, during which 
he remembered that even people in the 
house who had been properly intro- 
duced never called at each others’ 
rooms. He would have run away then 
but he didn’t dare to; that seemed 
worse than waiting. So he waited, and 
heard the sound of dabbling in water. 
Presently the bolt was pulled back and 
the key turned in the lock, and the 
door opened. And she stood holding 
to it, red-eyed, with a damp little ball 
of handkerchief crumpled in one hand. 

Then it suddenly occurred to the lit- 
tle clerk that he had nothing to say. 
So he turned pink, and stammered ap- 
pealingly. At first, she was aware of 
nothing but grave offence against con- 
ventional precedent; but presently, 
from her superior height, she discov- 
ered the offender behind this bugbear- 
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ish obstacle ; and immediately she found 
a new interest in him. 

“ Well?” said she, at length. 

“T heard—I—I felt sor—don’t you 
know—I wanted to do something, you 
know.” 

Such an embarrassed little fellow as 
he was ! 

She perceived that his motive was 
good, and after a shade of hesitation 
opened the door wide. 

“Will you sit down ?” said she. 

He would have done anything she 
suggested, and he was glad she said 
what she did. It would have been so 
easy to say something cutting, severe. 

He stepped in and took a chair. She 
left the door wide ajar, and sat on the 
other. Of chairs there were but two. 

The little clerk made another gallant 
effort to say something, and glanced 
comprehensively about the room as 
though seeking a clue. An open letter 
in heavy writing lay on the table, but 
he did not connect that in any way with 
her grief. Quite casually she put her 
hand over it, folded it, and slipped it 
under a book. 


“This is kind of you,” said she then, 
for she saw he had nothing ready for de- 


livery. “I appreciate it. You heard 
me crying and felt sorry forme. That 
was good of you, for we are strangers, 
you know, as things go. Well, I'm not 
crying now, orany more. It’s over, and 
I thank you for stopping it. I had 
enough and wanted to stop.” 

“Yes,” said he, “I thought of that— 
hysterics, you know. And I thought if 
I could do anything, you know . 

“Yes, I know,” said she, smiling at 
him pleasantly. “You were good. 
You’ve done me good already. I can’t 
tell you about it— you would hardly 
care to know — but I felt as though 
there wasn’t any goodness in all the 
world—as though faith and constancy 
were empty terms— lonesome, in conse- 
quence—blue, I guess you'd call it,” she 
concluded, laughing nervously. “So 
you see you ministered unto me at the 
darkest moment.” 

She had risen, and the clerk rose too. 
He felt there was nothing more to do 
or say. He got as far as the door, and 
there hung, lingeringly, to the knob 

“Only, don’t do it again,” said he, 
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with a desperate attempt at lightness of 
manner. “Blues, you know— they're 
n.g. Don’t have anything to do with 
them.” 

“T shan’t promise,” said she. 
if I do—why, then ‘4 

« Just call on me, please. I'll fix ’em,” 
he called back from the end of the hall. 
“Good-evening,” he nodded, from half 
way up the stair. “Meet again,” and 
he was in his own room, with his head 
whirling. 

After that they met often, and not 
altogether by chance. The little clerk 
made a point of seeing her. And if she 
cried again, he did not know it. Still, 
it was evident she was not always hap- 
py. She let her thoughts go away 
from herself—far, far away, it seemed. 
And she had considerable correspond- 
ence, mostly in envelopes of a uniform 
business-like shape and size. He no- 
ticed that her hours of abstraction 
usually followed close upon a letter. 
So he made sport of it, and assumed a 
directing air. 

“Took here,” he would say, “here’s 
too many letters. They don’t make 
you feel good. Ill have to cut down 
your postage allowance.” 

Then she would come back to earth 
by an effort, and make some sort of 
answer. And one time she turned to 
him very seriously, and said : 

“Tell me what you would do if you 
had a very good friend, and you should 
find yourself disappointed in him—or 
should fear that you might ?” 

“ Don’t know, you know,” said he. 
“But I think I'd stay by him and be- 
lieve in him just as long as I could. 
Give him every chance in the world, 
for a ‘very good friend’ is mighty un- 
common, you know.” 

She looked into his eyes so long and 
steadfastly that he began to feel uneasy, 
and to wonder what he had said that 
was out of place. Then she took his 
hand and gave it a hearty shake. This 
did not seem unconventional, for she 
was quite a little bit larger than he ; 
and they had come to count strongly 
upon each other. 

“You are right,” said she, warmly. 
“One must have faith in a friend, or 
there can be no friend. He shall have 
every chance in the world.” 


“Only, 
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He left her soon after that, and went 
up to his room. There he thought it 
over. The deference to his judgment 
he found as delightful as it was extraor- 
dinary. It increased his self-respect, 
and almost gave him added stature. 
To set forth a line of conduct for some- 
one, he told himself, furnished a de- 
lightful sensation. He liked it—and he 
liked her. He wondered if she would 
always, in any event, so defer to him? 

Sometimes it seemed to him that this 
was a question that should be settled 
at once, in so far as a question of the 
future could be settled. These occasions 
would spring from almost nothing—a 
nod and smile in passing, her easy car- 
riage in walking, a greeting that showed 
she was really glad to see him—that she 
placed a value on his friendship. Then 
he would go to his room and sit at 
the open window. Out across the city 
somewhere he would see, springing 
through the intervening blocks, a pa- 
latial residence — his and hers. He 
would smile at this, first happily, then 
doubtfully ; but he would scowl away 
the doubts, get out his bank-book, look 
at the familiar balance, and say, quite 
defiantly : “ Well, why not? Some day 
it will come.” 

He would slap the book back in the 
drawer, and stride up and down the 
apartment—four good strides each way 
—pause, hands in pockets, to study the 
pattern of the carpet ; decidedly, it was 
not good—something finer in that pal- 
ace. Stride on again, coining money 
at each stride, and at each stride com- 
ing leagues nearer the palace—-and her. 
Expand his chest—Ah-h-h—and throw 
out his arms on each side. Sometimes 
when he did this his knuckles hit the 
wall; then he would start, shake his 
head, look at the bruised flesh, and sit 
down. 

Then would come a disconsolate sense 
of wearied longing to no purpose. 
Everything, even his stature, seemed 
to militate against him. Of course, he 
knew that some of the world’s great 
men had been small men ; and then 

Off again, striding up and down, full 
of strong purpose. Wouldn’t wait for 
the palace before deciding that ques- 
tion. Make that balance only a little 
bigger—a good solid backing for sup- 
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port, when it should come to that. And 
then. Well, then—— 

Really, he had most magnificent ideas 
and aspirations. He knew books of a 
certain class pretty well, and these 
books fostered his manner of thinking. 
Prevailingly, he was optimistic —hoping 
the best for himself, thinking the best 
of everybody else—a good little chap 
who had no business whatever to be 
alone. 

And right beneath, in the thiic floor 
back, she sat re-reading a letter she 
had just answered. And she could 
hardly keep from singing as she read it 
—till, in view of the termination of her 
great trouble, she reverted to that day 
when she cried and the clerk came to 
her relief. And—dear little fellow—he 
had been good to her—and had bol- 
stered up her faith, and, knowing noth- 
ing of it, had aided in working out 
her great happiness that was now to 
come. She said she would tell him of 
it, and she smiled to think he would be 
really pleased to know what he had 
done. He had acted so disinterested- 
ly that—well, Jack would be happy to 
know about that phase of the affair, too 
—and she would tell him later, when 
she was really Jack’s wife. 

That evening after tea, then, they 
were in the parlor, quite alone. Some- 
how they were often alone together 
now; when they appeared, the other 
lodgers delicately withdrew. It would 
have been embarrassing for her if she 
had thought of it; but she had no 
thoughts save for Jack. And as for the 
clerk—why, he saw it and called them 
blessed. And there it was. 

It was twilight, but not dark enough 
for the gas. They could see each other 
plainly, and the conventionalities were 
undisturbed. 

Off somewhere, out of sight, a hand- 
organ was playing, and the tune came 
mingled with the happy cries of chil- 
dren dancing to the measure. He 
thought he had never heard anything 
quite so pleasant. 

“T am going away very soon,” said 
she, suddenly ; and her voice had a 
conscious effort in it. 

“Going away,” he repeated, and he 
looked up at her, startled. He had not 
anticipated such a catastrophe. But 
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she did not appear cast down by the 
prospect. “Going away! Why?” 

“Oh—somebody wants me to. I— 
can’t you guess ?—I’m going to be mar- 
ried.” 

He sat down quickly, as though he 
had received a physical blow. It came 
so suddenly, after the organ’s music, 
and the children’s cries. But they were 
hushed now and he noticed it. 

For some moments he was very still ; 


WERE FORGOTTEN. 


and then he looked up at her and 
smiled whitely. 

3 “Tm very glad for you—very,” said 
e. 

She had been looking at him, at first 
startled, and then swiftly comprehend- 
ing. And now, after a hesitating bit, 
she came behind his chair. 

“You're a good boy,” said she, with 
gentle tenderness. Then she kissed 
him once and left him. 





THE CITIES THAT WERE FORGOTTEN. 
By Charles 


A HE most remarkable 
hiatus in American 
history—and perhaps 
in all history—is that 
which sunders the 
past and present of 
the Quivira. Individ- 

uals have now and then lost identity ; 
but never elsewhere was there a town so 
consummately confounded. Altogether 
gratuitously, but so fully that a century 
will scarce identify it to the slow world, 
it has become the Iron Mask of cities. 
Such gilded myths never hung so long 
before on one unshifting spot; and the 
Golden Fleece itself fathered less hero- 
ism and hardship, less disappointment 
and thirsty death. Probably a hundred 
Americans know of the Dorado of South 
America, to every one who ever heard 
of the Quivira; but a strange ashen 
ruin in our own land has become the 
home of a myth as startling and as po- 
tent in history, as that which sprung 
from the yearly plunge of a gold-dusted 
Cacique into Lake Puatavita. The fable 
of the Quivira it was which led to the 
first great interior exploration of what 
is now United States—eighty years be- 
fore the Saxon had penetrated to a hun- 
dred miles from the Atlantic coast, and 
nearly three centuries before he got so 
far inland as were the Spanish chasers 
of the Quivira—and it played an impor- 
tant part in the opening and coloniza- 
tion of the vast region between Kansas 
City and California. Three hundred 
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and fifty years ago it inspired an as- 
tounding march which has never since 
been paralleled in North America ; and 
to this day it has not ceased to count 
its yearly victims. And besides play- 
ing golden will-o-the-wisp through all 
that the world has been and seen since 
good Queen Bess dropped pinafores, it 
stands alone as the largest blunder of 
history—and also as the stage of the 
Ultimate Folly. 

The myth of the Quivira, for centuries 
a vagabond, sat down at last in one of 
the astounding ruins of the Manzano 
Plains, one hundred and fifty miles 
south of Santa Fé, and eighty southeast 
of Albuquerque. If those who fritter 
abroad, still ignorant of their own land, 
with the plea “America is so new, and 
has no ruins,” might see the cities of 
the accursed lakes, they would grow 
modest as to the castles of the Rhine. 
And if our histories, which seem to fan- 
cy that America began with Jamestown 
and Plymouth Rock, might imbibe 
somewhat of that eternal pursuit, that 
sleepless seeking, of which the Quivira 
is one monument, it would be the better 
for justice and for intelligence. 

The birth and development of this 
most romantic (and historically most 
important) of North American myths, is 
so curious, and in one way so compli- 
cated, that one scarce knows from which 
end to approach it—whether from the 
terminus of cause, or from that of effect. 
There are some reasons, however, which 
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make it seem best to trace the first 
half of this strange double story chrono- 
logically. 

The Quivira myth was born in New 
Mexico in 1540, of poor and none too 
honest parents. Its father was an In- 
dian captive ; its mother that drab, Op- 
portunity ; its nurse, who went bank- 
rupt in the suckling, the most remark- 
able explorer that ever trod North 
American soil. And it all came to pass 
by one of the most brilliant executive 
minds of the sixteenth century, that 
great first Viceroy of New Spain, An- 
tonio de Mendoza. 

Generally speaking, the New World 
had already been conquered by and for 
Spain. There was still an infinity to be 
done; but the broad foundations of 
Spanish America had been laid—and in 
a cement which time will never crumble. 
Mexico was no longer an empire to be 
fought for, but a province to be devel- 
oped; and the reaction after conquest 
means always danger. Already the 
young Spanish blades there 


“For want of fighting had grown rusty, 
And ate into themselves for lack 
Of somebody to hew and hack.” 


Just as the rust grew menacing, came 
Fray Marcos’s discovery of New Mex- 
ico—and Mendoza saw his opportunity. 
To the ambitious and already renowned 
soldier Francisco Vasquez de Coronado, 
he gave an expedition of these restive 
cavaliers, and strict orders to take them 
hunting and never bring them back. 

The first half of this command Coro- 
nado carried out with a vengeance. He 
led his fistful of an army through the 
exploration of thousands of desert miles 
within our own area that not one per 
cent. of present Americans ever dreamed 
of. His expeditions discovered the 
greatest chasm on earth—the Grand 
Canton of the Colorado—and most of 
the other marvels of the Southwest, three 
centuries before a Saxon ever saw any 
of them. In the latter weeks of 1540 he 
had his quarters at the pueblo of Tiguex 
—now the pretty town of Bernalillo— 
on the Rio Grande, in central New 
Mexico. Thence he made a reconnois- 
sance to the pueblo of Pecos ; and there 
the myth was born. 
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It is a striking truth that in the 
whole opening of the two Americas 
fable was a far more important agent 
than fact; and this was as marked in 
the area which is now ours as in the 
southern continent. The first of our 
present States to be entered by Cauca- 
sians, and the earliest town in our na- 
tion to be founded, were entered and 
founded under the lead of fairy-tales. 
As it was with Florida, so with the South- 
west. Had it not been for the mythical 
broidering given the real “Seven Cities 
of Cibola,” Mendoza would never have 
sent Coronado into New Mexico; and 
but for sequel-myths, the greatest path- 
finder would never have made his un- 
paralleled march. 

Disappointed, of course, in the fa- 
bled gold of the Seven Cities — which 
were merely Pueblo towns like Zuiii, 
their surviving child—Coronado was re- 
volving the best way to carry out the 
second part of his orders, to colonize 
and stay. It chanced that the Pecos 
then had a captive Plains Indian—very 
probably a Pawnee — whom they had 
bought from the Apaches. This slave 
was notable among his long-haired Pu- 
eblo masters for the fashion in which 
his head was shaven—only the scalp- 
lock being left, after the custom of his 
people—and will go down history under 
the nickname the Spaniards gave him. 
of “the Turk.” Whether he was sole 
progenitor of his disastrous offspring 
cannot be positively known; but the 
presumption is strong that he had to 
father a creature of his captors. He 
had nothing to gain by the invention, 
but they a great deal—namely, to rid 
themselves of their unwelcome guests. 

At all events it came to pass that “the 
Turk,” apprised of the failure of the 
Spaniards to find that yellow stone they 
were seeking, informed Coronado that 
he wot where there was much. Before 
he came to captivity and New Mexico, 
he knew a tribe of the plains which had 
great store of thissubstance. The tribe 
was called Quivira, and he could lead to 
its range. No sooner said than attempted 
to be done. Coronado took his “ army” 
and his guide, and went again rainbow- 
chasing. The Turk led them east into 
the trackless plains, intending—as he 
afterward confessed—to lose them and 
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let them perish in those appalling wastes. 
But, like many a later confidence-man, 
he had attempted the wrong greenhorn. 
At about the centre of our present In- 
dian Territory, Coronado, finding that 
he was being duped and that the guide 
was leading them in a circle, sent back 
to Tiguex the bulk of his little force, and 
taking the lead himself, carried his thirty 
men through frightful hardships to very 
near where Kansas City now stands. 
And here he found the Quiviras—but I 
hardly need say, no gold. There was in 
the whole tribe one solitary fragment of 
any metal—a bit of native copper worn 
on the necklace of a war captain. The 
Quivira was a Teton nomad—a cousin 
of the Sioux—drifting with the buffalo, 
which was his politics and his profession ; 
planting a little corn when the bison 
stood still, leaving it when he wandered 
—a mere aboriginal Gypsy, without 
house or wealth or art. It is all plain 
enough. Every eye-witness who then 
or thereafter saw the Quiviras, describes 
them precisely as utter barbarians, 


clothed only in skins, eating raw meat, 
and having no bread, no metal, no towns, 


no arts whatever, “ wna gente muy bestial, 
sin policia ningunaen las casas, ni en otra 
cosa,” * and that was the reward of the 
most amazing expedition ever made on 
our soil! 

Having thus broken the golden bubble 
of the Quivira, and with it his own stout 
heart, Coronado beheaded his treacher- 
ous guide, and, with his little following, 
retraced his fearful way to Tiguex, where 
we must leave him. But his having re- 
duced it to an absurdity was not the end 
of the chimera. It was too vigorous a 
youngster to perish of mere annihilation. 
Truth crushed to earth never rises again 
with half the agile alacrity of error ; 
and it was not half a century after Coro- 
nado had fully shown up the Quivira 
swindle before it began to find other 
victims. Even the hard-headed colo- 
nizer of New Mexico, the founder of the 
second and third Caucasian towns in all 
our country, Juan de Ofiate, was not 
proof against the bright mirage, and 
chased it assiduously, but in vain. And 


* Relacion del Suceso, p. 326. See also Coronado’s 
Carta 4 su Magestad, 1541, p. 246 et seq.; Juan Jara- 
millo’s Relacion Hecha, p. 315; Castanieda’s Cibola. 
BR 194; Torquemada, Gomara, Herrera, and every other 

panieh source bearing on this point. 
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after him came many another—Alonzo 
Vaca, in 1634; and Governor Luis de 
Rozas, in 1638 ; and Diego de Guadala- 
jara, about 1654 ; and Juan Dominguez 
de Mendoza, in 1684, and many before 
and many after—and many a one of 
them laid their bones to whiten along the 
thirsty trail of that elusive vision. It 
has been for three hundred years the 
siren of the Southwest. I know of but 
one thing so remarkable as that so many 
Spaniards—so many college men as well 
as soldiers of them—should have given 
ear to that golden lie ; and that is, that a 
hundred times as many Americans trust 
it as implicitly to-day. 

So much for the original myth of the 
Quivira—a wilful and treacherous false- 
hood, in the first place ; and in the sec- 
ond, distinctly invented only for, and ap- 
plicable only to, a nomad tribe in north- 
eastern Kansas ; and thirdly, nailed and 
pilloried as a lie in that same year of 
its birth, 1540. To trace the modern 
perversion of what now becomes the 
Gran + Quivira, we will begin the other 
end-to. 

South of Albuquerque, the chief com- 
mercial town of the Territory, the nar- 
row valley of the Rio Grande is rimmed 
on the east by an arid plateau, twenty 
miles wide ; and this in turn is walled 
by a long Cordillera of ten thousand- 
foot peaks—the Sandia, the Bosque, the 
Manzano, the Oscuro. Climbing that 
rugged barrier, or threading one of its 
passes, the traveller thence descends 
through park-like pineries to the edge 
of the infinite eastward plains. In the 
centre of his bare, brown vista gleams a 
chain of ghastly white salines, the ac- 
cursed lakes of Tigua folk-lore. These 
once were fresh—the story runs—the 
home of fish and water-fowl, the drink- 
ing-places of the bison and the antelope. 
But in one of them dwelt an unfaithful 
wife, and for her sins the lakes were ac- 
cursed to be salt forever. Beyond them 
the dead plain melts upon the indeter- 
minate horizon. Between them and the 
Cordilleras, dark, low ridges fade from 
pine-clad slope to barren prairie. Far 
southeast and south are the spectral 
peaks of the Sierra de la Gallina, the 
Sierra Capitana, the Sierra del Carrizo, 
the Sierra Blanca, and to the farther 

t Great. 
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A Quivfra Myth-maker. 


north the dim blue shadows of the 
range of Santa Fé. It is a strange, weird 
outlook—a visual leap into space. There 
is nothing else quite so like it as the 
eastward view from the top of Pike’s 
Peak. 

Along the smooth, timbered lower 
slope of the Manzano is a north and 
south line of ancient Puebloruins. The 
mounds of long-abandoned Shimnac 
and its sister towns bleach beside their 
squalid successors, the Mexican plazas 
of Chilili, Tajique, and Manzano. A little 
farther south, and pointing a right- 
angled triangle, are the bones of the 

Vou. XITI.—46 


three chief cities of the Saline—Abé, 
Cuarai, and Tabira. It must be under- 
stood that I use the word “ cities ” here 
with a restriction, and not in the sense 
of the Romantic School. These were 
cities like Montezuma’s “capital,” though 
smaller. There was no hint of a me- 
tropolis—no palaces, no temples, no 
splendor. Like those of enfabled Mexico, 
these towns were mere pilesof earth and 
stone—Pueblo communities exactly such 
as are seen to-day in Taos, Acoma, Zuni. 
None of them, here or in Mexico, were 
entitled by size or magnificence to be 
called cities, and the term is applied to 
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them simply because architecturally, so- 
cially, and politically they were of an 
organization complete beyond what is 
expressed by our word “town.” Each 
was a self-governing, independent com- 
monwealth, compact and fortified ; a re- 
public within walls ; and as such they 
seem more fitly entitled “ cities,” with 
due insistence upon the special limita- 
tions of the word here. 

Twenty miles south of the New Mexican 
hamlet of Manzano and the riddle of its 
ancient apple-trees, is the noble ruin of 
the pueblo of Abd. Its site is a wee 
bead of a valley, strung upon a deep and 
ragged arroyo, between an eastern rocky 
ridge and the long acclivity to the 
mountains. The pueblo itself was a 
large hollow square, over two hundred 
feet on a side, of unbroken, three-story 
stone houses, terraced toward, and open- 
ing upon, the safe inner court. Out- 
side, and parallel with, the north end of 
this quadrangle, was a separate block of 
three-story buildings. So far the ruins 
present nothing novel to the student of 
Pueblo antiquities. They are merely the 
usual tousled mounds of fallen build- 
But a 


ing-stone and inblown sand. 
few rods north of the pueblo tower, 
the giant walls of a noble edifice—such 
walls as would have been long ago im- 
mortalized in American literature, were 
they in Rhenish Bavaria instead of a 
land which might be fancied to have a 


patriotic interest to Americans. Amid 
the talus of tumbled stone these two 
vast parallel walls, forty-two feet apart, 
one hundred and fifteen feet long, and 
twelve feet thick at the base, soar sixty 
feet aloft in rugged majesty. Their an- 
cient masonry of darkly-rufous sand- 
stone, in adobe mortar, is almost per- 
fect in alignment still. A spade slides 
smoothly down their plane surfaces. The 
two end walls of the structure are gone 
to utter wrack; and the one-time floor 
is lost under a dozen feet or more of 
their jumbled ruin. The long-potent 
Romantic School would have it, of 
course, that this was a temple of the 
Sun, and built of “ dressed stone,” as 
usual. It is as well to note, in passing, 
that there is no dressed stone in any 
ancient ruin of New Mexico or Arizo- 
na—though there are numberless hand- 
some walls which the theorizer will 
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(not altogether inexcusably) insist were 
wrought. But while the pre-historic ab- 
origine here had no tools wherewith to 
dress any rock but tufa, the natural 
cleavage and the fractile lines of the 
sandstones were extremely kind to him, 
and he could pick from his quarry ready- 
made slabs which had every appearance 
of having been roughly worked. 

The wee oasis of Abé is not now a 
solitude, though the tribe that builded 
its dark piles long ago faded from off 
the face of the earth. A half-dozen 
Mexican families dwell under the gi- 
gantic cottonwoods that sap the puny 
rill ; and here is the home of the paisano 
genius—immortalized in territorial pro- 
verb—who 

** fué por Socorro, y no supo porqué.” 


He made the long and trying journey in 
safety ; but on arriving at Socorro knew 
not why, and had to return to Abd to 
ask his comadre. ‘“ For what went I?” 
This information gained, he trudged 
back his fifty miles and fulfilled his 
mission, and trudged home again. His 
house and all are built of ready stone 
from the huge dark walls that frown 
down upon the degenerate present. 

The second corner of the forgotten 
triangle is fifteen miles east of Abd, 
within rifle-shot of the Mexican town- 
let of Punta de Agua. Here, in another 
bowl-like little vale, with outlook be- 
tween its rim-ridges to the weary sea of 
prairie, crumble the reliquiz of the an- 
cient pueblo of Cuarai.* Like Abd, the 
ruined city itself is a huddle of intermi- 
nate mounds of masonry, and less im- 
posing than many longer-abandoned 
pueblos. But, like Abd, too, it is com- 
panioned by a huge and mysterious edi- 
ficee—an edifice in ruins, it is true, but 
so tall, so solemn, so dominant of that 
strange, lonely landscape, so out of place 
in that land of adobe box-huts, as to be 
simply overpowering. On the Rhine it 
would be a superlative ; in the wilder- 
ness of the Manzano it isa miracle. Its 
great, shadowy walls are neither so lofty 
nor so thick as those of Abé ; but neither 
are they so breached. The great rec- 
tangle is practically complete, with three 
walls largely perfect, and part of the 
fourth. The masonry is quite as fine 

* Spelled also in the older MSS., Cuarac. 
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as at Abd, and the architecture as im- 
posing. A big modern chapel, a few 
rods to the east, is built of plumbered 
stone, but the ancient temple seems 
searce tofeel the robbery. Its roof long 
ago disappeared, but the massive walls 
stand firm as the mother ledges, and 
still hold the careful mortises for long- 
forgotten rafters. At the 


fascinates. Then it bewilders. At last, 
it crushes. It is sure as the grave — 
and worse. It is intangible but resist- 
less ; stronger than hope, reason, will— 
stronger than humanity. When one 
cannot otherwise escape the plains, one 
takes refuge in madness. 

But on a sudden, the tension is re- 





foot of the hillock is a tiny 
rivulet, sentinelled by a tall 
and lonely pine ; and upon 
the hill-side, a few hundred 
yards south, is a large, 
strange circular enclosure 
fenced about with upright 
slabs of rock. 

The third and southeast 
corner of the triangle is thir- 
ty miles from Cuarai, and 
about the same distance from 
Ab6é; much farther from the 
mountains than they, but 
hardly more in the plains— 
since it is an outlying hud- 
dle of round ridges. The 
country here is much higher 
than on the western side of 
the Cordillera—the pueblo 
which we now approach is 
6,047 feet above the sea-level. 
Access to it is difficult and 
dreary. The nearest water is 
thirty miles away ; and the 
explorer must carry not only 
provisions, but water for him- 
self and animals. Toiling 
down the edge of the ghastly 
plains, thence into long, 
smooth trough-valleys, along 
the eastern acclivity of the 
dark wooded Mesa de los Ju- 
manos, ankle deep in the 
sands of Médano, the trav- 











eller feels at every step, with 
every breath, a crowding in- 
fluence he knows not what. 
Mid-ocean is not more lonesome than 
the plains ; nor night so gloomy as that 
dumb sunlight. It is barren of sound. 
The brown grass is knee-deep-—and even 
that trifle gives a shock, in this hoof- 
obliterated land. The bands of antelope 
that drift, like cloud shadows, across the 
dun landscape suggest less of life than 
of the supernatural. The spell of the 
plains is a wondrous thing. At first it 


Abéd—the Western Wall. 


lieved. A mile to the south, where a 
whaleback ridge noses the uncanny val- 
ley, stands out a strange ashen bulk that 
brings us back to earth, Wan and 
weird as it is, it bespeaks the one-time 
presence of man, for Nature has no 
such squarenesses. 

I do not believe that the whole world 
can show elsewhere, nor that a Doré 
could dream into canvas, a ghostliness 
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Cuarai from the Southwest. 


so @ propos. Stand upon the higher 
ridges to the east, and it is all spread 
before you, a wraith in pallid stone—the 
absolute ghost of a city. Its ashen hues 
which seem to hover above the dead 
grass, foiled by the sombre blotches of 
the junipers; its indeterminate gray 
hints, outspoken at last in the huge, 
vague shape that looms in its centre ; 
its strange, dim outlines rimmed with 
a fiat, round world of silence—but why 
try to tell that which has no telling? 
Who shall wreak expression of that 
spectral city ? 

Come nearer, and the spell dwindles ; 
but it is never broken. Even as we 
pass our hands over that forgotten ma- 
sonry of pale limestones, or clamber 
over fallen walls with tangible stubbing 
of material toes, the unearthliness of the 
haggard scene does not wholly cease to 
assert itself. Only, we now know that 
it is not a ghost-city, which the next 
breeze may waft away. It is a ruined 
pueblo again—but such apueblo! Not 
in size nor in architecture—there are sev- 
eral others as large, and some as impos- 
ing, but in color and in setting it is 
alone. Small wonder for the folly of its 
later devotees—it seems the rightful 


home of superstition, and here the wild- 
est myth need not be ill at ease. 

This was the pueblo of Tabira, infi- 
nitely better known, in this day of grace 
and putative light, as the “Gran Qui- 
vira.” It was one of the larger pue- 
blos of New Mexico, and in its day had 
perhaps fifteen hundred inhabitants ; 
not more. It was a village of unusual 
shape, prescribed by the topography of 
the ridge ; a long, narrow array of three 
and four-story terraced houses in vague- 
ly parallel blocks, facing each other 
across narrow alleys. Six circular estu- 
fas, partly subterranean, yawn at ran- 
dom amid the ruins. The walls of the 
houses have toppled to high rubbish 
mounds—hardly one stands to tell its 
former stature. Only a few rooms of 
first and second stories, long innocent 
of roofs, gape from out the moraine of 
time. 

But at the centre of the southerly 
blocks is still the gray, quadrangular 
wall--now sadly battered—of a very 
large building, with traces of an enclos- 
ure at itseast end. And in the western 
terminus of the village, just on the brow 
of the slope that falls away to the 
strange valley and looks across to the 
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sombre Mesa de los Jumanos, is another 
and a gigantic ruin, whose like is not in 
all our North America. Its walls, thirty 
feet high and six feet thick, roofless and 
ragged at the top, two hundred and two 
feet front and one hundred and thirty- 
one feet in greatest depth, are of the 
same spectral bluish- gray limestone, 
broken into irregular but flat - faced 
prisms and firmly laid in adobe mortar. 
The northern part of this bewildering 
ruin is one huge cruciform room, thirty- 
eight feet wide and one hundred and 
thirty-one feet long, with an eastward 
gateway fifteen feet wide and eleven 
high, under a mighty timber which up- 
holds fifteen feet of massive masonry. 
South of this enormous room is a honey- 
comb of chambers of ordinary size, di- 
vided by long halls, and with sides still 
standing to a height of twenty feet. Of 
these rooms there are a score. It is 
plain that they had no upper stories, as 


their arabesques softened but not lost 
in the weathering of centuries. Some 
of the rafters must have weighed a ton 
and a half to two tons; and the trees 
which gave them were at least fifteen 
miles away. 

Here is the asylum of the modern 
Quivira-myth ; the Mecca of the South- 
western fortune-hunter ; the field of the 
Last Folly. That it should have been 
chosen from among all the fifteen hun- 
dred pueblo ruins in New Mexico for 
credulity to butt its head against, is 
not strange physically. Its bleak, un- 
earthly site, the necromancy of the 
plains, its ghostly aspect, and its dis- 
tance from all water, were enough to 
stop and hold the later treasure-seekers, 
who had heard vaguely that ‘Coronado 
hunted the Quivira,” but utterly failed 
to hear that he found it—found it in 
northeastern Kansas, and found it worth- 
less. These new victims found this 











Interior of the Ruin of Cuarai. 


had the dwellings of the pueblo. There 
is also a rear entrance from the south to 
the great room, through a spacious ante- 
chamber. In one of the apartments of 
the honeycomb is still a perfect fire- 
place: and here and there over the va- 
cant doorways are carved-wood lintels, 


unprecedented ruin of Tabira a century 
ago; and to them we owe the misnomer 
of Gran Quivira. Since their day its 
rest has been yearly broken. At first 
were those who pried in the débris- 
choked lower rooms of the pueblo, and 
gophered under the mighty walls of the 
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temple. But they were only poor pai- 
sanos who could neither read nor ask of 
history. Within the last decade mem- 
bers of the superior race drilled down 
through a hundred feet of the eternal 
bedrock in quest of buried treasure, and 
the ruins of Tabira are so peppered 
with their shafts that it is unsafe to 
move about by night. 

For the myth of the Quivira has come 
to Tabira to stay. Neither fact nor 
reason will ever fully dislodge it, and 
it will always count its dupes. It has 
even grown, in that arid home, to start- 
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turn the compass inside-out; to give 
the lie to the sober record of eye-wit- 
nesses, and the ear to professional myth- 
makers. Scarce a month goes by in 
which the territorial newspapers do not 
print some new fable or allusion to the 
old ; and even as I write, an expedition 
is fitting out in Albuquerque to seek 
“the buried treasure.” The folk-lore of 
the Mexican population has suddenly 
become exuberant with new Quivira 
tales. Every now and then an awe- 
struck shepherd staggers in under a 
new version. He has leaned against a 

great bowlder, which forth- 














Tabira—Rear Entrance with Carved Lintel. 


The Quivira of Coro- 


ling proportions. 
nado is forgotten, and in its stead is the 


grand Quivira. It is no resurrection of 
the old myth, but the invention of a new. 
To keep in it the vital spark its nurses 
have to stand history upon its head, and 


with slid in its carved 
erooves and disclosed a sub- 
terranean passage, whose 
farther darkness was aflame 
with jewels and yellow in- 
gots. Ora huge white snake 
has risen from the ground at 
midnight to show him the 
locus of the treasure; or a 
spectral goat led him ; or he 
has heard, just at high noon, 
the roar of a great subterra- 
nean river. Lt id fabularum 
genus omne. The superior 
prospector, besides swallow- 
ing all this, has improved 
upon it by adding a “dying 
confession ” and cipher manu- 
scripts, and mystic maps that 
“have come down from the 
old days.” There has even 
been in the Territory, for 
nearly a generation, a stand- 
ing reward of $10,000 to him 
who should discover the lost 
water of Gran Quivira. 

This second edition of the 
Quivira myth is not at first 
sight so remarkable. It 
seems merely the wonted ac- 
cretion of fable around the 
mysterious. It is only when 
we turn to history that we 
can conceive the full folly of 
this perversion — the bewil- 
dering blunder of the Cities 
that were Forgotten. For they once 
were so well known! There is no mys- 
tery about them—as well should a Hot- 
tentot explorer make a mystery of 
Bunker Hill. They are as stable in his- 
tory as Plymouth Rock. And above 
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Tabira—Main Entrance to the Great Hall. 


all, they have no remotest kinship with 


the Quivira. That was eight hundred 
miles northeast of them. That was an 
errant village of tepees—these fortified 
towns of immemorial stone. That was 
always Quivira ; these were always Abd, 
Cuarai, and Tabira. About the only 
point of resemblance was that neither 
had ever a particle of gold or of any 
other treasure whatever. No one ever 
confounded the two until long after the 
world was old enough to know better. 
The ruins are pueblo ruins, as a matter 
of course ; and as a matter of history, 
they are ruins of the Tompiros Pueblos, 
a branch of the now extinct Piro stock. 
The first Caucasian to penetrate the 
country of the Accursed Lakes was 
Francisco Sanchez de Chamuscado, who 
discovered these then living towns in 
1581, and set them in history. A year 
later came Espejo, who also saw and 
described these pueblos—which Cha- 
muscado noted as the best towns he had 
yet found. In 1598 Juan de Ojate, the 
first governor of New Mexico, paid his 
official visit to these cities of the Salines, 


and received the formal submission of 
their people to the Crown of Spain. 
The usual humane and comprehensive 
Spanish policy reached as well the 
pueblos of the plains as those of the 
Rio Grande. Statecraft exhaustively 
studied their material, the Church their 
spiritual needs. On the 9th of Septem- 
ber, 1598—twenty-two years before the 
Mayflower —a priest was assigned to 
these three cities, and their numerous 
neighbor-pueblos. This was Fray Fran- 
cisco de San Miguel, one of the chap- 
lains of Ofiate’s littlearmy. His station 
was at Pecos (a pueblo deserted in 
1840), whence he had to administer his 
enormous parish to the south. That the 
size of his circuit did not hinder his 
missionary success, nor that of those 
who came after, is written not only in 
the conversion of those wild tribes to 
Christianity, but also in undecaying 
stone. For the huge and mysterious 
ruins at Abé, Cuarai, and Tabira were 
merely Christian churches, built by the 
pueblos under the patient guidance of 
the Franciscan fathers, and with the aid 
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of Spanish tools. The mission of Ta- 
bira was founded by the fraile Francisco 
de Acevedo, in or about 1628 ;* and the 
smaller church was built soon after. In 
time its needs outgrew it; and some 
time after the death of Fray Acevedo, in 


TABIRA 


800 FEET TO ONE INCH. 
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we have to thank not only the world’s 
carelessness, but also that red history- 
maker, the Apache. This scourge of 
the plains was always particularly at- 
tentive to the exposed cities of the Sa- 
lines—which had more pregnable loca- 


QUIVIRA 


Scale 


Ground Plan of Tabira. 
A, A, A, A, tanks ; B, large church and convent ; C, old church; D, cemetery ; 8, 8, 8, ancient acequia. 


1644, the enormous newer church and 
“convent” were erected. It seemed to 


have been designed to make Tabira a 


central mission; and accommodations 
were provided for the residence of a 
considerable number of priests. But 
these huge edifices were never fully 
finished. The churches of Abo and 
Cuarai were erected under the same 
régime and at about the same time ; all 
three aboriginal cities were as much a 
part of Spanish missionary work and 
Spanish history as was Santa F¢ itself. 
The civil legislation for their benefit, the 
slow, sure uplifting of those savage 
flocks by their gentle Franciscan teach- 
ers, is not unrecorded—from Fray de 
San Miguel down through the resident 
missionaries, Fray Francisco Letrado, 
Fray Acevedo, Fray Juan de Zalas, be- 
loved Fray Geronimo de la Llana, and 
all that heroic list. There were no 
fairy-tales about the Manzano pueblos 
then—nor long thereafter. So late as 
the latter half of the last century an 
official map of New Mexico marked the 
ruined pueblo of Tabira in its proper 
place—the place since usurped, in popu- 
lar superstition, by the Gran Quivira. 
That these cities so suddenly disap- 
peared from the world’s knowledge, 


* Vetancurt : Menologio, p. 260, etc. 


tions than the usual pueblo fort-town— 
and at last overthrew them. The ex- 
act date is not sure, but it was positive- 
ly between 1670 and 1675. It was a 
period of his goriest activity. In 1672 
he made the massacre of Ha-ui-cu, one 
of the Zuni towns, two hundred miles 
west. In 1675 he wiped out the New 
Mexican pueblo of Senecfi (on the Rio 
Grande, where San Antonio now stands) 
killing Fray Alonzo Gil de Avila and 
many of his flock. And between these 
two grim entries he wrote his crimson 
autograph across the six chief towns of 
the Manzano plains—the Tigua pueblos 
of Chilili, Tajique, and Cuarai, and the 
Piro pueblos of Jumancas, Abd, and 
Tabira+ The scant survivors of the 
latter towns fled to El Paso, and their 
score or so of descendants, who live to- 
day at Senecf, in Chihuahua, are all 
that is left of the once potent Piro stock. 
Those who escaped death at Cuarai, 
being Tiguas, fled to their brethren 
at Shee-e-hutb-bac, now Isleta—whose 
fathers all had come, according to their 
traditions, from other Apache-erased 
pueblos of the Manzano plain. Even 
the Jumanos — those strange neighbor 


+ Vide Fray Juan Alvarez, MS. Carta; Fray Silvestre 
Velez de Escalante, Carta al Padre Morfi, and other 
undisputed sources. 
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“ Rayados,” who were unique in the 
Southwest by their fashion of tattooing 
or slashing their faces—were swept off 
by that same merciless besom. With 
1675 the last germ of aboriginal life had 
vanished from that once populous era. 
For a century the plain was utter desert 
and in the undisputed clutch of the 
Apache ; and only the huge vertebr of 
those dead cities bleached in glaring sun 
and savage snows. At last the Mexican 
post pioneer crept in; and now a few 
hundreds of his children are scattered 
along that vast solitude. The fence of 
an enormous American cattle-rancho 
stretches almost to Tabiraé. But it was 
too late for the fallen cities. Already 
they were forgotten; and the unread 
new neighbors, instead of rehabilitating 
that heroic past, served but to distort 
it to an ignoble if romantic caricature. 
That zeal which made Christian con- 
quest, without arms, of this savage wil- 
derness, has fared asill with the myths 
as have its monuments with the facts, of 
latter days. The one has been “bor- 
rowed ” to frame a Captain Kidd fable ; 
the other to build goat-corrals. 

Of the three great churches, that of 
Cuarai is largest, having a floor-area of 
5,020 square feet. That of Tabiré comes 
next, with 4,978 square feet ; and then, 
Abé with 4,830. These figures are for 
the auditoriums alone, and do not in- 
clude the extensive “ convents ” attached 
to each, of which that at Tabira is most 
extensive, covering 13,377 square feet. 
The walls of Abé are much the noblest 
and most massive, and those of Tabira 
the crudest, though no less solid. The 
pueblos of Abé and Cuarai had each a 
tiny but sufficient rill ; but Tabira is ab- 
solutely dry. There is neither spring 
nor stream in thirty miles. But this is 
hardly a rare thing among pueblo ruins ; 
and it is well known that aborigines were 
wont to “kill” their water when forced 
to abandon a town, lest it give comfort 
to the enemy. We know, not only by 
record, but by eyesight, of several cases 
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where, with infinite labor, the Pueblos 
actually obliterated a spring to keep it 
from their savage neighbors. But this 
though a probable, is not an essential, 
factor inthe problem. On the brow of 
the acclivity east of Tabira—and con- 
nected with it by a still traceable ditch 
—are three large reservoirs of earth, 
rudely rimmed with stone, to catch and 
hold the rain and snow. This was the 
waterworks of Tabira, and an adequate 
system. The Piros had no animals, un- 
less a few sheep and horses already de- 
rived from the Spaniards; and their 
crops of corn, beans, and squashes grew 
then as now, by the annual precipitation 
and without need of irrigating. The 
reservoirs were ample for their duty— 
to supply water for domestic use. It is 
entirely possible that there was also a 
near spring which was plugged at the 
downfall of Tabira ; and the least crazy 
of the prospectors who still throw away 
their means and sometimes their lives 
there, are those that seek the water 
which would make available a great 
range of such pasturage as is now al- 
most unknown in New Mexico. 

Such, in brief, are the cities of the 
Salines—the Cities that Were. Promi- 
nent and clear figures in the earliest his- 
tory of our land, definite and mythless 
as Hoboken, they suddenly dropped into 
popular oblivion. Their identity seemed 
as lost as though they had never been ; 
and when their resurrection came it was 
not to be remembered but recreated— 
not rediscovered but invented. For a 
century their weary bones have been 
made to masquerade in a romantic 
mummery which would be laughable, 
had it not been the closing tragedy of 
so many lives. -It is only within a de- 
cade that the light of record and com- 
mon-sense has been turned upon them, 
and that Bandelier’s conclusive re- 
searches have laid forever the myth of 
the Gran Quivira and brought back 
to the memory of history the cities that 
were so long forgotten. 
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A GLIMPSE OF AN ARTIST. 


By Viola Roseboro’. 


WAS trying to find 

the stage-door of the 

Grand Opera House. 

At the time of which 

I write—I don’t know 

how it is now—this 

entrance was un- 

marked by any sign 

that might enable the 

uninitiated to distinguish it from vari- 

ous other grimy doors, leading perhaps 

to shop-cellars and store-rooms, on the 
same dingy side street. 

After walking up and down the 
block and trying some of these, only to 
find them locked, I turned back to a 
corner where I had seen an actor stand- 
ing—by the fear of being late to re- 
hearsal forced to the disagreeable expe- 
dient of asking information of him. 

It took little subtlety of perception 
to discover his profession in his demor- 
alized, handsome, shaven face, and still 
less was needed to inform me that the 
necessity of speaking to him was an 
unpleasant one. He stared at me as I 
approached him with the impersonal, 
coldly brutal insolence that, as it hap- 
pens, is the typical phase of this sort of 
rudeness in the one profession where 
the sexes meet on an equality. 

After taking his time about it, with 
his cigar still in his mouth, and without 
moving, he briefly directed me. 

The next time I saw him he was play- 
ing the part of Jacques in the “Two Or- 
phans,” and I, transfixed with amaze- 


ment and delight, was watching him 
from the wings. 

I never saw a more perfect histri- 
onic performance, nor one that, con- 
sidering the possibilities of the part, 
showed more genius. A perfect picture 
of dark, brutal masculine beauty, wear- 
ing a costume that in its squalor and its 
eesthetic splendor was itself a work of 
genius, he swaggered gayly and mur- 
derously through the play, as lustily, 
deadly dangerous as some light-footed, 
jungle beast of prey ; and yet the thing 
was not so simple as that merely would 
come to; there was a delicately sug- 
gested something of low Paris, of the 
Faubourg St. Antoine about him, that 
was the finest bloom of the player’s 
power. I began to clap my hands be- 
fore I knew it, and, villain though he 
was, the house caught the sound and 
followed the hint; for the magnificent 
vitality and beauty of his bearing, at 
some trifling point where the moral is- 
sues were not too pressing, even that 
Grand Opera House audience gave him 
around of applause. ‘“ Nobody else ever 
got a hand in that part,” said a voice by 
my shoulder, and turning, I saw one of 
the underlings of the company, a thin, 
plain, middle-aged man, who helped the 
property man and took the parts too 
small to be given to anyone else. He 
was watching the stage now with a 
brightening of his gooseberry eyes, 
while the gusto of appreciation wrink- 
led still more his worn, old, painted face. 
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“Tell you,” he continued, encouraged 
by my heartfelt exclamations, “tell you, 
he’s an actor; he bankrupts the bakery 
in this piece, I don’t care who’s starred 
on the bills.” 

I have misreported this speech; the 
underling called the actor’s name, and 
it is hard for me to substitute another 
for it. Here was an artist who, chiefly 
through his own extraordinary worth- 
lessness as a man, missed his recogni- 
tion, missed—oh, so much worse !—his 
opportunities, but who was a great ar- 
tist, and of whom now, when he lies in 
some Potter’s Field, I wish to make a 
little record. I make it from my point 
of view; he is to me the material for my 
own art, and it is part of my small plan 
to suggest what an incomprehensibly 
low barbarian he was. I do not think 
he would mind that much, receiving the 
tribute I give his acting—in fact, I do 
not think he would really care at all; 
for the tribute he would care immense- 
ly, and so it strikes me as a mean thing 
to him that propriety and taste forbid 
the use of his own name, his stage 
name that is (which was undoubtedly 
not his real one). Perhaps propriety 
and taste would take a different turn 
if all the world were a stage and all 
the men and women merely players 
in a more prosaic sense than Shake- 
speare’s; but as I speak to an au- 
dience who count the player's gift 
for less, and various other things for 
more, I will refrain from the seeming 
brutality of giving a name you might 
possibly find among your old play-bills. 
And now I am taxed to invent another 
as good ; Iam sure I shall not succeed, 
for the one I suppress was admirably 
chosen in its combination of a sugges- 
tion of good blood, direct manliness, 
and a faint flavor of romance, but let 
Henry Dolignan answer my purposes. 
I asked the utility man, then, some- 
thing about Henry Dolignan, how he 
came to be where he was—that is, in a 
professional position, not imposing nor 
highly remunerative, though, indeed, 
with more of honor and money he 
might have been worse fitted with a 
part. 

« Aw—he drinks like a fish, and he’s 
all-fired bad-tempered, too, when he’s 
drunk,” was the answer, as, Dolignan 
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having made his exit, we turned away 
from the stage. “Nobody but the 
Missus ‘ll have him ’round at all. She’s 
the best-natured woman in the business, 
and then, of course, she'll never this 
side of Judgment Day get another ac- 
tor like that to travel with her. The 
whole profesh knows that Dolignan can 
act over the heads of most all the stars 
going.” 

The man—he was called Cal about the 
stage, and as he took several small parts 
in the piece, accredited on the bills to 
different nobly named imaginary ac- 
tors, I have not the least idea which 
cognomen he claimed for himself—Cal, 
then, now darted on to the stage for 
the close of the act. As the curtain 
came down and I was going to my 
dressing-room, he came up beside me 
again and, continuing the conversation 
as if it had never been interrupted, 
said, “He got a hundred dollars a week 
at Wallack’s once, and I bet they never 
had anybody there at any price with 
more of the right stuff in him. Tell 
you, he’s an actor,” repeated Cal, with 
emphasis, as he pulled off his white wig 
preparatory to a change of personal- 
ity in the next act, and then, holding 
it under one arm, helped the property 
man with the glasses and decanters to 
be used in its festivities. Cal’s enthu- 
siasm for the acting of a man who 
rarely noticed his existence (Dolignan 
was haughty in his attitude toward the 
stage’s small fry), and who succeeded— 
even though missing recognition and 
rewards—where he himself toiled and 
failed, was unique in its degree; the 
other members of the company were 
more blinded by the absence of the 
world’s livery of greatness, and yet 
everyone with whom I discussed the 
performance of Jacques said substan- 
tially the samething. Dolignan was too 
hopelessly out of the race for even his 
confréres in the most poignantly jealous 
profession in the world to care to be- 
little him, and jealousy once out of the 
way, there is no other class of artists 
so vividly, burningly appreciative of 
achievement in their art as actors. Al- 
ways their talk about Dolignan included 
that bit of history, “He got a hundred 
dollars a week at Wallack’s once.” His 
passion for drink and his quarrelsome- 
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ness (the one seemed to be chiefly the 
result of the other) were the only stum- 
bling blocks mentioned as barring his 
path, but it very soon appeared that 
these were by no means all that lay be- 
tween him and respectability. 

One night, for instance, during my 
first weeks with the company, I found 
him, before the curtain rose pacing the 
stage, dressed for the performance, a 
gay handkerchief knotted around his 
head, and a short pipe in his mouth, 
and with a beautiful dark-eyed baby 
boy on his arm, borne as if the pair 
were a royal challenge to painters and 
sculptors. After meeting the star and 
showing the child to her, he turned to 
the wings and jovially called the name 
Annie several times. Just as a note of 
awesome irritation was beginning to 
sound through the mellow tones a little, 
scared-looking, plain, shabby woman ap- 
peared, and he introduced her to the 
star, resuming completely his charming 
bluff kindliness of manner, as his wife. 
I saw one passing actor look at another 
with a specially freighted glance, and 
when the two were beyond ear-shot of 
the domestic group, one said to the 
other, “Well, Dolignan’s got cheek, 
playing it on the Missus that way.” 

“The woman’s all right, she’s fooled, 
you can see that with haif an eye,” said 
the other. 

“Wonder if the last one before is still 
in Chicago?” 

“Tt’s a touchy game to play in New 
York State.” 

“Aw,” was the amazing answer. 
“Can’t you see he always gets ‘em the 
same little, starved-out, shaky kind that 
wouldn’t buck against a mouse. He 
never has any trouble—to speak of.” 

“The Missus,” as the company de- 
lighted to call her, always showed 
Dolignan a certain amiable affectation 
of deference ; it was not all affectation, 
which was a pretty and uncommonly 
gracious trait, and balm to the man’s 
embittered soul. Now she talked baby- 
lore with the pair, drawing upon her own 
maternal experiences, until the orches- 
tra was “rung in,” and she hurried to 
her dressing-room. 

As she entered the wings her husband 
met her and gave her a glance of amused 
meaning ; she threw up her pretty eyes 
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and hands with a light gesture of re- 
sponse and a little grimace that said— 
what it would take me pages to tell, but 
among other things that she knew quite 
enough of Dolignan’s matrimonial vaga- 
ries, and that it was not the smallest use 
for anybody to take the least notice of 
them, and that the smoothest, easiest 
way was to ignore them. In the mean- 
while, till the curtain rose, Dolignan con- 
tinued proudly to promenade the place 
with his youngster, speaking cheerily to 
its mother when he came near the dark 
corner she clung to, and for the time 
altogether enjoying and believing in his 
performance of the part of a big, sim- 
ple, devoted family man. 

It was asight to see ; he didit almost 
as well as the Parisian criminal, though 
with this difference, that the more loosely 
knit texture of an impromptu perform- 
ance permitted glimpses of an egotistic 
satisfaction such as did not mar the 
Jacques. He discussed his baby, his 
teeth, his diet, and his weight with most 
of the women about; it was noticeable 
that the men just now avoided him, gen- 
erally with a touch of something like 
embarrassment ; the inferior flexibility 
of the masculine nature even in actors 
stood in the way of their co-operation 
in such facile mumming as they, neglect- 
ing fine distinctions, felt this to be. 

My views as to the baby were not 
asked; I was a new-comer, I did not 
come in contact with Dolignan in the 
play, and since the day when he had 
pointed out to me the stage-door we 
had never spoken. Our acquaintance 
was destined to be continued by my 
acceptance of another service from him. 
We were, in technical phrase, playing 
the New York circuit, that is, we played 
at different theatres in the city and out 
of it, but did not go far enough in any 
direction to deprive us of the coveted 
privilege of living in town. One night, 
after I had been with the company a 
month, we went to Flushing, Long Isl- 
and. During the evening I discovered 
that I had left my latch-key at home. 
At first the accident seemed trifling 
enough, but when it appeared that a 
number of the men of the company 
had arranged to spend the night in 
Flushing, and had engaged all the 
available rooms at the inn, I really 
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found myself in a dilemma. I had but 
little money with me, and in any case 
a solitary young woman without bag- 
gage could hardly expect a welcome at 
any desirable New York hotel at one 
o'clock in the morning. The women 
of the company I knew very slightly, 
and for a time no one seemed particu- 
larly interested as to where I should 
spend the night, no one, that is, but one 
young Englishman, also a new member 
of the company, new to the stage as 
well, and a gentleman; but as he was 
not one of those who had engaged 
rooms in Flushing he could not help 
me, except by the offer to spend his 
strength, and if necessary, the night, 
ringing the bell of my apartment- 
house, and banging upon its inhospit- 
able door. I thought it probable that 
the drivers of the morning milk-wagons 
would finally draw pleasure from the 
spectacle of his energy. 

But after the curtain had risen on 
the last act he came to me with a queer 
little smile on his face, and said: “There 
seems to be a way for you to escape en- 
tertaining me on your door-step, after 


all; I don’t know just what you'll think 
about it, but that brute Dolignan has a 
room engaged here which he wishes to 


put at your service. “He spoke to me 
about it, because he says—with a cere- 
monious air of regret—that he has not 
the pleasure of your acquaintance, and 
because he’s on the stage now, but he’s 
coming to you himself as soon as the 
curtain falls. Why, Miss Addington, 
I don’t know Dolignan, you know—but 
really I think he’s cast himself for a 
gentleman, as he understands it, in this 
affair. I’m afraid going back to town 
will be rather uncomfortable. Dolig- 
nan’s coming to me looks—someway it 
makes me think he’s on his good be- 
havior, he was so dignified about it. 
He knows, you know, that I laughed at 
those yarns of his about having been in 
the army. He’s terribly afraid that Pll 
try to guy him with army shop-talk.” 
And Newman laughed his boyish Eng- 
lish laugh. 

Dolignan was an Englishman, too, or 
said he was—probably the whole sub- 
ject of his origin was a dark one to him- 
self as well as to others. He had, you 
see, for years told that he was once an 
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officer in the English army. Newman 
had really been in the army, had just 
left it, poor boy, and his contempt, in- 
dignant contempt, for Dolignan’s pre- 
tensions had been echoed about to the 
general amusement of the company. 
Dolignan talked at one time about fight- 
ing Newman, who was two-thirds his 
size, but when the boy declared with 
simple gusto that he’d be proud to take 
a licking for the honor of the service, 
and sweetly and cheerfully announced 
his honest intention to make his chas- 
tisement as expensive a luxury to the 
bigger man as he could, no more about 
combat was heard. 

It was most characteristic of Dolig- 
nan that even after this he bore his de- 
tractor no real malice. That he, big, 
vital, tempestuous animal that he was, 
would not fight simply because he was 
a coward is too easy an explanation 
to compass the truth, which here, as 
usual, is difficult, subtle, and complex. 
The fact was, that to Dolignan the 
whole thing was too unimportant, too 
slight to be worth a blow—received. It 
had nothing to do with acting, or had 
to do with it only so far as the literal 
fact of one of his past improvisations 
was questioned. What had literal 
facts to do with improvisations, any- 
way? And besides that was all past, 
let it go. 

Mr. Dolignan was as far as most 
geniuses of his kind from a taste for 
analysis, and probably never a word of 
this interpretation of his state of mind 
entered his head, but I am satisfied 
of the accuracy of my interpretation. 
When he came to me between his last 
scenes, and with a little prefatory word 
about its being time we assumed an 
acquaintance, though we had it not, in- 
sisted on my taking the room he had 
engaged, his manner was so reassur- 
ing that I accepted his sacrifice after 
a merely perfunctory protest. “But 
what will you do?” I asked next. He 
smiled. ‘“ What difference in the world 
does it make, Miss Addington, what an 
old campaigner like myself does? All 
I'd ask would be a chair, and a light, 
and a book, and Id like nothing better 
than reading the night out. I dare say, 
though, that the landlord will insist on 
giving me a shakedown somewhere.” 
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Now, I doubt if Mr. Dolignan had 
averaged in his life an hour's reading 
a week, and I am sure that for years, 
whenever he saw himself fated to a 
night out of bed, drink and gambling 
were the refuges that presented them- 
selves to his thought; but he deliv- 
ered this little speech with an excel- 
lent manner, and evidently with the 
fullest confidence in that odd supersti- 
tion (promulgated chiefly by people who 
hate the cold, unsensuous face of type) 
that to read is in itself virtuous. The 
manner was, in truth, very like young 
Newman's, that is, of the best quiet 
English kind. Plainly Dolignan was 
enjoying a rehearsal of a new part ; not 
that his consciousness took note of his 
model as such; his unconscious mind 
was the governing power with him. 

The members of the company who 
were returning to the city hurried off 
as soon as possible to catch their train, 
and Mr. Dolignan escorted me to a lit- 
tle old-fashioned tavern, old-fashioned 
enough to be able to put forth the 
standard Long Island boast that Wash- 
ington had slept in it. The distance 
was short, and once there Dolignan im- 
mediately put me in the sleepy land- 
lord’s charge, and lifted his hat with a 
grave good-night. The success of his 
imitation of Newman was greatest when 
perhaps he was giving it least atten- 
tion. After turning away he came back, 
and, begging my pardon, asked with 
genuine diffidence if I would consider 
it an intrusion or too much ofa bore 
—if it would suit my convenience to 
allow him to order breakfast for us 
both before I came down in the morn- 
ing, and if he might have his with me. 
“There’s a train leaves at ten some- 
thing, so you will not need to be in a 
hurry,” he added, after thanking me for 
my answer. 

The next morning I was shown into 
the little sitting-room of the place, and 
there Mr. Dolignan and I were served 
with breakfast more in the fashion of 
an English country inn than of an 
American hotel, and I never till this 
moment thought of it that this was 
probably due to the efforts of my cava- 
lier. I know, at any rate, that he took 
a personal pleasure in the fact that I 
found things pleasant. I was in good 
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spirits, as with a sense of adventure, 
and I was amused and touched with 
the absurdity, the topsy-turviness of 
my réle of protégée here, and with the 
scrupulous conscientiousness of my 
unique chaperon. 

He was as proud as a child of his 
beautiful behavior. He served me with 
the benevolent pleasure of a host, and 
he tempered his cordiality by a florid, 
ceremonious respect that constantly 
repeated the assertion, made in his 
first burst of confidence ; “I tell you, 
Miss Addington,” he said, “I know a 
lady when I see one, and I know how 
to treat her. It’s a pleasure and an 
honor to me to be able to show you 
that,” said Mr. Dolignan, with emotion ; 
and as for myself, I could have wept 
to see anything so infantine left to go 
about the world in the guise of a great 
mustached blackeuard. 

On the point of his moral, or immor- 
al, character he himself soon began to 
discourse, taking a saddened tone ef- 
fectively touched with quiet, desperate 
humor. 

“Tt’s no news to you, Miss Adding- 
ton,” he said, toying attentively with a 
spoon, “when I say I’m a good-for- 
nothing, reckless outcast ; an outcast 
with no hope before me, and ”—raising 
his dark, melancholy, smiling eyes— 
“deserving none; but Ive not quite 
forgotten i 

I ventured to interrupt him. “I’m 
very glad, Mr. Dolignan, to take this 
chance to tell you one thing I know 
you to be; you are one of the finest 
actors I ever saw, or ever expect to 
see.” The man stared at me with 
widening eyes, then his mouth—his 
mouth that generally looked so coars- 
ened and depraved —quivered and 
twitched piteously ; he mastered him- 
self and said at last, brokenly, “God 
bless you for that, God bless you for 
it.” Then he rose and stared long and 
silently, his hands in his pockets, into 
the glowing grate-fire, while the ser- 
vant wheeled away the table. When he 
turned and spoke it was with the sin- 
cerity and dignity and the impersonal 
pride of the artist, and with the bitter 
humiliation of the man who had cut 
himself off from the artist's high hopes. 

“ Before God, it’s the truth,” he said, 
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his beautiful voice vibrating like a 
‘cello note ; “I am an actor, and one of 
the best—or no, meant to be one of the 
best God ever made. You know that, 
don’t you? They all know, these little 
sixpenny stars, and all know that I 
can act, but they wouldn’t say it the 
way you did just now. I’ve been that 
old drunken Dolignan too long, and 
Ive not played parts the papers took 
any notice of since I was a young chap 
at Wallack’s—they gave me a hundred 
dollars a week there—but all sorts of 
fakirs get that and more now; I’ve 
been on my beam ends too long for 
people to talk about my being one of 
the finest actors they ever saw. Ill 
not forget that you said it. I can tell 
you one thing, too; that is, that you 
know acting when you see it, you know 
it without waiting for help from the 
papers or the bill- boards. Maybe 
that’s funny, but it’s the sacred truth. 
I know I can act; I know I've got it 
in me as not many alive have, and 
when some of these little stock com- 
pany cane-suckers in their fine clothes 
come and offer me a drink, and tell me 


they believe I’ve got some talent, and 
that I might get on, get up a bit if 
Id keep straight, they don’t know— 
that’s the hell’s sting of it, girl—they 
don’t know why I’m mad and curse ’em, 
and go off and get drunk on my own 


whiskey. I know where I’m short. 
Im a good enough actor to know 
what mighty few of ’em do know, and 
that’s when I’ve seen my master. Ive 
been about a bit in my time; I know 
we ain't got the touch on it right 
through they have in Paris, for in- 
stance; we don’t get that training ; 
but Tl tell you one thing, that is, that 
if I'd had the chance, if I could have 
kept my chance, if I’'d not been the 
devil’s own fool, I could have done it 
for myseH till I could have dared to 
measure with any of ’em. I have the 
advantage that God Himself made me 
for this business. 

“No, no; that’s all behind me. 
There’s no reform for me. My dear 
young lady, Ill tell you a piece of 
news: I don’t care a tinker’s maledic- 
tion-about the errors of my ways, 
except about the drink ; it’s that that 
knocks me out in the profession, and 
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it’s that Ive got no hold or hope 
against. You might as well try to 
discipline yourself to keep your hand 
in the fire. They tell stories about 
asses doing that, too, but I ain’t made 
that way. Yes, it’s time you started ; 
you will let me walk to the station 
with you, won't you? Thank you. 
Now let me say something: I don’t 
put myself out about many people in 
this cockpit of a world, they are not 
apt to be in a worse fix than Iam; but 
if you would ever give me the chance 
to do something for you, I'd be al- 
mighty glad, and the more trouble it 
was the gladder I'd be. That’s a good 
deal more than I'd say to people I owe 
more—according to their way of think- 
ing. But you've struck the spot where 
my gratitude lies. I don’t know how 
such as you get on in this business, 
you've got a nice enough little vein 
of talent, you might do very well in 
time, but I don’t see—however that’s 
none of my business. Sometimes the 
old rounders, stars, and managers will 
listen to what I’ve got to say about 
acting and people more than they 
would to someone they'd treat better. 
Till watch my chance to put in a word 
that may be some use to you, and as 
my acquaintance would reflect small 
honor on you, Ill take care not to 
claim yours—do it as if I didn’t care a 
curse about it. Oh, I know the cattle, 
and how to make ’em believe what they 
hear ; it’s just as easy when it ain’t so 
as when it is, if you know how, I’m 
sorry to say, for your sake—you’re one 
of those that would fare better if things 
were otherwise.” 

The last was hurriedly but carelessly 
added, as an after-thought. Mr. Dolig- 
nan felt a great kindness for me just 
then, but for excellent reasons his own 
acting was a vastly more interesting 
topic than mine. I greatly enjoyed his 
talk of himself (reprehensible as some 
of it certainly was). Its tragic enthusi- 
asm stirred my blood with sympathy 
and sorrow, for I believed he was right 
in his estimate of his power, and under- 
lying it all was more mind than I had 
looked for ; though, indeed, acting like 
his does not come about without a 
good share of mind behind it, however 
useless and out of sight in most of the 
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affairs of life that mind may be. Dolig- 
nan’s was a truly typical actor’s organ ; 
you could never tell when it would ap- 
pear, nor for how long it would lie dor- 
mant, leaving him to meet the world in 
the meantime as a varied and ornate 
fool. 

The other actors had left on an ear- 
lier train, and the last courtesy I owed 
him that day was his quiet choice of 
one later than myown. At the moment 
I failed to recognize that it was a cour- 
tesy, but during my journey my mind 
turned to the intolerable ennui I knew 
he must be suffering in that deserted 
village (for to him any place without 
show- folks must be counted empty), 
and I saw that he had made his first 
payment for my compliment by thus re- 
lieving me of his detrimental society. 

It turned out, as at the time I feared 
it would, an expensive sacrifice for 
more than himself; that night, when I 
got to the theatre I found everything 
in a commotion because Dolignan had 
not yet come, and presently we learned 
that he was too drunk to appear—that 
is, very drunk indeed. There was a re- 


casting and doubling of parts—the ca- 
tastrophe was one for which there was 
always a degree of preparation—and the 


performance went on. Dolignan was 
said, by someone who met him coming 
from the Long Island Ferry, to have 
begun his potations this time “uncom- 
mon early.” 

His bravado about not caring for the 
errors of his ways except as they inter- 
fered with his career did not look so 
picturesque when I heard the next day 
—from the property man, who stopped 
me on the street—that he had that 
morning given “that pore little woman 
they call Mrs. Dolignan a black eye, 
pore thing.” The property man was an 
Englishman himself, and similar tales 
had been told in the past as to his 
methods of maintaining family govern- 
ment—tales which he, in this woman’s 
country of ours, winced under, and now 
he was most anxious to impress me 
with his indignation at Dolignan’s bru- 
tality. 

That night Dolignan was at his post, 
very sulky, barely bowing in answer to 
my greeting, and playing his wild part 
with a more desperate and sinister 
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gayety than ever. The Jacques of the 
night before had seemed, despite all 
the dramatist’s efforts, as fundament- 
ally harmless as a big calf. 

As the company was to start West 
shortly, and as I was not going with 
them, I imagined that my opportunities 
for profiting by the personal acquaint- 
ance of this particular child of genius 
were at an end, but I was mistaken. 
I was walking one morning of this week 
in Madison Square Park, on the Broad- 
way side, when a loud oath and fright- 
ened shout in the street caused me to 
turn in time to see an exciting little 
scene that was over in five seconds. A 
gentleman, well known by sight to many 
of the passers-by as a great American 
tragedian, was caught before a tremen- 
dous, fast-rolling express wagon, other 
vehicles barring his way on every side, 
and not a tenth of a second to lose. 
Before thought could grasp the situa- 
tion a big man had sprung from a pass- 
ing car, and throwing himself power- 
fully against the horses as he caught 
them by the bits, he, at great risk to 
himself, so aided the frantic driver that 
the great tragedian, a slight, rather 
frail person, was left to get out of the 
way in safety, and not a dozen persons 
about realized that a national catas- 
trophe had then and there been avert- 
ed. The tragedian realized it, however, 
and when both he and his rescuer had 
skipped — necessity imperiously dic- 
tated that this should be their move- 
ment—out of the thickest of the fray, 
turned to speak to him. 

I had recognized the big man as Do- 
lignan, and now I saw, from the way 
the two met, that they were acquaint- 
ances. I had stopped a moment when 
an accident was imminent, and as I 
again pursued my way my path crossed 
that of the two men just as they en- 
tered the park. I bowed to Dolignan, 
but he stared at me, blankly, as I at 
the instant thought, but it was really 
with the abstraction of a person com- 
ing to a resolution. I was past him 
when I heard his voice calling my name, 
and I turned, to enter upon one of the 
queerest conferences that even I ever 
took part in. 

To Dolignan, probably to the great 
tragedian, there was nothing remarkable 
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in asking me, an actress, to stand on 
the sidewalk and talk to them. Wom- 
en of business affairs are likely to find 
strong reasons, now and again, for con- 
ducting important interviews where 
they can, and actresses of various 
grades are continually expected to ac- 
cept the street as the natural field for 
discussing their engagements. I was 
now to accept it as the natural field for 
discussing Mr. Dolignan’s. 

“Wait a minute,” said that worthy, 
speaking softly, but with a strong ex- 
citement throbbing through his words ; 
“you can do me the greatest favor in 
the world, perhaps. We three drew a 
little to one side of the broad walk. 
My first feeling, after the simple auto- 
matic impulse to do what was asked 
of me, was that amiable instinct and 
my general interest in everything were 
really carrying me too far. It was evi- 
dently not about my business that I 
was being stopped by Hal Dolignan. 
But there was a supplication, an agita- 
tion in his face that straightway shamed 
my small tentative scruples of ladyhood, 
and appealed to my simple humanity. 

“Miss Addington, I don’t know you 
enough to ask anything of you, but 
I've just told Mr. that you’ve been 
playing in the company with me this 
season—you ll say that [ve been up to 
the mark, won’t you?” 

The tragedian spoke before I could. 
“ Dolignan, we can’t go into this thing 
here. Ill look into it, and certainly 
I'm likely now to try to do what you 
want. Come see me e 

“Look into it now,” said Dolignan, 
“that’s what I ask. I know how it will 
be before I can see you again. You'll 
think of something else to do for me. 
You'll buy me an annuity; before Heavy- 
en I believe that’s what you'll do. 
Youw’re a good fellow, Mac, but I don’t 
want the annuity. You're a good fel- 
low, but—I never was much of a liar— 
I saved your life just now to get the 
parts. I don’t care what the salary is, 
but, Mac, have a little mercy, give me 
the parts, let me have half a show once 
before I die.” 

Words cannot paint the exquisite 
power of this brief plea, the half-mock- 
ing, half-tender bravado of the first 
sentences, never hiding the piteous ea- 
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gerness below it, and at last passing 
away in that direct prayer, spoken with 
a simplicity utterly child-like. The 
stroke by which he defined his own 
motives in the rescue was masterly ; it 
was as plain as a mathematical demon- 
stration that it turned what was a nasty 
half-suspicion in the other man’s mind 
into a certainty that was full of its own 
tragic and humorous appeal. 

Dolignan said no more ; he showed 
himself the artist he was in that. There 


. was a moment’s silence ; his eyes looked 


like an imploring dog’s. 

“You haven’t lost your talent—I can 
see that for myself,” said the tragedian, 
with a grim humor that was not un- 
kindly. 

“T really seem to have no place in 
thisinterview,” I said at'last. “I scarce- 
ly know Mr. Dolignan, but I can tell 
you—I suppose that is what is wanted 
—that he has lost but one night since 
I’ve been in the company with him, 
and then he sent word that he was ill 
in time for a substitute to be gotten ; 
at other times he has always out-acted 
anybody in the company, as you can 
probably guess,” and I bade them good- 
day and hurried away, hastily examin- 
ing my conscience to see how much it 
was strained ; pleased, idiot-like, to find 
I had kept within the letter of the law, 
and rejoicing that I had escaped with- 
out disclosing the fact that I had 
played with the “Orphans” only six 
weeks. Evidently Dolignan’s was a 
very demoralizing influence. 

No one without experience of stage 
affairs is apt to guess how finally and 
completely damning to an actor’s career 
is the suspicion that his capacity to ap- 
pear nightly with the regularity of the 
returning hour is uncertain. What is 
an amusement to the rest of the world 
is the all-absorbing business of life be- 
hind the scenes, and any irregularity 
in any performer’s relation to the per- 
formance is a thing vitally affecting the 
interests of all concerned in it. The 
“Two Orphans” is a play demanding so 
many people, and it has been running 
along so many years, that a substitu- 
tion can be accomplished in its cast 
on short notice with altogether excep- 
tional ease. Otherwise, even the good 
nature of the Star could never have 
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availed to keep Dolignan in his place, 
for, as I knew, his record for the last few 
weeks had not been exceptionally good. 

That night, when I arrived at the 
theatre I found him awaiting me at the 
stage door — not the one that he had 
once pointed out to me with so unpleas- 
ant a manner. He held out his hand to 
me silently. “God bless you,” he said, 
as he held the door back for me to pass. 
I knew by this profound cordiality that 
he had conquered with the great Star, 


that he had a new engagement and- 


some parts to his mind. To be sure, un- 
intelligent logic might have led me to 
expect as much grateful consideration 
in the case of failure as in that of suc- 
cess, but sometimes my intelligence is 
sufficient to enable me to judge human 
beings without logic. 

“Tve got the engagement—for this 
season too—as his leading man,” said 
Dolignan, stopping again in the pas- 
sageway. “Do you know what that 
means? That means Othello and Lago, 
both.” He stared down at me in tri- 
umphing silence foramoment. In an- 
swer to my congratulations and ques- 
tions he said, “ Yes, sir, my engagement 
begins at the end of the month. I’ve 
had luck. There’s some kind of row 
on with the fakir they've got, so now 
they’re going to fire him. I’m to give 
the Missus notice to-night. It’s a little 
irregular, but she won't mind; I sup- 
pose, in fact, she'll be more than half 
glad to get me off her hands, now I’ve 
seen her through New York. Are you 
ina hurry? Id like to speak to you a 
bit; there’s not much chance after the 
piece is on ; it’s ten minutes yet till the 
curtain goes up. Ill only take a min- 
ute.” We had gone into the dim, dusty, 
all but empty green-room ; he placed a 
chair for me, sat down himself, and 
stared moodily at the floor. “It seems 
the damnedest nonsense when I come 
right up to it,’ he abstractedly re- 
marked at last; he never used the 
mysteriously tabooed word to me when 
he remembered himself. ‘The fact is, 
Miss Addington,” he went on, “I’ve got 
a kind of feeling as if you were a sort 
of mascot where I’m concerned. That’s 
why I stopped you to-day—I suppose I 
ought to beg your pardon about that, 
come to think of it. But you see you 
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know, you see for yourself what I could 
do. It seems He stopped. 

“It seems to me as if that gave youa 
sort of claim on me, when I can serve 
you in anyway.” 

“Thank you, I suppose I had some 
such notion myself, though I shouldn't 
have got myself up to say it myself. 
I'm ‘glad you did, though. I don’t 
want to bore you, but I’m going to 
make the struggle of my life now—to 
stop drinking. Ive got to stop, and” 
—a pause, he was looking at me now— 
“T believe it would be the greatest help 
in the world if you’d let me come and 
call on you a few minutes every day— 
for me to know that I had to show up 
to you.” 

There was an impersonality in this 
appeal that must have been witnessed 
to be fathomed ; but withal, and despite 
all I detested about the man, despite 
my bottomless distrust of him in every 
conceivable non-artistic capacity, my 
heart melted, not only to the great 
actor, but to the creature himself. 

No wonder Mr. Herbert Spencer 
thinks that the strength of the mater- 
nal sentiment in women unfits them 
for political duties, by the bias it gives 
them in favor of those most needy and 
least worthy. At that moment I would 
have wrecked willingly all that worthy 
tragedian’s prospects for life to give 
Dolignan what he called half a show. 
But then, you see, an artistic enthusi- 
asm, too, weakened my sense of justice 
here ; I believed Dolignan to be far 
and away the finer actor. 

Well, it was surely a queer business 
—that institution of daily calls from 
Dolignan. Dolignan could furnish a 
remarkably emotional respect and re- 
gard for me at moments—for moments ; 
all sentiments and opinions, good and 
bad, passed easily with him into mo- 
mentary emotions, and I embodied to 
his notion several things to the rever- 
end names of which he was profession- 
ally accustomed to thrill; but when it 
came to sitting down opposite me as 
an afternoon caller, and that not once, 
as an experiment in manners, but every 
day for two weeks, the nightmare of 
boredom with which he felt his super- 
stition had saddled him lit his eye the 
first day he came as with terror. I saw 
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that unless I bestirred myself my repu- 
tation as a mascot would be more than 
destroyed, its ashes would bring forth 
the grim fact that I had driven a fellow- 
being to suicidal intoxication. I did 
my best ; I set him talking about him- 
self. It was not hard to do, and yet 
I feel compunction at having put the 
matter so crassly, for most of us are 
more offensively vain in talking of our- 
selves than washe. It was not perhaps 
that his vanity was less, but his imper- 
sonal enthusiasms were more, and then 
he possessed such an exceptional advan- 
tage in having something to be vain 
about; his professional ardor contin- 
ually led him into interesting digres- 
sions about people and performances 
unconnected with his own glory. We 
talked shop all but exclusively, there 
lay all Dolignan’s interest ; not an un- 
common state of affairs with an actor, 
to be sure, but in him this typical con- 
dition was the outcome of causes typi- 
cal, too, but unusually deep and single 
in their workings. He was, as we have 
seen, one of those fortunate people in 
whom the gift and the inclination met, 


and the one was as strong as the other 
was great ; all the world moved before 
him as but the material and the scene 


for acting. The dramatic instinct of 
childhood was in him unaltered in 
kind, and it is only by remembering 
the unanalytical attitude of the child, 
the attitude that unhesitatingly accepts 
all the world’s outward phenomena as 
mere suggestions for imitative play, 
that one can realize his real standpoint. 
It is not a logical position, even viewed 
merely as to the emotional force of act- 
ing ; of course it is because there is a 
reality which it interprets that acting 
is moving, but Dolignan’s mind was no 
such close-knit organ as to let this deli- 
cate pedantry stand in his way. He 
did not always, through every turn of 
life, feel that people ate and drank and 
loved and hated for the final enrich- 
ment of the drama; he, too, did these 
things, and, at the moment, for their 
own sake, and it was part of his admi- 
rable mummer’s outfit that he should 
have an uncommon intensity in his 
feelings; but when these feelings, one 
after another, were past, all that re- 
mained with him—one might almost say 
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all that united them in memory to give 
him identity—was his abiding sense of 
their value as the stuff of which acting 
is made. He had, in fact, to a degree 
calculated to force repudiation of it 
upon its most devoted exponents and 
expounders, the temperament which 
they defensively define as, par excel- 
lence, the artistic; that is, there was 
not the germ of character in him ; the 
hour, the moment made him, and he 
was no more surely to be counted upon 
for evil, where a touch of purpose, of 
continuity were asked, than for good. 
To be sure, his temperamental brethren 
might impressively point out that he 
could act, when not overwhelmingly 
intoxicated, and, in fact, here was one 
fruitful passion that had the force and 
fixity of a principle ; and he was right, 
however it may square with our ethical 
preferences, in believing it was only 
drunkenness that effectually crippled 
his career. I verily believe that he 
could have played virtue better after 
one of his most definite engagements 
with vice, fortified as he would then 
have been by a natural reaction, and 
seeing all the beauty of holiness with 
the discriminating appreciation of an 
outsider—so different are the moral 
ideas of the Maker of actors from those 
of some famous esthetic essayists. 
There are forty mysteries in the psy- 
chological processes of acting, and not 
the least, nor to me least painful, is that 
giving grounds for the proposition sup- 
ported by Mr. Augustine Birrell, and 
as he thinks—with reason—by Shakes- 
peare, that the practice of this entranc- 
ing, deep-rooted art is in itself demoral- 
izing. Iam too profound an optimist 
to assent to an opinion opening the 
way to such an alarming train of pessi- 
mistic admissions as I speedily perceive 
looming up in the background here, 
but though I imagine that there must 
be something greatly wrong in the fun- 
damental conditions of our stage (the 
Greeks seemed to have managed better) 
to give occasion for such opinions, I 
recognize, as have so many great actors, 
that there is occasion for them not 
easily explained away ; and it is not with 
any swelling sense of settling the whole 
difficulty that I humbly submit one 
little fact to the controversy, and that 
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is, that no acting ever could have de- 
moralized in the smallest degree the 
plastic Dolignan. I believe there are 
rarely lofty and simple natures of whom 
the same thing could be said ; Dolig- 
nan’s immunity, so differently obtained, 
was equally assured. 

It appears there were more sides than 
one to his proud declaration that God 
made him for this business. 

By singular good fortune he was to 
begin his new engagement in a fort- 
night. During that time I saw him, as 
he had planned, every day, sometimes 
for only a few minutes, sometimes for 
an hour. He was always perfectly 
sober, always a little distrait and half- 
crossly humble until the interview was 
launched, when, as you have seen on 
other occasions, he became unconscious 
of me, except as an audience. He said 


but little about his new parts, though 
he was having to work at them hard. 
He even expressed a feeling similar to 
Goethe’s, as to the undesirability of 
talking about artistic work in the mak- 
ing. 

“You just upset yourself gassing 


about a part,” said he ; “the more you 
like it the more apt you are to kind of 
turn yourself against it someway, tell- 
ing what you are going to do instead of 
just lying low and doing it.” 

Nevertheless he did confide to me that 
Jago was the greatest thing an actor 
ever got hold of. 

“Greater than Othello?” I asked. 

“Well, of course that’s according to 
how you look at it,” was the answer, 
given with an air of impartial authority ; 
“we've seen Othello played for all it’s 
worth.” 

“Tt’s worth a good deal,” I ventured. 

“You bet,” he solemnly responded, 
nodding his head slowly; “it’s just 
worth all that emotion can make a 
part, way-up emotion too, but I tell 
you there’s a kind of go—I don’t know 
what to call it—swing—I don’t mean 
any two-for-a-nickel swagger either, 
but there’s something to be gotten out 
of a villain that I never saw in leading 
business yet. It can’t get sympathy, 
of course, but just for pure acting, 
well, Jago for me!” 

“ Do you have to give in to the stage 
management much about your ideas?” 
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“Some,” he answered, rather gloom- 
ily ; “of course you’ve got to knuckle 
to the star; it takes away most of my 
best points, but I expected that; but 
the little things, those that count most 
to yourself, whether you can make the 
house see ’em or not, the way I do the 
business they've laid out for me, I run 
myself. As long as I don’t interfere 
with other people, I don’t let ’em dic- 
tate to me there ; Mac wouldn’t, now 
that he’s let me in at all; he knows I 
know my business, and he knows I know 
he knows it.” 

Toward the end of the fortnight he 
grew very nervous and moody. He 
told me, as if it were a joke, but with 
a question in his eye, that he'd get 
seats for me if I wanted to come to 
Philadelphia for his first night. 

When that proposition was dismissed, 
to my great delight he invited me to 
come to his last rehearsal, in New York, 
of the play in which his hopes were 
centred, “ Othello.” 

The whole play was not gone over, 
but the great scenes between the two 
men were acted rather than rehearsed, 
and some of them, with an exchange of 
parts, were acted twice ; and there, on 
that gloomy, bare stage, with various 
superfluous people, stage hands in shirt- 
sleeves and actors in silk hats, drift- 
ing distractingly about, I had my poor 
best opportunity to take Dolignan’s 
measure. At moments his acting tri- 
umphed over everything, even, incred- 
ible achievement, over the wretched 
necessity of frequently returning to his 
own every-day personality. But he had 
evidently put himself in some finely 
tempered state that enabled him to 
meet all the distractions of the occa- 
sion without lapsing from the exaltation 
of creation, and it was the most curious 
thing imaginable to see how this ex- 
altation served him equally—no, not 
equally, but served him—whether he 
turned it into the agony of the Moor, 
or the unhuman, indefinably vivid life 
that burned in Jago. 

He was not one without judgment as 
to his own work. It was in Jago that I, 
sitting solitary in the shadowy empty 
house, found him supremely fine. His 
Othello was often piteous and terrible, 
and, what you will perhaps find more 
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singular, it was constantly informed 
with a simple nobility; inevitably it 
could bear no comparison in detail and 
finish with the playing it recalled; but 
it had a true ring of its own, and there 
were moments, sounds, movements that 
tore the heart and disqualified one for 
criticism. The man’s symbols of feel- 
ing carried, they struck his auditor 
with the force he aimed to give them 
—an infallible proof of a high histri- 
onic vocation. 

But in the Jago (though I might well 
hesitate to make a statement so likely 
to be viewed as self-condemnatory)—I 
could feel no lack of detail, could con- 
ceive no higher finish, except the finish 
of setting, of fair opportunity. It was 
an inspiration; it was accomplished 
with so triumphant a union of identi- 
ties—the actor’s and the character’s— 
that no experience, no refining could 
be expected to seriously better it. It 
answered, that is for itself and for the 
spectator—far be it from me to say 
more—the question of Jago’s motive ; 
no one could have asked it about this 
Iago. There he lived in his soldierly 
beauty and empty pride, telling with 
quick -changing voice and look and 
movement the dark story of his tre- 
mendous temperamental zest for life 
(that zest that was such a ready basis 
for his assumptions of bluff heartiness, 
such an element of universal fascina- 
tion), and of his quick mind’s disen- 
chantment with all beneath the visiting 
moon, its utter despisal of the whole 
round of existence; a creature born 
without affections and with a wonder- 
ful, superficially penetrating, sceptical 
brain, perishing in the conflict between 
ennui and irrepressible impulses of ac- 
tivity, mirthlessly mocking at the bar- 
renness of revenge, and playing with 
passion’s fools around him without ma- 
lignity, but—more-awful—with the ut- 
terest, bitterest indifference to every- 
thing but his own fostered interest 
and entertainment in the poor, reckless 
sport—a devil rationally and subtly con- 
ceived. 

But oh! the gap between written 
words, between mere cold mental anal- 
ysis, things that this great artist would 
have contemned too much to try to un- 
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derstand, and Jago’s presence, gratify- 
ing eye and ear and brain, and touch- 
ing the soul with cold terror. 


You have divined that the man never 
played the part; that that day, when 
the weary, fearsome game had been 
played out, when the arch - plotter, 
caught like his victims in the death-trap 
he had set, had finally seen the end 
with a chill, bottomless carelessness 
that was like a glimpse of hell itself, 
the curtain fell on that performance 
forever. Dolignan never played with 
the great star. He drank himself in- 
sensible the day the engagement was 
to begin. I heard of him no more till 
I came upon this brief paragraph in a 
newspaper. “It appears that Henry 
Dolignan, an actor of some talent, and 
who was once a member of Wallack’s 
company, died last week in Moline, IIL, 
of delirium tremens. Dolignan was 
known to no one in the place, left no 
money or valuables, and was buried in 
the Potter’s Field. These facts have 
been brought to light by members of 
The Cellar Door Company, who have 
been playing in the place.” 

I had always found my sentiments 
about Dolignan the most wonderfully 
and hopelessly inconsistent I had ever 
simultaneously entertained. For the 
man I had felt too great a contempt for 
it to be otherwise than good-natured, 
and for the player, the unconsciously 
deep-sighted, the joyous, the heart-brok- 
en artist, my heart swelled with rever- 
ence simply, that irrepressible reverence 
which one who deeply loves an art, this 
art with its intensely personal quality 
of all others, pours out on the source 
of his expanded being. 

Now, at last, in the stillness after the 
sorry end, my feelings resolved them- 
selves into harmony, and at last I had 
a better comprehension of the big, bad, 
foolish, unguided child, with his one 
golden gift and his helpless temper- 
ament, who would have been good 
enough in a good world, and who in his 
wild stumblings through what was for 
him something like the worst of this 
one, had once reached out his hand to 
me for help. 
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ANNE OF BRITTANY’S CHATEAUX IN THE VALLEY OF 
THE LOIRE. 


By Theodore Andrea Cook. 


winter of 1491, was celebrated 

with great rejoicings the mar- 
riage of Charles VIII. of France to 
Anne of Brittany. 

The little town upon the right bank 
of the Loire, some few miles west of 
Tours, is scarcely changed since the 
days when Philippe de Comines and 
the Duke of Orleans rode down the 
straggling highway talking to the Maré- 
chal de Gié of the wars in Brittany. 
The chiteau which Jean Bourrée built 
for Brigonnet, stands there too, tower- 
ing above the houses and reflecting the 
sunbeams from its tall slate turrets, 
rising like vast extinguishers into the 
clear blue air. From either side of the 
main street, which seems to serve only 
as an approach to the great gates of the 
fortress at the end, there branch out 
little avenues lined with queer slanting 
roofs and curving window-frames, with 
a background of river-banks or of the 
sloping vineyards rusted red brown in 
the warm sunlight of Touraine. It is 
all but little changed, and the chief 
memory that hangs about the place is 
still the marriage that brought Brit- 
tany to France and joined the ermine 
to the fleur de lys. The chateau of 
Langeais itself is peculiarly happy in 
the good fortune that has given it the 
grace of modern habitation, the added 
charm of living presence, to lend a har- 
monious reality to the memories which 
its ancient stones recall; for within the 
walls where the royal marriage contract 


A T the chateau of Langeais, in the 


was drawn up, where the English gar- 
rison had been quartered in the days 
of the Hundred Years’ War, where Du 
Bellay long afterward laughed with 
Rabelais, that prince of talkers, over 
the festivities at Rome or the latest 
fashions of Ronsard’s cultivated muse, 
it is still possible to wander pleasantly 
from room to room, to people hall and 
stairway with the vanished ghosts of 
history, to recall the throng of men 
and women who once filled the chateau 
with a life so different to our own. 

But rarely is it possible to follow out 
the destinies of one who has long ago 
passed from the changes of the world, 
in the very walls which once echoed to 
the falling of her footsteps or sounded 
to the murmur of her words; still more 
rarely can this be done in France, the 
land of revolutions, the land where all 
that had to do with monarchy has been 
so ruthlessly attacked, often so irrevo- 
cably ruined. But in Touraine this 
may yet be done. Along the valley of 
the Loire filled with the chateaux of the 
kings of France, and with the pleasure- 
houses of their greatest nobles, there 
is more left of the old life and its 
monuments of living stone than per- 
haps in any other space of equal extent 
in Europe. If there be a fault it is only 
the absence of the beautiful English 
parks that most strikes the stranger in 
this valley ; in very few places are the 
old trees left standing, if ever they 
were planted. A perfect French Renais- 
sance chateau, such as Azay le Rideau, 
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set in the perfect surroundings of such 
a home as Hatfield, is apparently an 
impossible combination. But though 
sometimes, as at Chinon, 


* All within is dark as night, 
In the windows is no light, 
And no murmur at the door, 
So frequent on its hinge before ;”’ 


yet in the greater number of cases the 
old castles are preserved with a re- 
finement and a good taste beyond all 
praise: so that, as with the great cha- 
teau at Blois, repairs have been so care- 
fully made, that the freshness of the 
first realization of the Renaissance archi- 
tect is put vividly before the modern 
traveller. 

Throughout the whole land of Tou- 
raine are scattered numerous evidences, 
less in size, but equal in finished 
beauty, of the exquisite school of art 
and architecture that flourished along 
the fair valley. Such an instance is the 
Hotel Gouin, at Tours, a house still 
lived in and still preserved with the 
clearness of its arabesques undimmed 
and the delicacy of its carving and con- 
struction unimpaired. 


Anne of Brittany was still a Queen 
of France when this French school of 
art was on the point of reaching its 
perfection, when the wing of Louis 
XII. at Blois was possible, but Azay 
was not yet achieved; yet there remain 
but few chateaux in the Loire Valley 
that, either in beauty or in interest, 
can compare with the various homes 
of Anne of Brittany. At Langeais she 
first entered Touraine, where she was 
to live in Amboise, in Loches, in Blois, 
and in this last to die; and though she 
stayed but a little while in Langeais, it 
is, perhaps, of all her habitations, the 
one which survives-in the greatest per- 
fection at the present day; for by the 
care of its owner, M. Siegfried, its parks 
and terraces are fresh and verdant, its 
circling buttresses are strong, the very 
life within its walls is lived amid sur- 
roundings in harmony with the aged 
battlements of the fortress built in the 
reign of Louis XI. It needs but lit- 
tle reconstructive faculty to imagine 
the wedding procession crossing the 
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drawbridge amid a blare of trumpets 
between the lines of the Royal Guards, 
and passing the great entrance gates, 
just a tinge whiter than they are now, 
to the hall whose windows can be seen 
from the courtyard within. Inside this 
hall was drawn up the formal contract 
in which was already shown the acute 
Breton instinct which was a character- 
istic of the Queen till death. It was a 
contract whose importance may allow 
us to linger a little, not unprofitably 
perhaps, in the great room hung with 
faded tapestry that looks out upon the 
park beyond. 

The little bride who had been brought 
here from the west had not been won 
without a struggle, and had been worth 
the winning. She was born at the chi- 
teau of Nantes early in the year 1476, 
and very soon the troubles which beset 
her native duchy brought the young 
princess into prominence. When she 
was but nine years old, the little daugh- 
ter of Duke Francis was made solemn- 
ly to swear, in the presence of the Es- 
tates of Brittany assembled, that, so far 
as in her lay, she would do nothing 
that would harm the independence of 
the duchy which she was soon to in- 
herit as her own. From every side 
there threatened danger —from Eng- 
land, from Spain, above all from France 
the clouds were gathering. The two first 
were quickly disposed of, but the quar- 
rel of the young Louis, Duke of Or- 
leans, with Anne de Beaujeu, who was 
regent during the minority of Charles 
VIIL, soon involved Brittany in a 
struggle which could have but one fatal 
issue for her freedom. The old story 
of the reign of Charles VI. seemed like- 
ly to be renewed ; the regent was bitter- 
ly opposed by the princes of the blood, 
and when opposition became no longer 
possible at court, Louis d’Orleans fled 
for protection to the Duke of Brittany, 
the old enemy of Louis XI. A war be- 
came inevitable, and equally inevitable 
was the defeat of Orleans and his party 
at St. Aubin du Cormier. The shame 
of this reverse brought Anne’s father 
to his grave, and she became Duchess 
of Brittany in her own right; but still 
the situation remained dangerous and 
uncertain, for the duchy was at the 
merey of her husband, whoever he 
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might be, and suitors were not wanting 


to carry off so rich a prize. Orleans 
himself had done his best, the Seigneur 
d’Albret had been tempted to alliance 
by the promise of the princess’s hand, 
Maximilian, the son of the Emperor, 
was an acknowledged suitor, and to 
this last the ambition of the youthful 
duchess soon inclined her. To the 
amusement of all Europe she took her 
first step into the world of politics by 
suddenly announcing her intention of 
marrying Maximilian, but no further 
results followed than the solemn in- 
sertion of an aged German ambassa- 
dor’s leg into the ducal couch. Ma- 
dame Anne was far from satisfied ; and 
still the quarrel with France dragged 
on, unappeased and apparently inter- 
minable. 

It may well have been the astute 
daughter of Louis XI. who originated 
the idea of settling the Breton ques- 
tion by pacific means, since stronger 
measures seemed inevitably fruitless. 
In any case, an entirely new suitor 
now came forward for the hand of 
Anne of Brittany, a suitor backed by 
the army of France, and offering a 
throne by way of wedding gift, a suitor 
whose claims were even pressed by his 
old rival D’Albret, and strangest of all 
by Anne’s first flame, the Duke of Or- 
leans, whose favor with the powerful 
Anne de Beaujeu was priced at the suc- 
cessful negotiation of the Breton mar- 
riage. Maximilian alone seemed to 
come off hardly amid this general rec- 
onciliation; his wife had been the 
heiress of Burgundy ; he could not be 
allowed to gain still further footing in 
the great estates of France, and he had 
to look on grumbling while Charles 
VIII. not only spoilt his second attempt 
at matrimony, but also repudiated his 
daughter, betrothed to the young 
French king at the Treaty of Arras, 
that Margaret of Austria, who was to 
play so prominent a part in European 
politics afterward, and to leave an en- 
during monument of her love for art 
in the famous carvings of the church 
at Brou. The treaty was rapidly con- 
cluded ; Orleans fulfilled his somewhat 
delicate commission faithfully, helped 
by the Prince of Orange and by Du- 
nois; Brittany was to keep her inde- 
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pendence, but the King of France 
should be her duke. Accordingly from 
having been the weakest spot along 
the Gallic coast for England to invade, 
the western headlands now became the 
firmest bulwark against the traditional 
enemies of France. Arts and industry 
recovered quickly when once the deso- 
lated province was at peace, and the 
church of Folgoat and the tomb of the 
Duke Francis at Nantes remain to this 
day proofs of the prosperity and talent 
that were rife in Brittany when its 
duchess had become Queen of France. 

Thus it was that more than usual im- 
portance attached to the contract signed 
on that December morning in the cha- 
teau of Langeais, and the courtiers who 
were watching the firm young Breton 
queen in her first attempt at royalty, 
might well admire the courage with 
which she asserted her own independ- 
ence and quietly claimed all that could 
be got in return for the rich dowry she 
was giving. Her foresight even extend- 
ed to the provision that in case of her 
present husband’s death without an 
heir, she should, if possible, marry his 
successor, and in any case keep the 
sole control and independence of her 
beloved duchy. Perhaps she alone, 
among the throng that filled the great 
hall, had courage enough to imagine 
the death of the rough, good-hearted 
young monarch who stood by her side ; 
the rest were taken up with the pleas- 
ures of the féte, with dreams of the 
future, with all the aspirations of which 
Charles had already eagerly spoken to 
the young companions, who were only 
too ready to follow him in any hare- 
brained, chivalrous adventure. But the 
Court made only a short stay at Lan- 
geais and soon left it for Plessis-lez- 
Tours, the chiteau of Louis XI. close 
to the town of Tours. 

Of the castle whence Quentin Dur- 
ward set out to escort the ladies of 
Croye, and where the frightened peas- 
ants watched the terrible old king bat- 
tling with death during the last hide- 
ous months of his reign, little is left 
save one unornamental wing, a few 
dubious and evil-smelling excavations, 
and the traces of crumbling walls and 
towers scarcely visible amid the ruins 
of a long-lasting neglect, still further 
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blemished by modern and odoriferous 
manufacture. Even when Charles VIII. 
brought his bride to Plessis the chiteau 
which his father had surrounded with 
circle within circle of mantraps, gibbets, 
and other cheerful evidences of wel- 
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lived joy of children, boys who were to 
die in the first years of their youth; 
the king himself was not much in her 
company, for politics near home had to 
be settled, Maximilian and the English 
to be pacified, Spain more easily, for 


The Chateau of Nantes 


come to the inquisitive stranger, cannot 
have been a pleasant place of sojourn. 
Anne must have been glad enough to 
find herself, later on, at St. Denis, clad 
in white satin, amid a rejoicing crowd 
of enthusiastic Parisians who welcomed 
her first public appearance as a conse- 
erated Queen of France. Among the 
rest, Contarini, the Venetian ambassa- 
dor, was watching her, and with the 
quick eyes of his artistic race noticed 
her small stature and her slight but 
perceptible limp, her smiling yet reso- 
lute face that knew already how to win 
a favor, her watchful jealousy of the 
young king who rode beside her with 
his coarse good-humored face, promi- 
nent eyes, and overpowering nose. 

And now for a time she fades out of 
public life; her first reception by the 
good citizens of Paris was the best that 
was ever to be given to her, for her sym- 
pathies were not always the sympathies 
of France. She was to have the short- 


Ferdinand and Isabella were occupied 
with the conquest of Grenada; but all 
somewhat too hastily, for the young 
king’s mind was set on foreign wars. 
New movements seemed to be in the 
air, America had but just been dis- 
covered, printing had but just begun 
to seatter broadcast the learning of the 
ancients and the research of modern 
students, and the easily excited brain 
of Charles VIII. was soon roused to 
the great expedition into Italy which 
was the result of all the dreams of chiv- 
alry and conquest taught him by his 
strange education at Amboise. 

It wasat the castle of Amboise on the 
Loire, between Tours and Blois, that 
Anne of Brittany waited and watched 
her children die, while Charles careered 
unopposed through the Italian towns, 
and grim Savonarola thundered that 
the long threatened scourge of God 
was come upon the delicate wickedness 
of Italy. 
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The view of the wide sweep of the 
Loire from the gardens of Amboise, 
poised high above the river-bank, is one 
of the finest among many in the chateaux 
of Touraine. The castle, that has but 
just been saved from ruin by the timely 
restoration of the Comte de Paris, now 
languishes again during his exile, and 
there is hardly a trace of its old splen- 
dors save in the great round towers 
that rise sheer from the town nestling 
beneath, and in the long facade wherein 
is the rusted iron balcony from which 
Catherine de Medicis and the Guises 
watched the slaughter of the Hugue- 
nots. 


While the king was loitering at Ly- 
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“an show is the tomb of the children 
of Charles VIII, which was originally 
in the great church of St. Martin. 
“The grief of the queen,” says Com- 
ines, ‘‘ was violent and lasted long,” and 
the king’s awkward attempts at con- 
solation could only make it harder to 
be borne, for in the dance that was pro- 
duced to soothe Anne’s melancholy the 
Duke of Orleans footed it the merriest 
of all, feeling himself a step nearer to 
the throne of France. The same his- 
torian tells us how Charles tried again 
to smother grief, this time in bricks 
and mortar; how he brought workmen 
from Naples and built the round towers 
at Amboise, in which the ascent is so 


Inner Courtyard of the Chateau of Langeais. 


(To the right is the hall in which Anne of Brittany was married to Charles VIII.) 


ons, on his return from Italy, came the 
news that the Dauphin, the only son left 
to him, was in peril of death. Within 
three days the boy was dead. 

In the cathedral of Tours the most 
beautiful monument which the town 


contrived, with a gradual slope of red 
bricks without any steps, that it is pos- 
sible to ride up on horseback to the 
top, as did the Emperor Charles in the 
next century when he paid a visit to 
Kine Francis. 
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Beyond the grove of clipped lime- 
trees in the garden and at the western 
end of the long terrace on the river-wall, 
is a low doorway beneath which Charles 
met his death. This romantic dreamer 
and conqueror of Italy died in a very 
prosaic fashion. In passing through 
the low arch, to watch a game of tennis, 
he hit his head against the stone lintel 
and died after a few hours of uncon- 
sciousness. 

The widowed queen left Amboise for 
a time; but we shall meet her there 
again, for the strange presentiment 
that may have prompted the last clause 
she inserted in the contract at Langeais 
came true, to the surprise of everyone. 
Charles VIII. was dead, and dead with- 
out an heir, and his successor, Louis 
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He brought her home from Brittany. 
to the famous palace of the Orleans 
family, the great chiteau of Blois, where 
the statue of Louis XII. on horseback 
stands above the gateway of the wing 
he built. 

Nantes and Langeais we have seen 
already; the first a type of the old 
Breton fortress hardly changed at all 
from the necessities of constant defence ; 
the second with all the machinery of 
warfare still apparent, yet with a subtle 
difference just beginning to show in the 
arrangement of the rooms, in the facing 
of the inner court with battlements and 
embrasures, useless but appropriately 
decorative. At Amboise the vast round 
towers, the gardens hanging high above 
the town, the lone embattled terraces 
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Exterior of the Apartments of Anne of Brittany in 


XIT., the same Duke of Orleans who 
had met Anne in her first youth long 
before, now divorced the wife who had 
been forced upon him, and married his 
first love in the Cathedral of Nantes in 
January, 1499. 


“ 


the Wing of Louis XII. at the Chateau of Blois 


and galleries, far removed from the 
dangers of attack, yet already instinct 
with a fresh charm of ease and habita- 
tion, show in the same way that the 
English have left France at peace at 
last, that the Black Prince’s troops 
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have ceased from harrying the green 
garden of France, that it is time to give 
a new grace to the castle that shall be 
dwelt in with a new sense of security, 
a new longing for the beautiful, unfet- 
tered by the stern necessities of war. 
At Loches we shall see 
this change in archi- 
tecture strikingly em- 
phasized; the old 
heavy-buttressed wall 
with narrow windows 
rises side by side with 
the smiling new build- 
ing of the French Re- 
naissance, the larger 
sasements, carved and 
beautiful, flune wide 
to let in the light that 
had come, and come 
more abundantly. 
And so it is at Blois, 
where Louis XIT. built 
his new palace without 
fear of invasion, with 
no thougne but of 
what he knew of best 
and loveliest for man 
to dwell in. The old 
machicolated battle- 
ments with their grim 
meurtri¢res, their deep 


moats and cunning om i 
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drawbridges have dis- SEMEL TP 
appeared, and frieze . 
and cornice, carved 
panel and sculptured 
niche are strewn in 
profusion across the 
entrance-wall in which 
all pretence of military 
architecture is well- 
nigh forgotten: while 
once within the court- 
yard the imagination of the old mas- 
ter-masons of the Loire, quickened by 
contact with the Italiani influences which 
the Dukes of Orleans brought to Blois, 
gave itself full swing, in delicate carving 
above window and doorway, soft flut- 
ings and fretted embroidery to col- 
umns in the court, subtle ornamenta- 
tions even to the chimney-stacks above 
the high pitched roof. The king could 
find enough that was solid and uninter- 
estingly strong in the great keeps of 
Chinon, where the castle of the Planta- 
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genets frowned across the deep ravine 
at the entrance of the French fortress, 
and that again was but an out-work to 
the intrenched Tour du Coudray within. 
Dungeons there were in plenty, and to 
spare, in the mountain of masonry at 
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Chapel of St. Hubert, built by Anne of Brittany, at the Chateau of Amboise. 


Loches, beneath which Comines wiled 
away his hours of prison with notes for 
his history, and where Ludovico Sforza 
ended his life of bloodshed and intrigue 
in blackness of darkness some hundred 
feet below the light of day. Blois was 
built to hold more cheerful guests ; the 
old feudal fortress that the Counts of 
Champagne had reared upon the ruins 
of the Roman camp had gone like the 
rough times of fighting and distress 
that saw it built; the government of 
Louis XII, “The Father of his People,” 
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had begun, and the walls of his queen’s 
favorite dwelling place at Blois were an 
earnest of the blessings of his reign, a 
promise of the still more beautiful ad- 
ditions to the architecture of France 
that were to leave their most exquisite 


example in the carved open staircase of 
Francis I., in that side of the courtyard 
of Blois where Anne of Brittany, while 
the king was away across the Alps, 
strolled among her flower-beds or 
watched the faithful body-guard of her 
countrymen upon the Perche aux Bre- 
tons. 

But life in her palace above the Loire 
was not always uneventful, and the king 
returned from one of his Italian cam- 
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paigns to find Blois filled with prepara- 
tions for a visitor of no small impor- 
tance; the Scottish guard, with golden 
crowns embroidered on their white sur- 
coats, were moving to and fro with the 
Breton soldiers of the queen, forming 
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in line to greet the royal cortége that 
was advancing to the chateau. The 
Archduke Philippe le Beau (son of that 
same Maximilian whose ineffectual suit 
we have already noticed), with his wife 
Jeanne, the daughter of Ferdinand and 
Isabella, was travelling through France 
to visit his good friend Louis XII., and 
the court chamberlain of the time has 
left a minute description of the cere- 
monies, the furniture, the food, and 
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the amusements of the many digni- 
taries assembled together on the oe- 
sasion. Claude, the little daughter of 
the queen, was not yet of an age to 
appreciate the elaborate greetings and 
processions of which she was the unwill- 
ing object, and doubtless much pre- 
ferred the privacy of her own little 
room next to the kine’s, where she 
could admire the small lambs and duck- 
lings, in beautiful pink and yellow down 
and feathers, playing about the folds of 
her tapestry, with various mottoes em- 
broidered near them to point the hid- 
den moral of their gambols, all of which 
might be watched at ease from beneath 
the great green canopy above the royal 
cradle, without fear of interruption from 
Madame de Tournon, who slept beneath 
the black hangings in the corner oppo- 
site. Expeditions might even be timor- 
ously made into her mother’s boudoir, 
all hung with the figures of warriors 
fighting ; or if this were somewhat too 
martial for the little wanderer, there 
was an enchanting kind of zoological 
garden in the bedroom beyond, 
which was filled with life-like rep- 
resentations of strange beasts and 
birds, and savages from unknown 
climes, of great and fascinating 
interest. 

Meanwhile the weather outside 
was bad, and the royal guests had 
to amuse themselves as they could 
until they left the castle as pomp- 
ously as they had arrived. But 
the visit had not been so entirely 
given over to correct festivities as 
the good chamberlain would have 
us believe. Unfortunately for 
Anne’s reputation as a patriotic 
Frenchwoman, politics had their 
place as well, and the general un- 
popularity of the marriage then 
proposed between her daughter 
Claude and the archduke’s son, 
and eagerly encouraged by the 
queen, was very clearly shown in 
the Estates which were held at 
Tours soon after. 

That veteran in war and poli- 
tics, the Maréchal de Gicé, had 
ventured in vain to express his 
disapproval ; the queen neglected 
his advice just as she disdained 
to notice the coldness of her re- 
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ception by the citizens of Paris about 
this time; it was only when the king, 
who began to see clearly perhaps when 
his illness had given him the time 
to think, had solemnly betrothed his 
daughter Claude to the young Francis, 
Duke of Angouléme, that the queen felt 
herself obliged to submit, outwardly at 
least; but she was still far from ac- 
quiescent, and not the least dramatic 
among the episodes of her life is this si- 
lent strugele which now began between 
the Breton and the Savoyard woman, 
as to which should be the mother of 
the future King of France. 

But Providence refused to bless Anne 
with a man-child; the terribly real- 
istic entries in the journal of Louise 
de Savoie show how eagerly events 
were watched from Amboise, where the 
young heir Francis was playing with 
his sister Marguerite and little Fleu- 
‘anges, under the watchful eye of the 
Mar¢chal de Gié. The tension was too 
great to last long without some sudden 
outburst of the pent-up feeling on both 
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Oratory of Anne of Brittany in the Chateau of Loches 
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sides, and the blow fell on the least de- 
serving, upon one who had put his trust 
in princes, and had taken no other care 
for his own safety than to serve them 
loyally. During the illness of the king, 
the cautious little Breton lady had sent 
several barges down the Loire to Nantes 
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her life, she was never able to rest quiet 
for long without a visit to her duchy, 
and as soon as travelling was possible 
after the king was out of danger, she 
set out once more from Blois to Am- 
boise on her way westward. It was on 
this journey that she built the marvel- 
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filled with her private treasure to be 
safely stored in Brittany ; and these De 
Gié stopped by virtue of his power as 
warden of the river-bank between Blois 
and Saumur. The queen was seriously 
enraged, and her malice against the hon- 
est old minister never ceased until, by 
the help of his former colleague, the 
Cardinal d’Amboise, she had deprived 
him of his dignities and driven him 
from Amboise in exile, though never in 
disgrace, to the castle he had built upon 
his own estates. 

The Amboise we saw during the reign 
of Charles VIII. was now to receive « 
notable addition during one of the 
queen’s many journeys into Brittany. 
It seemed as if, until the last years of 


lous little chapel at the corner of the 
castle court. Its light yet strong but- 
tresses run upward like slender stems 
from the low soil to the parapets above, 
and there break into graceful fantasies 
of lacework and embroidered parapet, 
crowned by the tall thin spire. Within, 
the miracle of carving is still more deli- 
cate, clinging to the sculptured angles 
of the walls and draping every window 
with its twining foliage of stone. But 
the traveller in these days will find more 
to wonder at than the handiwork of the 
queen’s masons ; beneath a side window 
in this chapel is the stone which covers 
“what are supposed to be the remains 
of Leonardo da Vinci.” It is a pitiful 
epitaph for the most wondrous intel 
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lect of his age, for the great Italian ar- 
tist whom Francis, the royal dilettante, 
brought from his home and left to die 
in an obscure corner of the valley of 
the Loire. The chapel is dedicated to 
St. Hubert, and in the extraordinary 
carving above the doorway is set forth 
the legend of the miraculous stag with 
the crucifix between its horns, which 
met the saint as he was hunting. 

Still another of the shrines which 
owed their being to Anne of Brittany is 
preserved at Loches. The famous Col- 
legiate Church had already been in ex- 
-istence there some time, standing be- 
tween the tomb of Agnés Sorel and the 
donjon of Foulques Nerra; and the 
hollow pyramids that rise mysterious- 
ly above its nave still give it a charac- 
ter of its own distinct from that of 
any other ecclesiastical building in the 
world. The great porch, too, at its en- 
trance, with its strange gray carvings 
in striking contrast to the cold white 
stone within, is one of the finest exam- 
ples extant of Romanesque architect- 
ure. 

But Anne was not content with the 
Collegiate Church. Within the new 
wing that had been built by Louis XII. 
was her private oratory, a marvel of 
stone-carving like her chapel at Am- 
boise ; everywhere is repeated the er- 
mine and the twisted cord, the favorite 
emblems of her Breton ancestry ; and 
though sorely handled by the vandal- 
ism of 1793, the altar where she prayed 
can still be recognized as the traveller 
passes through the little shrine from 
the winding staircase to the Revolu- 
tionary cells beyond. The very book 
the queen used in her devotions, “Les 
Heures d’Anne de Bretagne,” is still to 
be seen, part in the library of Tours, 
part in the Bibliothéque Nationale at 
Paris, filled with exquisite miniatures 
in the style of Fouquet. 

At Loches the transition already 
noted, from the old architecture to the 
new, is most clearly to be seen ; for next 
to the strong and uncouth walls of 
Charles, which branch out from the 
tower through which Agnés Sorel 
passed to meet her royal lover, rises 
the new wing of Louis XII. with its 
broad windows, its wealth of carving, 
its wide terrace looking out across the 
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rugged town beneath, toward the ab- 
bey of Beaulieu. Here was another 
home of Anne of Brittany, though but 
a passing one, for either Amboise or 
Blois must have been far preferable as 
a settled residence. Loches can have 
had no more attractions than had Ples- 
sis, and was even more encumbered 
with memories of the prison and the 
torture-chamber. 

But though she visited Amboise and 
Loches, perhaps Langeais too, or Nantes, 
it was at Blois that Anne passed most 
of her time while her husband was 
away on his Italian wars, and here 
was born her second daughter Renée, 
while the king was with her during a 
short interval between two campaigns. 
Jean Jacques de Trivulce was the small 
princess’s godfather, and Madame de 
Bourbon held her at the font. Later 
on she married the Duc de Ferrara, and 
was the mother of Anne d’Este, whose 
son, the famous Henri, Duke of Guise, 
was murdered in 1588 in the new wing 
of Francis I. at Blois, which had not yet 
risen from its foundations. On these 
two daughters Anne rested her whole 
soul, and “ma fille Claude,” or “ma 
fille Renée,” as she always called them, 
were the constant companions of her 
last years in the chateau where Claude 
was afterward to live as queen with 
her husband Francis ; for nothing oc- 
curred to rob Louise de Savoie of her 
cherished dream, nothing marred “the 
exaltation of my victorious Czesar,” as 
she calls him in her journal. Even when 
Anne was dead, and the aged Louis, to 
the consternation of his household, had 
the temerity to marry the strong young 
Englishwoman, Mary Tudor, the only 
result was that so much sudden dissi- 
pation and excess carried off “the Fa- 
ther of his People” to his grave before 
his time. 

The last days of Aune of Brittany are 
perhaps those which leave us with the 
kindliest memory of her. Many pict- 
ures preserved in the Bibliotheque 
Nationale show her sitting quietly in 
her rooms at Blois, writing letters to 
her absent husband, or receiving books 
from hopeful authors, amid a circle 
of the ladies of her court, the ladies 
whom she first brought to surround 
the queen’s chair with their rustling 
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robes and the quick movement of their 
busy fingers over the embroidery 
frame. The rooms in which she lived 
and died have been restored with the 
greatest care and accuracy in every de- 
tail of carving and of color; her arms, 
quartered with the arms of France, are 
above the mantels; her device, the er- 
mine and the twisted cord, is scattered 
over the walls intertwined with the 
French fleurs de lys or curving round 
the royal porcupine, the badge which 
Poet Charles had given to the Orleans 
family. 

In January, 1514, she died, amid the 
grief of all around her, and was buried 
in the church of St. Denis at Paris. 

Anne of Brittany was dead, and her 
homes along the valley of the Loire 
were to know her no more; but she 
left more behind her than the mere 
carvings of oratory or chapel, or the 
emblems that covered the walls of her 
favorite rooms. With two things espe- 
cially her memory is connected where- 
ever we can trace her presence in the 
chateaux of Touraine—with the influ- 
ence of women in the politics of France, 
with the value of Brittany to the nation 
of which Anne was twice crowned a 
queen. 

The power exercised by women over 
French affairs, which had reached such 
a height already even in the days of 
Francis, and was to become still more 
remarkable in the days of Diane de 
Poitiers and Mary Stuart, had its rise 
in the “Cour de Dames” which Anne 
of Brittany originated in her home at 
Blois. Very different were these de- 
mure damsels of high degree sitting 
modestly beside the little Breton 
queen, each busied with her task of 
reading or of graceful handiwork, from 
the unabashed young ladies of the 
“escadron volant,” who supplied Bran- 
tome with half his stories for the 
“Dames Galantes.” But even in the 
reign of Louis XII. the growing ten- 
dency toward this influence did not go 
unmarked, and the king was obliged 
to check his self-asserting little queen 
by a kindly proverb to the effect that 
women only lost by their endeav- 
ors to equalize themselves with men. 
“Comme les biches qui perdirent leurs 
cornes pour s’étre égalées aux cerfs,” a 
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maxim not without its application in 
these days of “androgynes” and lady in- 
terviewers ; which only shows how his- 
tory repeats itself. The “Quinze Joies 
de Mariage” and the “Livre des Amis,” 
two books published about this time, 
strike the same note of warning. Even 
in the cathedral of Rouen, near the 
great tomb of Cardinal d’Amboise, 
there is a stall which preserves in all 
the bold naiveté of the old oak carving 
a contemporary protest against the rise 
of women’s rights. 

But the memory of Anne of Britta- 
ny has a far more solid claim than this 
to the respect of Frenchmen. It was 
through her and through her daughter 
Claude that the great province of Brit- 
tany finally became an integral portion 
of the realm of France ; its hardy mari- 
ners, its intrepid soldiers, its cunning 
carvers, both in stone and wood, now 
all contributed to the safety and the 
honor of the realm which they had 
once so bitterly detested. It is no 
new theorem of history that the Celt 
seems powerless to benefit himself or 
others while left to his own control: 
but whether under Frank or Saxon, 
this gifted race has shown itself capable 
of the highest devotion, of the most in- 
genious and pathetic art, of the most 
unselfish fidelity to its appointed lead- 
ers. 

But above all, and apart from what- 
ever results she may have contributed 
to produce, it is impossible to leave the 
homes of Anne of Brittany, and all the 
associations they arouse, without the 
sense of having met a clear and vigor- 
ous personality, a character not with- 
out faults, but firm, independent, and 
with a keen capability for action and 
resource. There would seem to be a 
reflection of this strength of will in the 
story of the ship Marie la Cordeliére, 
which Anne first fitted out to help her 
husband chase the infidels from Chris- 
tian waters. Her brilliant career was 
ended by an action that was worthy of 
her country and of the queen beneath 
whose colors she had sailed. In 1513, 
the year before Anne’s death, fighting 
against the English off the Ile d’Oues- 
sant, a small French fleet with La Cor- 
delitre as flagship was surrounded ; 
the Breton captain, nothing daunted, 
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grappled with the English ships, set La 
Cordeliére on fire and blew her up, 
while her companions sailed away in the 
confusion and got safe to Brest. The 
tenacity of purpose which Anne shared 
with these her Breton subjects was 
shown in a less favorable light in her 
dealings with the honest Maréchal de 
Gié, whom she pursued with an untir- 
ing hate, until he was no longer capable 
of resistance. It appeared again in her 
passionate and unremitting efforts to 
marry the Princess Claude to Maximil- 
ian’s son, the future Charles V., a mar- 
riage which would have been absolutely 
fatal to the truest interests of France. 
Indeed, from this ill-omened attempt, 
and from her subsequent advice as to 
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the alliance against Venice, it may al- 
most be inferred that her energies were 
misdirected when they attempted more 
than the government of her own house- 
hold or the protection of her favorite 
duchy. But to few women is it given 
to recognize their limitations; fewer 
still have to bear the light of so severe 
a scrutiny on all their actions as had 
this Breton queen, and if she were in- 
deed no more than faithful to the coun- 
try of her birth, and anxious for the 
welfare of her children, she would al- 
ready be entitled to far more regard 
than many of the ladies who have lived 
among the royal chateaux of the Loire, 
and from Touraine have influenced the 
destinies of France. 





THE ARTS RELATING TO WOMEN, 
AND THEIR EXHIBITION IN PARIS. 


By Octave Uzanne. 
A T the World’s Columbian Exhibi- 





tion at Chicago, there will soon 

be opened the Woman’s Building, 
on the east side of the Midway Plais- 
ance. Toward the end of 1892, an an- 
alogous exhibition was held in Paris, at 
the Palais de Industrie in the Champs 
Elysées, which was entirely devoted to women, in the 
present and of the past. This was of the greatest 
interest to all those, and they are many, in whom are 
joined admiration for our grandmothers and love for 
our charming contemporaries. All that woman has 
used during several centuries, all that she has made, 
all that she has created or may create, and all that 
she has suggested, had been collected with great care 
in the large hall of our Crystal Palace ; not merely in 
the nave, but also in the lateral galleries of the second 
story, in which are exhibited every spring the paint- 
ings of the Society of French Artists. 

On the walls a poster, designed by Forain, attracted 
the attention. This poster showed a Parisienne, young, 
graceful, décolletée, dressed all in blue. In one hand, 
she held a fan, and with the other lifted a curtain, 
thus, in mute image-language, inviting one to enter 
the Palais de lIndustrie. I think that a sketch of 
this exhibition, though it must needs be incomplete, 
will please all those women beyond seas in whom ar- 
tistic, literary, and historical curiosity is more aroused each day, and whose taste 
cannot remain indifferent to that which interested their forerunners. 

In all times woman’s highest achievement in art has been to inspire artists 
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of the other sex. If this truth needed 
further demonstration, it could be es- 
tablished afresh by this exhibition. 
The skilful organizers to whom we owe 
it might have called it more exactly an 
“ Exhibition of Arts for Woman,” if it 
had not been more gallant, and conse- 
quently more just, to attribute wholly 
to those who inspired them the master- 
pieces, whether great or little, which 
had been laid at their feet. Needless 
to say that nobody had the idea that a 
single exhibition could fulfil the prom- 
ises of such a title. To do that would, 
in fact, have been to ransack the history 
of art from the remotest time to the 
present day, and no matter how great 
the competence, the good-will, the taste, 
and the resources of a committee, such 
a task would go beyond what it is hu- 
manly possible to do. In the present 
case, we should rather thank the mana- 
gers for having found a way to act well 
and quickly, and should be grateful for 
their intentions and efforts. For sev- 
eral months, from September to the end 
of November, 1892, the Palais de l’In- 
dustrie was crowded, and from the look 
of its approaches, blocked up with car- 
riages and visitors, one would have said 
that it was “ Varnishing Day ” at the Sa- 
lon. 

The ground floor was reserved for 
the modern part of the exhibition. A 
carping spirit, regardless of the finan- 
cial requirements of the organization, 
might have found food for criticism in 
many exhibits which had but a slender 
connection with art, but the public was 
frankly amused, and as it was not too 
critical of these commercial show-cases, 
we need not dwell longer on them. 
For my own part, I should be afraid 
that if I lingered on the ground floor, 
I might give way to unamiable reflec- 
tions; I will, therefore, only say that 
Delaherche, Chaplet, and other potters, 
masters of the subtle art of fire, showed 
some fine pieces. That some goldsmiths 
and jewellers exhibited works of unequal 
merit. That furniture, ornament, dress, 
and every kind of allied industry were 
abundantly represented. But let us 
rather go up one flight to where we 
shall find the rooms reserved for the 
historical part. 

Chronological order was followed as 
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closely as possible in classifying the 
different groups of objects exhibited, 
antiquity being represented by a glass 
case of terra-cotta figures where one 
might admire the grace and the fash- 
ions of Greece and Asia Minor. I 
merely mention them without stopping, 
for epic quarrels, in which I have no 
wish to interfere, have already taken 
place over these frail and delicate stat- 
uettes. Photographs take us to Hercu- 
laneum, to Rome, and even to Byzanti- 
um, and enable us to follow the trans- 
formations and alterations, not only of 
costume, but also of the ideal of fem- 
inine beauty and grace. The Middle 
Ages, so far as I could see, were not well 
represented. It would have been easy 
to show by the aid of photographs how 
our limners of the twelfth, thirteenth, 
fourteenth, and fifteenth centuries un- 
derstood and expressed the woman of 
their time, whether great lady or citi- 
zen’s wife. What a beautiful series of 
Madonnas could thus have been brought 
together! Perhaps we have too much 
forgotten that woman, even more than 
man, has been from all time a “ Re- 
ligious Animal.” I should like to have 
seen her as she prayed; and I could 
have wished for some fine missals, or 
at least photographs of those illumin- 
ations where her graces and her soul 
shine with so sweet and persuasive a 
lustre. 

Beginning with the sixteenth century, 
the pieces are numerous and the series 
more complete. In the show-cases, the 
objects of the work-box and the toilet- 
table accompany and explain the por- 
traits, prints, and photographs hung on 
the walls. Here, exhibited by Braun, 
are the women of Botticelli and Titian, 
of Clouet, Mignard, and Rigault, of 
Rubens, of Rembrandt, of David, and 
Prudhon ; and in the middle of the gal- 
lery of beauties, which surpasses that of 
the King of Bavaria, at the centre of this 
history of woman as told by the great 
masters, Mona Lisa smiles and gazes, 
understanding and excusing everything. 
Decidedly this is a spot to return to and 
dream one’s fill. 

And if you are curious to see how 
fashion, which is sometimes charming 
and often cruel, can set herself the task 
of deforming and torturing her slaves, 
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look at this iron armor of the sixteenth 
century, these primitive corsets called 
“corsetur ” or “ corsatus,” which are so 
heavy, rude, and stiff that they look like 
surgical appliances. The exhibition of 
corsets from the time of Catherine de 
Medicis down to Empress Josephine, 
although incomplete, is nevertheless in- 
teresting. One might have added to 
them a collec- 
tion of corset 
busks. They are 
to be found in 
public and private 
collections, some- 


Iron Corset of the Sixteenth 
Century. 


times with inscriptions like 
the following, from that of 
“la Grande Mademoiselle.” 


*““T envy thee the joy of thy 
love's story, 
Stretched softly ever on that 
ivory breast ; 
Share thou, at least, I pray, with me thy 
glory— 
Her days be thine, but leave me all the 
rest.” 


Or on another : 
‘* Rather show than conceal.”’ 


Further on are to be seen in show-cases, 
and carefully labelled, the combs and 
fans, which are naturally very numerous. 


To hide the modest shame she must affect 
The painted paper shades her lovely hrow,— 
While ‘twixt the slats her wanton eyes detect 
In others what themselves care not to show. 


As I have already written a book on 
the fan, I need not repeat myself here. 
The history of hair-dressing had been 
confided to the corporation of hair- 
dressers, or “ Artists in Hair,” let us 
call them. I could have wished, how- 
ever, that the selection had not been 
left to them of the wax heads, which re- 
call too much the native shop-window. 
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This historical exhibition of hair-dress- 

ing was certainly one of the strangest 

attractions of those arts of woman, 

which drew a crowd to the Palais de 

lIndustrie. All the centuries pass be- 

fore us in gracious countenances of 

women, crowned with their own hair ; 

and at a single sweeping glance one can 

make a choice, and decide as to the 

taste of the different periods which, by 

coiffure even more than by costume, 

have interpreted beauty according to 
very definite tendencies. 

Among these periods some appeared 

as in a kind of decadence, marked by 

grotesque exaggeration, 

shocking the eye and giv- 

ing vexatious proof of 

the caprice of woman, 

who for the sake of 

change at any cost often 

dares too much, and tries 


Corset of the Period of Louis XIV. 


her face so far 
as to lose beau- 
ty. Other pe- 
riods, on the 
contrary, stand 
out resplend- 
ently in their 
absolute and 
established elegance, conspicuous among 
all as perfect types of taste. 

Two especially, the one supremely 
aristocratic, the other adorably frivo- 
lous, grow on one as the quintessence 
of fascination. I refer to the period, in 
the last years of the reign of Louis 
XIV., and beginning of that of Louis 
XV., which was brightened by the youth 
of the Duchess of Burgundy, and then 
to that of the last years of Louis XVL., 
when the Trianon inspired fashions 
which later, under the exaggeration of 
the Directory, degenerated into pretti- 
ness without dignity. They are very 
different, but what subtile grace ema- 
nates from both! In looking at them, 


Slashed Corset of the Eighteenth 
Century. 
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one asks one’s self why, since we are 
bound to borrow our fashions from the 
past, we should seek anywhere else for 
our lessons and our models. These 
heads are really exquisite. In one the 
hair is piled high and waved, showing 
the forehead, with thick curls on the 
temples and long waves falling on the 
neck. In the other, a multitude of lit- 
tle curls surrounds the top of the head 
like a soft mist, and a cascade of light 
ringlets rests lightly on the shoulders 
as a frame for the delicate neck ; both 
the one and the other shading the face 
and showing the soft and shining hair. 
Nothing of the kind can be more charm- 
ing, nor more distinguished, and I 
heartily recommend master hair-dress- 
ers to study and to learn by heart these 
two periods, where their art reached its 
highest point. 

In the rooms reserved for professional 
schools, those of foreign countries are 
especially attractive. The laces shown 


by the Imperial Museum and the schools 
of Vienna were much admired, as well 
as the characteristic peasant embroider- 
ies, sent by the Museums of Buda-Pesth 


and of Prague. This was certainly one 
of the most interesting and novel feat- 
ures of the exhibition. One room had 
been reserved for the arts of the ex- 
treme East, and another for our colo- 
nies ; and to conclude, a diorama paint- 
ed by M. Poilpot, and shown on the 
ground floor, attracted a crowd by a 
series of views of the Parisienne from 
1790 down to the present day. 

When we look into the show-cases of 
the historical section at jewels which 
once adorned fair shoulders, now dust, 
and brought the light of envy or of tri- 
umph to eyes long ago blank, it seems 
as if one could hear in the winter wind 
an echo of the eternal ballad of the 
“Ladies of a Bygone Day.” But at the 
same time that we are reminded of the 
frailness of our vanity, these trinkets 
repeat in their own manner the consol- 
ing truth that no human effort is ever 
entirely thrown away. They preserve 
in the fancy of their decoration and in 
the delicacy of their material a little of 
the soul of their day. Above all, they 
keep in faithful charge all that was 
confided to them by the patient indus- 
try of the hands which made them, the 
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feeling for art, and the sentiment of the 
humble artists who spent on them, hour 
by hour, a portion of their lives. But 
let us leave this subject. 

Even in going on our way through 
the rooms devoted to artistic and pro- 
fessional instruction, it is possible, al- 
though the exhibition is incomplete, to 
find cause for many reflections, which 
are not always comforting. If one may 
judge by the specimens shown, the for- 
eign schools are superior to our own, 
but better still is the simple work of the 
peasants of Bukovina, Galicia, Dalmatia, 
the Carpathians, Bosnia, or Herzego- 
vina. The industrial museums of Vien- 
na, Prague, Lemberg, and Buda-Pesth 
have sent a series of embroidered veils, 
caps, petticoats, and shirts, the ornamen- 
tation of which charms us by a character, 
to be found nowhere else, of natural- 
ness, spontaneousness, and free inven- 
tion, or rather of popular tradition, al- 
ways living and young. It is in this 
untaught decoration, inherited from re- 
mote ancestors, and handed down from 
mother to daughter from one genera- 
tion to another, that we find frankly ex- 
plained a little of the soul of each race ; 
and if one compares to these products of 
the national soil and national taste the 
ingenious designs and laborious compli- 
cations of the school models, the classic 
arabesques, and the conventional handi- 
work of accepted professors, one is 
filled with sadness and doubt. Is ped- 
agogy never to be anything but a me- 
thodical deforming of natural instincts ? 
When shall we find the way to fill and 
realize the programme of that philoso- 
pher, who said that the salvation of our 
old humanity lay in a return to sponta- 
neity by reflection ? 


It is for this reason that I cannot 
speak enthusiastically of the work of 
women painters and sculptors which 
abounds in this exhibition. It is re- 
markable, doubtless, but I do not find 
it convincing, and above all, not espe- 
cially fgminine. All the same, 
there are some good portraits. To be 
sure, when one looks at the unequal 
but interesting collection of pictures 
brought together by the organizers of 
the Exhibition for our information as 
to the history of beauty and fashion ; es- 
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pecially when one looks over the beau- 
tiful collection of photographs lent by 
the house of Braun, it must be confessed 
that the best portraits of women have 
been signed by men. The reason is not 
far to seek. When Botticelli painted 
Giovanna Tornabuoni ; Titian, Laura di 
Dianti ; Leonardo, Mona Lisa ; Rubens, 
Helena Fourment; F. Clouet, Elizabeth 
of Austria ; Rembrandt, Saskia van Uy- 
lenburg ; Prudhon, Mme Copia or Jo- 
sephine Beauharnais, they not only gave 
us the portrait of the woman, but told 
us the secret of their most tenderly ca- 
ressed dream of art. The sitter lives in 
her portrait with an intense and indi- 
vidual life, and at the same time all the 
personal taste of the master and the in- 
imitable peculiarities of his manner are 
displayed in an interpretation which al- 
most seems like triumphant possession. 

In the case of the women portrait 
painters whose personality is strong 
enough to be recognized through their 
work, that which is specially noticeable 
is the stamp which a certain social con- 
dition, or a certain moment of fashion- 
able life, has imprinted on the faces of 
their contemporaries. Take for in- 
stance Mme Vigée-Lebrun, several of 
her portraits are more than merely 
charming; occasionally there is one, 
like that of Mme de Jaucourt, which is 
almost a master-piece. That which it es- 
pecially recalls, however, is above all a 
fugitive and delightful hour of French 
society ; that which it preserves to us 
is the moral reflection of a period. | If 
we desire to guess the quality of the 
thoughts or the dreams which moved 
gently between 1775 and and 1789, un- 
der the complicated or artistically simple 
head-dress of the great French ladies, 
to learn how they wished to please, and 
what light or sentimental emotions made 
their hearts beat under their necker- 
chiefs of transparent lawn, we must ask 
this feminine confidante. The women 
who paint nowadays imitate M. Carolus- 
Duran so closely that when our poster- 
ity knows that they had a great admira- 
tion for him, they will not know much 
else. However, one sees here and there 
a portrait where the desire to be true 
and an effect toward the simple are 
recognizable and refreshing. 

I must pass by the show-cases contain- 
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ing what may be called the arms of wom- 
an—implements for needlework, speci- 
mens of embroidery, and all the curious 
little knick-knacks which are graceful 
in themselves, but of which one can 
scarcely speak emotionally without in- 
curring the reproach of undue senti- 
mentality. The group of wax figures 
representing the Sedan Chair, the De- 
lights of Motherhood (after Moreau the 
Younger), or a Five O’clock Tea in a 
Parisian Drawing-room, are amusing to 
look at, but I prefer to attempt to in- 
terest my readers by going through a 
long gallery of fashion-plates, and show- 
ing rapidly the successive originalities 
and eccentricities of fashion for the past 
hundred years. The history of good 
and bad style during this time is an 
air with infinite variations upon a theme 
which seems to be ever the same, a con- 
clusion which is both comforting and 
disillusionizing, as it shows us that the 
feminine mind has always shown itself 
as futile, as ingenious, as inconsequent, 
and as thoughtless as it is to-day ; but 
also that it has always impressed itself 
on the admiration of man; as in the 
case of marvellously gifted children, the 
exuberance of whose nature is disarm- 
ing and disquieting at the same time. 

The paragraphs which follow are 
meant to evoke from the past the van- 
ished reigns which have been swayed 
by the weathercock sceptre of fashion, 
and are written without pretence of his- 
torical learning, or politico-moral con- 
siderations. This little review, frankly 
frivolous, will be filled with the rustling 
of silk, the flutter of ribbons, and the 
echoes of fashionable life ; it will be a 
revolving mirror of feminine costume, 
reflecting the picture of our frivolities 
sketched in a few bright colors. What 
more is needed ? 

Let us first look at the women of the 
Directory, about 1797, of whom some 
were called Merveilleuses—their drap- 
eries were as light and as transparent 
as those of the Athenians in the time of 
Pericles. 

Nothing can be less French than the 
dress of fashionable women at the be- 
ginning of the fifth year of the Repub- © 
lic. We see nothing but Greek tunics, 
Greek buskins, Turkish dolmans, Swiss 
caps; everything indicates travellers 
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ready to go to any country. It is 
surprising, after the headdresses “ad 
la victime” and ‘a Vhérissé,” and the 
“Titus” where the hair was cut short 
like a man’s, to see the preference given 
to wigs. A few years earlier, a pretty 
woman would have shuddered at the 
mere mention of such a thing, but in 
this Republican time the sacrifice of 
her hair was thought praiseworthy, and 
as in addition she wore flat shoes and 
gowns showing the leg, the result was a 
decided and masculine expression which 
went ill with her sex. For further 
headgear, she wore a hood somewhat 
like the close caps of an earlier time, or 
a Scotch cap with a high fluted crown 
and an eagle’s feather. In the same 
year, shirred hats began to appear, and 
a sort of child’s hood, made sometimes 
of lawn, sometimes of black, cherry- 
colored, purple, or dark-green velvet, 
with a flat cord on the seams, and gath- 
ered lace on the outer edge. Turbans 
were also worn with a fiat crown 
trimmed with pearls and an aigrette, 
the fashion of which had been set by 
the arrival of a Turkish ambassador at 
Paris. One also saw the English bon- 
net-shapes trimmed with crépe, peasant 
caps made of sheer muslin, a hat in the 
form of a balloon, caps “4 la folle,” 
trimmed with many-colored scarfs of 
tulle and of lace half hiding the face, 
white hats “4 la Lisbeth,” meant to be 
worn over a cherry-colored hood, which 
had been made the fashion by the ac- 
tress Saint-Aubin, in the opera of Lis- 
beth at the Théatre Italien. Scarfs and 
shawls were both much worn, draped 
negligently, and looped up without any 
rule ; but that which is most interesting 
is the extreme immodesty of dress of 
our grandmothers. In daytime one 
saw nothing but chemises “a la pré- 
tresse,” and dresses of lawn supposed 
to be cut after antique models, 4 la 
Diane, 4 la Minerve, 4 la Galatée, 4 la 
Vestale, 4 YOmphale, but all leaving the 
arms bare and showing the figure as 
though the folds had been wet. There 
was a passion for these thin, transpa- 
rent costumes. Physicians insisted in 
vain that the climate of France, no mat- 
ter how mild, was not suitable for the 
light draperies of ancient Greece ; but 
no one heeded their Hippocratic coun- 
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sels, and Dr. Delessart stated in the end 
of 1799, that he had seen more young 
girls die since the prevalence of thinly- 
veiled nudity than in forty preceding 
years. The most audacious of their 
sex, among whom was the beautiful 
Madame Hamelin, dared to go about 
entirely naked under a narrow gown of 
gauze; others showed the bosom en- 
tirely bare; but these shameless at- 
tempts were not renewed, for the good 
sense of the people revolted at them, 
and the foolish women, who had not 
been conscious of their immodesty, were 
made conscious of their impudence 
when they were chased to their houses 
by a jeering mob. Little by little, 
these transparent fashions became mod- 
ified, for changes come quickly in the 
feminine empire. Toward the month 
of November, 1800, dresses “4 ’Egyp- 
tienne,” turbans and spencers “a 
lAlgérienne,” neckerchiefs “au Nil,” 
and caps “a la crocodile,” occupied for 
a moment the mind of the frivolous. 
The campaign in Egypt set the fashion 
of enormous variegated turbans, with 
curved sides and feathers, the crown 
being of a plain color, contrasting with 
the border, while the reticule or ridicule 
returned to favor under the form of a 
sabretasche, with infinite variations, 
and mottoes, riddles, arabesques, cam- 
eos, and monograms took turns in orna- 
menting it. Hair was cut short “a la 
Caracalla” or “ad la Titus,” and made 
to stand out from the head, while on it 
were worn jockey caps, postman’s hats, 
huntsmen’s caps trimmed with scarlet 
velvet, while balloon hats (balloons 
were then the height of fashion) and 
hats made in the form of helmets had a 
great success. The multiplicity of the 
fashions which rivalled, crossed, and 
succeeded each other with lightning 
quickness between 1795 and 1799, was 
so great that two large octavo volumes 
are needed to show their different forms 
and principal characteristics. Even con- 
temporary artists, whose nimble pen- 
cils were quick to follow from hour to 
hour the mobile physiognomy of Paris- 
ian women, were disconcerted by see- 
ing themselves left behind through the 
rapid changes in feminine dress. 

Let us now pass to the beginning of 
the century. The women who aspired 
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to lead the fashions under the Consulate 
wore long skirts of extremely fine India 
muslin, with a half train and embroi- 


dered all around the bottom, for which 


handiwork Mlles Lolive and Beuvry, the 
needlewomen most in vogue, had an es- 


pecial genius. These embroideries were 
garlands of vine-leaves, oak, laurel, jas- 
mine, or of nasturtiums ; the body was 
separate from the skirt, cut like a spen- 
cer, and was called a “ canezou ;”* around 
the neck and sleeves it was embroidered 
in scallops, and the neck besides was 
usually trimmed with point lace or fine 
Mechlin ; on the head was worn a little 
toque of black velvet with two white 
feathers ; over the shoulders was thrown 
a beautiful cashmere shawl of bright col- 
ors ; sometimes a long veil of point-lace 
was fastened to the toque and thrown to 
one side. This completed what was con- 
sidered a toilet in the height of fashion. 
Long coats of India muslin lined with 
thin silk and embroidered with scattered 
flowers or stars, were also worn. All the 
women in the beginning of the Consul- 
ate were snowy apparitions and sym- 
phonies in white. The fashion of short 
hair gradually disappeared. The hair 
was dressed with “ regrets assortis,” and 
* A corruption of Quinze aofit. 
Vou. XIII.—50 
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with locks brought down on the fore- 
head ; the fashion of turbans and satin 
hats returned to favor, almost all being 
white. Among ornaments we may men- 
tion as high in favor, crosses, bordered 
with pearls or diamonds, and bracelets 
made of a plaited ribbon of gold ; the 
decoration of the high combs also espe- 
cially exercised the industry of the jew- 
ellers, as day by day they improved on 
the elegance of design and purity of 
execution of the semicircle, in which were 
set cameos, diamonds, and other precious 
stones. Long wadded coats began to 
appear ; they were worn touching the 
ground, with wide turned-back sleeves 
and deep round collars ; their color was 
Florentine bronze, seal-brown, dark blue, 
or plum. The spencers, usually made 
of black Florentine silk, had very small 
lappels and round collars. India shawls 
and square shawls of fine cloth embroi- 
dered in gold were most in favor, and 
after them came long shawls of muslin, 
dyed crimson, brown, or dark blue, and 
trimmed at the edge with crochet work 
in colored silks. Various manufactor- 
ies in the neighborhood of Paris made 
shawls printed in large patterns, which 
were called Turkish because their de- 
signs were supposed to be oriental. For 
half-dress, some fashionable women wore 
neckerchiefs of 
plum-colored,crim- 
son, or dark-green 
tulle, embroidered 
in white. Fans were 
of crépe, black, 
white, or brown, 
embroidered with 
steel, silver, or gold 
spangles, the pat- 
terns being chiefly 
arabesques, weep- 
ing - willows, cas- 
cades, fountains, 
and sheaves. These 
fans were relatively 
small, being only 
five or six inches 
long. Watches 
with their dials 
covered with paint- 
ed flowers were 
worn round the 
neck. Gloves were 
very long and with- 
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out buttons, covering the arm entirely, 

and either white, straw-color, or a very 

pale green. There was never a time 

when women knew better how to wear 

the wrinkled gloves, which harmonized 
so delightfully with their costume. 

Language, cookery, and furniture all 

passed under the yoke of fashion. The 

refinement of luxury was carried to such 

a point that a woman dressed like a 

Roman matron, was obliged to receive 

in a Roman drawing-room, and felt 

obliged also to make each day the toilet 

of her apartment, 

as well as her own. 

Was she dressed 

like a Greek ? her 

furniture must be 

Greek also. Did 

she wear a Turk- 

ish turban and tu- 

nic? at once sofas 

were brought out 

and Turkish car- 

pets showed their 

brilliant coloring. 

Was her costume 

Egyptian? then 

she must sur- 

round herself with 

mummies, sphinx- 

es, a clock in the 

shape of a mono- 

lith, and drape her 

reception-room 

like an Eastern 

tent. The most 

fashionable piece 

of furniture was 


the bed, which was usually made of lem- 
on wood or mahogany, in the form of a 
boat, with ornaments of finely-wrought 
gold. Cashmere shawls and India mus- 
lin edged with lace were used for the 


curtains. The pillows were covered 
with point-lace, the coverlet made of 
embroidered satin; the cost of such a 
bed was ruinous. 


Let us pass to the women of the First 
Empire, of whom the personification was 
the charming and frivolous Empress 
Josephine, who received every year six 
hundred thousand francs ($120,000) for 
her personal expenses, besides a hun- 
dred and thirty thousand francs for 
her privy purse and her charities. One 
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might think that this sum would be 
more than sufficient for the ordinary 
toilets of her gracious Majesty, but Jo- 
sephine was so generous, so prodigal, 
so thoughtless, and even reckless in her 
whims, that she 
was continually 
in debt and 
obliged to dip 
into the purse 
of the Emperor. 

Her apart- 
ment at the 
Tuileries was 
always in the 
greatest disor- 
der, being in- 
cessantly be- 
sieged by rela- 
tions, rich and 
poor, near and 
distant, by jew- 
ellers, gold- 
smiths, milli- 
ners, fortune- 
tellers, besides 
artists and min- 
iature painters, 
who came to 
make the innumerable portraits on can- 
vas or on ivory, which she distributed 
so lavishly among all her friends, and 
even to transient tradesmen and to her 
chambermaids. It was impossible for 
her to submit to. any decorum or eti- 
quette in the private life where her in- 
dolence was at ease in the midst of a 
confusion of half-arranged stuffs, half- 
unrolled carpets, and half-opened boxes. 
Her boudoir was a sort of temple of 
dress, to which dealers from foreign 
countries, and old women selling sec- 
ond-hand jewels and laces, had easy 
access. Bonaparte had forbidden the 
palace to this motley and sordid crew. 
He had made his wife formally prom- 
ise not to receive these hangers-on of 
the Parisian Jewry. Josephine vowed 
to obey him, even wept a little, but 
the next day she found a way to have 
these ambulant bazars brought to her, 
that she might live as she liked in the 
disorder of Oriental silks, Persian em- 
broideries, Parisian scarfs, and the trin- 
kets which tempted her as bargains ; 
her Creole nature delighted with the 
play of colors, the fineness of the text- 
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ures, and by the element of the unex- 
pected. 

Fashion was still addicted, if not to 
veiled nudities and semi-transparencies, 
to the relatively nude. Despite the cold, 
our courageous compatriots appeared in 
the streets with their arms scarcely cov- 
ered, and in gowns widely opened at the 
neck, their feet being delicately cased in 
silk shoes and open-work stockings, as 
if in a time when men braved death for 
glory they also dared affront its terrors 
for the sake of pleasure. The more 
chilly fair ones walked the Boulevards 

and made the 
round of the 
shopsin athin 
** redingote ’’ 
with a swan’s 
down collar, 
and a veil cov- 
ering the bon- 
net, and some- 


1806. 


times a tippet was put on 
over a shawl, or a shawl 
worn underneath the redin- 
gote. Muffs were no longer 
the size of barrels, as in the 
time of the Directory. 
There was also more stuff 
in the gowns than former- 
ly, although the waist was 
very short and made the 
bosom appear to be higher than it had 
been placed by nature. Many yards of 
muslin were used for the making of the 
skirt and body, and the back of a woman 
in full dress was widened by epaulets 
and cut across by the low body, which 
showed to the full the grace of her neck 
and shoulders. Little rouge or powder 
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was worn, as a natural pallor was con- 
sidered in good taste, as well as hair 
carelessly arranged. The Titus ap- 
peared again, but with more curls on 
the temples and the forehead. Diadems 
and Greek bands were generally worn, 
and on the skirts, which still clung 
closely to the limbs, a profusion of flow- 
ers was scattered. 

Garlands of wild roses, heliotrope, 
jasmine, carnations, white and pink ole- 
ander, and blue roses, were all much 
worn in turn, especially toward the end 
of the Empire, when hats with crenel- 
lated borders, and sleeves “4 la mame- 
louk,” and hair cut straight across the 
forehead, brought a certain flavor of the 
Gothic and the feudal which went well 
with the gloomy, artificial, and senti- 
mental romances of Ducray-Duménil, 
and of Mmes Radcliffe and Chastenay. 
From 1806 to 1809, women were so cov- 
ered with jewels that they looked like 

walking shop - windows ; 
their fingers were stiff 
with rings ; they wore gold 
chains going often eight 
times around the neck, 


heavy pendants dragged 
down the lobes of their 
ears, while their arms were 
covered with bracelets of 


enamel and 
worked gold 
in every form ; 
strings of 
pearls twisted 
or hanging in 
fringes were 
worn in the 
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hair, making a roll in front and some- 
times falling on the shoulder ; long gold 
pins fastened the hair itself, ‘which was 
drawn back 4 la chinoise, w hile diadems 
made on one side of a laurel wreath of 
gold and diamonds, and on the other of 
a branch of olives in gold and pearls, 
framed the forehead of the most fash- 
ionable. Combs were made of a branch 
of weeping-willow in gold, diamonds, 
and pearls, and many necklaces were 
worn, of which the most sought after 
was one called the Conqueror, which 
was a singular mixture of hearts in cor- 
nelian, palm-wood, sardonyx, malachite, 
and lapis lazuli, hanging from a gold 
chain. The most fashionable scent-bot- 
tle was called the rosebud; the outside 
being enamel and gold, while the flower, 
outlined in small pearls, imitated the 
form of a wild rose-bud. This profuse 


use of jewels brought a reaction, and 
little by little they fell from favor. The 
first reform was to mount diamonds in 
almost invisible settings, and to string 
pearls, amber, amethyst, cornelian, and 
agate on simple silk cords; and then 
gradually all were relegated to the jew- 
el-boxes, and the height of good taste 
about 1810 was to wear few trinkets of 
any kind. 
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A review of the fashions from 1815 to 
1825, under the Restoration, is rather 
amusing, although the dress itself, which 
was very correct and very decent, offers 
nothing absolutely artistic; the return 
to white, and the snowy sheen of thin 
muslins, in the adornment of wom- 
en especially marked the return of the 
Bourbons. Fleurs-de-lis, white scarfs 
and cockades, hats 4 la Henri IV., 


adorned with tufts of white feathers, 
dresses and long cloaks of white cam- 
bric, ribbons of undyed silk, puffed 
bonnets of white crépe, and wreaths of 
lilies in the hair, were the principal feat- 
ures of feminine costume in the mid- 
dle of the year 1814. Few jewels were 
worn, except a ring which was very 
popular because of its allegory ; it was 
a twist of gold with three .fleurs-de-lis 
of the same material, bearing the motto 
in white enamel, “ Dieu nous les rend.” 
The presence of the allied troops set 
the fashion of English, Russian, or Pol- 
ish accoutrements without apparently 
offending patriotism. Numberless En- 
glish bonnets, heavy and ungraceful 
pokes, pleated, fluted, and goffered, were 
seen ; Russian toques with large crowns 
and small visors, helmets covered with 
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eloth and trimmed with white cock’s 
feathers, such as were worn by the allied 
officers ; and occasionally a turban of 


white cashmere—all these adorned with 
white lilacs or pink hyacinths. Short 
dresses, scarfs passing over the shoulder 
and under the arm, and Scotch caps 
had some months of success. The white 
flag which floated over the Tuileries 
seemed to give the tone to dress. 

The great preoccupation of fashion- 
able women under the Restoration ap- 
pears to have been head-dresses, and es- 
pecially an immense variety of hats. 
From 1815 to 1830, it would be easy to 
count more than ten thousand shapes of 
hats and of bonnets. The fashion jour- 
nals even neglect the description of 
gowns and cloaks, in order to devote 
themselves exclusively to these various 
coiffures ; leghorn hats, small bonnets 
of plush, great helmets of velvet with 
cockades, hats of gathered silk or crépe, 
caps of cambric, turbans of muslin, 
toques “& la polonaise,” flat caps “a 
Vautrichienne,” “ Moabite ” turbans, felt 
hats “a la Ourika,” peasant caps of 
white muslin, or of black velvet edged 
with lace, made such a confusion, that it 
must have been easy to lose one’s head 
before dressing it. And what hats! 
Imagine the head-dress of a judge, 
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only disproportionately high, with a 
projecting pent-house like those of the 
fantastic dwellings of the Middle Ages. 
Try to recall the impossible shakos 
worn by the warriors of Napoleon, and 
add to these hoods as wide as they were 
deep ; think further of the moulds used 
for tarts in the country of Gargantua, 
and you will have a vague idea of these 
massive piles loaded with ribbons, flow- 
ers, cockades, twists, knots of satin, 
ruches, aigrettes, and feathers. There 
were all sorts of warriors’ headgear, bas- 
sinets, skull-caps, prodigious casques, 
bewildering morions—in a word, com- 
plete helmets with chin-straps, cheek- 
pieces, and visors. It is difficult to 
believe that such grotesque inventions 
could ever have protected the gay and 
charming faces of our grandmothers. 

It must be said that grace did not 
abound then, and I cannot offer to my 
readers any models worth imitating. 
The ugliness of dress was almost uni- 
versal, so we will pass quickly over some 
time and enter, if you will, the room of 
a fashionable woman toward 1830, at 
the somewhat late hour of her morning 
toilet. 

Light clouds of perfumed vapor rise 
from a basket of flowers held up by a 
gilt tripod, and the torch of a cupid 
made of enamel and precious stones 
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sheds in the chamber of the sleeper the 
uncertain gleam of a night-lamp. This 
soft light, now reflected in mirrors, now 
playing over delicate draperies, now 
penetrating the mystery of transparent 
muslin curtains, reveals an admired 
disorder, where we may see traces of 
pleasure, elegance, frivolity, and even 
sentiment—of all, in short, which goes 
to make the sanctuary of a happy 


woman. Cashmere shawls carelessly 
hanging around, twenty shades of 
gauzes and ribbons waiting to be 
chosen, books and feathers, flowers and 
jewels, extracts from books and_be- 
ginnings of manuscripts, embroidery 
in which the needle is sticking, an al- 
bum full of sketches and unfinished 
likenesses, all these are there; beside 
the furniture, which is what was then 
thought sumptuous, ornaments sup- 
posed to be Gothic, paintings of gay 
and pleasing subjects, and an allegor- 
ical clock, which is just striking eleven 
to announce another day to the nest 
in which reposes all that youth and 
grace can unite to charm us in the per- 
son of a woman of quality. 

The beauty in question wakes up slow- 
ly, her eyes wander uncertainly in the 
half-lighted room, she stretches herself 
languidly in the pleasant warmth of the 
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sheets, passes her hand in a half caress 
over her forehead, which is still burning 
from the fatigues of the previous day, 
and her lips part in a light and careless 
sigh. At last she rings for her maids, 
in order to begin her first toilet, which 
is composed of a simple wrapper of white 
cambric, with a little embroidery at the 
top of the hem, and a chemisette of linen 
lawn, of which the turned-back collar 
and cuffs are trimmed with Valenciennes ; 
to that she adds a silk apron of a deli- 
cate shade, bordered with an embroi- 
dered garland in very bright colors; a 
little scarf of lace knotted like a child’s, 
under the chin, then half-gloves of pale 
straw color, embroidered in black. She 
also puts on little pointed slippers bor- 
dered with narrow fluted ribbon, such 
as Madame Pompadour wore, and in this 


costume she goes to the dining-room, 
where her breakfast is served—a light 
and delicate repast, consisting, let us 
say, of humming-birds’ eggs, with a tiny 
glass of Rancio wineto moisten her lips 
—and that is all. In the afternoon she 
will put on, supposing the season to be 
spring, a dress of challis covered with 
scattered bouquets or little garlands 
running up and down ; the body being 
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crossed in folds like a shawl, and worn 
over a “canezou” with long sleeves of 
embroidered muslin. She will take a 
scarf of plain gauze, a sash and knots 
for her wrists of “ chiné” ribbon ; her 
hat will be of chip trimmed with a sim- 
ple bunch of feathers ; and having also 
put on boots of light- 
colored silk, she will 
go out, reclining in a 
smart carriage, to 
drive about the city 
and make visits to 
those of her fashion- 
able friends, whose re- 
ception day is marked 
on her little ivory tab- 
lets. 
That was the time 
of leg-of-mutton 
sleeves and large hats, 
and also that of the 
fashions of the Re- 
naissance and the 
Middle Ages. Our 


modern dress has tak- 
en many suggestions 


from these fashions of 
1880 and 1840, and 
that period of femi- 
nine costume reminds 
us distinctly of to- 
day ; women were then, as now, charm- 
ing and graceful, covered with lace, and 
with delicate lingerie. The fashionable 
women of sixty years ago were marvel- 
lously dressed from head to foot, with 
an artistic feeling which reveals itself in 
the slightest detail of the toilet. 

I cannot say as much for the fashions 
of 1840; the dresses were then fastened 
from top to bottom by means of little 
frogs and the wide sleeves “ala Véni- 
tienne ” were very open at the wrist; 
skirts began to swell over tournures and 
starched petticoats. One feels already 
that the horrible crinoline will soon ap- 
pear, and were it not for the delightful 
caps trimmed with narrow ribbons, of 
which every elegant woman possessed 
dozens for all possible moments of her 
day, one could not really pause upon a 
single agreeable detail of toilet. In 1840, 
the fashionable dandies established in 
society a cant, or rather, as we say now, 
a snobbishness, which was all the more 
insupportable because it was artificial 
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and parodied to excess the affected man- 
ners of our neighbors across the Chan- 
nel. Imitation is not resemblance, and, 
as Carlyle wrote, one may take an air or 
a pose, just as one may steal the shape 
of a coat, but the comedy is fatiguing 
and the mask horribly hard to wear. 
The women and the 
dandies from 1840 to 
1850 well deserve the 
caricatures of Gavar- 
ni, who sat in judg- 
ment in his comic 
tribunal on all the 
curious types of his 
time. 

Generally speaking, 
the Revolution of 1848 
did not bring any not- 
able variation in cos- 
tume ; at most one 
saw, after the days of 
February, some tri- 
color ribbons worn on 
gowns and hats, and 
some little Girondist 
mantles, made of mus- 
lin with embroidered 
trimmings, but noth- 
ing eccentric appear- 
ed in the beginning of 
the second Republic. 
Good style was sworn to simplicity, and 
the really fashionable women followed 
the fashions rigorously, taking care at 
the same time never to exaggerate them. 
It was necessary for a woman of the 
world to have in her wardrobe for the 
morning what we should now call a tea- 
gown of cashmere lined with silk, and 
wadded, with wide sleeves ; and over it 
a long polonaise made separate from the 
slip ; the under-sleeves were of lawn or 
cambric with white embroidery, a ruffle 
of the same forming a fichu; other 
house-gowns were made of silk, soft- 
finished satin, or brocade, and were 
lined with ribbed silk, the ornaments 
being of lace, velvet, braid, or ribbon. 
By way of wraps for the morning, visit- 
ing, or walking, they wore long redin- 
gotes of thick silk, damask, or reps, with 
heavy ribs, the ground colors being 
green, black, blue or brown, with woven 
wreaths of flowers. These redingotes 
could be worn without trimming, but 
were often adorned with passementerie 
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or worsted laces. By way of head dress, 
the milliners made a great many hoods 


of taffeta silk, covered with crépe lisse, 
others were of taffeta trimmed with silk 
lace; but perhaps the prettiest were 
those covered with taffeta, with wide 
shirrings going around the brim, the 
edge being trimmed with a triple row 
of narrow lace, and the crown with flow- 
ers made of velvet, pansies, auriculas, 
and primroses. As for caps, never were 
they more charming and coquettish ; 
sometimes merely some silk blonde 
twisted in a spiral with bunches of 
flowers at the side; or a little puff of 
lace placed on a half wreath of pink 
morning-glories, of which the delicate 
branches fell back on the hair. Mech- 
lin lace held up by little loops of ribbon, 
delicate coiffures of point lace or Chan- 
tilly were arranged with incomparable 
taste, and gave to the faces of the women, 
thanks to the simplicity of the hair and 
dress, and also to the little silk apron, 
which was also often worn in the house, 
an expression of modesty and piquancy, 
which recalled at the same time the sou- 
brette and the great lady.. The fashion 
was revived of large hats of Italian straw 
trimmed with ostrich and marabout 
feathers and tulips, roses, lilies of the 
valley, or fine wreaths of bindweed. 


For summer weather, pattern dresses of 
barége were worn, or simpler gowns of 
cambric, muslin, and dimity with white 
grounds, covered with large chintz pat- 
terns. Small women who were afraid of 
disappearing under the width of skirts 
trimmed with three flounces only wore 
a single ruffle at the bottom of the skirt. 
One saw fresh and pretty dresses made 
of cotton prints, pink grounds with 
white patterns, white “canezous” with 
taffeta skirts, redingotes of white piqué, 
China crépe shawls with white or col- 
ored grounds, embroidered in designs 
of all colors and of great richness, 
representing pagodas, fantastic birds, 
masses of flowers, and all the profusion 
of decorative ornament characteristic of 
the Celestialempire. For simple shawls, 
ladies threw over their shoulders large 
squares of white tulle imitating Valen- 
ciennes lace or shawls of black taffeta 
with palms woven at the border, recall- 
ing the Turkish embroideries and the 
India cashmeres embroidered in silk. 
But the imagination of the dress- 
makers was chiefly displayed in ball- 
dresses. These were very full and 
trimmed at the bottom so that they 
made a wide circle; that which was 
suppressed at the top was carried to the 
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hem, so that gowns trimmed with lace 
flounces had three or four puffs of tulle, 
over which the flounces were put; all 
the trimmings were arranged to hold 
out the skirts; for half dress, bodies 
cut square in front came into favor, for 
they lent themselves easily to much 
trimming of lace, puffings of tulle, rib- 
bons, passementerie, and the like. A 
plate shows us one of pearl gray dam- 
ask, the front being trimmed with puffs 
of tulle, through each of which a ribbon 
is run and knot- 
ted in the middle. 
The edge of the 
neck is trimmed 
with a blonde 
lace, which frames 
the front of the 
body, and also 
with a puff of 
tulle ; the sleeves 
have two rows of 
blonde lace and 
are trimmed with 
the same puffs as 
the body. The 
fashion journals 
for 1850 alone 
give more than 
eighteen hundred 
models of differ- 
ent ball - dresses. 
Evening wraps 
lined with fur or 
of ribbed silk 
edged with fur 
were much worn. 

In coming to the Second Empire I 
hesitate ; for I have to record the ugli- 
est phase of feminine costume that has 
ever existed from ancient times to our 
own day. Never in the whole course of 
the century has such defiance been 
shown to coquetry, to grace, and to 
beauty ; never was the sentiment of art 
at such a low ebb and so outrageously 
contorted and ill-treated. 

It is only necessary to look at the en- 
gravings of the time, at the frightful 
crinolines which made of woman a bal- 
loon, bobbing in a grotesque quantity 
of stuff; to examine the wide and un- 
graceful sleeves, the high boots, calcu- 
lated to develop admiration for the calf 
of the leg (that stupid admiration of a 
whole generation) ; to look at the exag- 
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gerated hair-dressing, almost like that 
of savages, and scarcely hidden under 
tiny velvet hats or bonnets with flying 
strings ; to notice the ugliness of the 
stuffs most worn, the vulgarity of the 
loud coloring, the violent patterns, the 
heavy ornamentation of all these fash- 
ions, which are now almost fifty years 
old, and one can imagine the profound 
amazement which will fill the minds of 
our successors, when in the next cen- 
tury the fashions of this one are passed 
in review. 

It would be really difficult to bring 
together tones of color more violent, 
more contrary to the laws of harmony, 
than those which were so _ highly 
thought of under the Second Empire, 
and of which we still see only too often 
frightful specimens hanging up in the 
shops of second-hand dealers. How 


could they have thought of these star- 


ing purples, those crude pinks, those 
unsoftened greens, those dingy browns, 
those dirty grays, those blinding yel- 
lows? All this coloring, which recalls 
that of a cheap child’s book, was then 
the rage ; shades were invented which 
were calculated to frighten a bull. 
Despite its enemies, or perhaps be- 
cause of them, crinoline soon reigned 
absolute mistress; many women, after 
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having fulminated against it, accepted 
at last, as a compromise, starched skirts 
or heavy petticoats with ruffles, more 
graceful perhaps, than horsehair, but 
still very clumsy. The essential thing 
was to add to the idea of corpulence, 
to take away slenderness, and above all 
to follow the current of received ideas. 
Some really elegant women invented a 
skirt held out with whalebones, which 
looked somewhat like a bee-hive, all the 
fulness spreading itself over the hips, 
and the rest falling straight; others 
preferred hoops arranged like those of 
a barrel; the most modest lined their 
hems with bands of crinoline, and 
smothered themselves under five or six 
stiffly-starched petticoats of checked or 
corded muslin. What a weight to car- 
ry! As for the circles of steel which 
soon appeared, they were not only un- 
graceful, but they tilted to right and to 
left. Sometimes, as the skirt was short, 


it slipped inside the lowest steel, and as 
they passed women could see men smile 


Ke 
WAS 
eS 


slightly, which impo- 
liteness, however, did 
not seem to annoy 
them. 

Happily for us, crin- 
oline, which reigned 
during twenty years, 
has entirely disap- 
peared, and the fash- 
ions have come back 
to a delightful sim- 
plicity. The only ex- 
travagances of a mod- 
ern woman are in her 
tea-gowns and her lux- 
urious lingerie. Our 
contemporaries have 
become more and 
more mistresses of the 
art of fascination, they 
vie with each other, 
and employ their lei- 
sure in imagining 
original combinations 
for the arrangement of 
their toilets and their homes ; they have 
a passion for all the novelties of fashion, 
striving to be the first to wear anything 
really new, or to give shelter to any pass- 
ing fancy of decoration. These cares 
attack them feverishly at the beginning 
of each season, and they make it a real 
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business to assist at the arrival of new 
English stuffs at the dressmakers, or to 
follow one by one the exhibitions of table 
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linen, of rugs, or of old stuffs, which suc- 
ceed each other almost without interrup- 
tion in the large shops of the capital. 
Modern fashions show this inquisitive 
and artistic spirit of our contempora- 
ries ; dress now seeks its best inspira- 
tions from art, and some of our fashions 
are only copies of old pictures. Every- 
one is occupied with art for woman, all 
which can contribute to her grace, to 
the beauty of her figure and charm of 
her face, is studied with religious care. 
For the last ten years, old designs, old 
stuffs, antique laces, and old stitches, 
for which other countries were former- 
ly famous, have come back into honor. 
Everywhere a woman chooses according 
to her own taste or the character of her 
physiognomy. In the same gathering, 
may be seen a long coat of the time of 
the Regency beside a bodice laced like 
that of the Marguerite of Faust ; a body 
copied from those of the Restoration, 
not far from a skirt falling straight like 
those of the First Empire. We live in 
the past, and at the same time are cos- 
mopolitan. We hunt up old fashion- 
plates, we take ideas from them, we 
unite and confuse them, and sometimes 
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out of ten different toilettes, with twenty 
years’ interval between, it is possible to 
create one type of costume which is 
original, charming, and of exquisite 
taste. The men and women dressmak- 
ers of Paris, such as Worth, Laferriére, 
Pingat, Felix, Rodrigues, Redfern, and 
many others, are past masters in the art 
of imagining and executing gowns and 
cloaks, and they revive in their toilets 
the whole history of France. Can fash- 
ion stili exist despite so many fantastic 
creators? Iam tempted to think the 
contrary, as the Fashion of Fashions is 
likely to appear. This new custom will 
inaugurate a sort of general uniform for 
busy people who dress in a hurry and 
without taste ; and for the profane who 
buy their things ready-made ; while it 
will give rise to a diversity of costumes 
which is without any absolutely defi- 
nite character, without any cohesion, but 
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original with each individual, and which 
will be always sought for by those wom- 
en who wish to give to their clothes a 
distinct stamp of individuality. 

It is easy to see that for the last fif- 
teen years, women who are qualified to 
lead have more and more refused to 
submit themselves to the tyrannical in- 
fluence of a reigning fashion. They all 
go forward, the crowd follows ; but the 
vanguard uses its own inspiration, and 
borrows only of itself or of what may 
be called the creating dressmakers. 
Simplicity alone dominates everything 
to-day, and remains the mark of good 
style, of distinction, and of the real aris- 
tocracy of taste. In any case, fashion 
is only ridiculous when it begins or 
when it finishes. Who can say what 
our children will think of our costumes 
at another exhibition of the arts relating 
to woman toward 1910 or 1920? 


HISTORIC MOMENTS: 
THE CRISIS OF THE SCHIPKA PASS. 


By Archibald Forbes. 


N the last days of June and 

the first days of July, 1877, 

the Russian army had 

crossed the Danube at 

Simnitza, radiant with 

high hope of swift and 

easy victory over its Mos- 

lem adversary. A month later it lay su- 

pine and paralyzed between the Balkans 

and the Danube, its hope frustrated, its 

strategy thwarted, its ranks thinned by 

15,000 men killed and wounded without 

having engaged in any great battle, and 

the necessity enforced on it, if the enter- 

prise was not to be abandoned altogeth- 

er, of remaining passive in the positions 

it had attained until large reinforce- 

ments should reach it from distant Rus- 
sia. 

Pending their arrival, the Muscovite 
situation was precarious in the extreme. 
Gourko’s dashing raid across the Bal- 
kans had come to naught, and that gal- 
lant leader had extricated himself from 
ruin only by desperate fighting and a 
hurried retreat. On the right flank 


Osman Pasha had moved down the Dan- 
ube from Widdin, occupied Plevna, 
shattered the first Russian force sent 
against him, hurled back in bloody wreck 
a second effort made in greater strength 
to dislodge him, and was now busily en- 
gaged in intrenching himself in the 
Plevna position, the victorious com- 
mander of 50,000 men. The left flank, 
from Rustchuk on the Danube to the 
Balkans westward of Kazan, was beset 
by Mehemet Ali with 65,000 Turkish 
soldiers, his intermediate chief positions 
at Rasgrad and Osman Bazaar. South 
of the Balkans, in and about Yeni Zagra, 
with the victorious army of 40,000 men 
which he had brought up from the Mon- 
tenegro region, stood Suleiman Pasha, 
who might join hands with either of his 
two brother generals and take the Rus- 
sians in flank, or might attempt to pen- 
etrate into northern Bulgaria indepen- 
dently by forcing his way across the 
Balkans in the Russian front. 

The Russians had fallen into their be- 
setting sin of beginning the campaign 
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with inadequate strength. Unable to 
advance, and threatened as they were on 
flanks and front by superior forces, they 
perforce accepted the attitude of a pas- 
sive defensive pending the arrival of re- 
inforcements. They held an area of 
horseshoe shape, of which the Danube 
was the open heel-space, Nikopolis and 
Pyrgos (near Rustchuk) were the heel- 
calkins, and the Schipka Pass position 
was the toe-piece. From the Schipka 
to the Danube the Russian horseshoe 
was about eighty miles deep, its width 
from fiank to flank about the same. 
Within this space the Russians had in- 
deed the advantage of the interior lines, 
but that advantage was impaired by the 
conditions of their situation. Their ad- 
versaries, on the other hand, had full 
freedom of action, of which, fortunately 
for the Russians, they availed themselves 
with little enterprise. Nevertheless the 


Russians were harassed in an irritating 
desultory way which at any moment 
might become more energetic ; and their 
method of defence was the hand -to- 
mouth one of dealing with difficulties as 
they cropped up, with the result that the 


commands had been dislocated, and de- 
tails of different corps jumbled up in the 
most chaotic way—patching a hole here, 
hurried yonder to confront a threat- 
ened incursion, massed there all of a 
heap because of a vague rumor. The 
retention of their grip on the Schipka 
position was to them of supreme im- 
portance. It was the door which, kept 
surely and strongly barred during the 
period of enforced inaction, constituted 
their protection against the onslaught 
of Suleiman’s army ; the door which, if 
forced by him, gave him access into 
northern Bulgaria and opened the om- 
inous probability that, assailed on front 
and flanks by three Turkish armies the 
Russians would be driven back across 
the Danube ; the door, also, which, held 
until their reinforcements should arrive, 
was the appointed portal of the Russians 
to their further invasion into the heart 
of Turkey. In a word, the Schipka was 
at once their present bulwark and their 
future open sesame. And this all-im- 
portant and isolated position was de- 
fended by a single Russian regiment 
and five Bulgarian battalions, with a few 
Cossacks and 30 guns — the nearest sup- 
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ports 30 miles distant! General Da- 
rozhinski, with a bare 5,000 men, worn 
already by hard fighting, looked down 
from Mount St. Nicholas to where, on 
the plain below, stood Suleiman Pasha 
with 30,000 fresh and eager Turkish 
veterans at his back. 

In the Imperial head-quarters at Gorni 
Studen, early in the morning of August 
22d, General Ignatieff informed me that 
“Suleiman with 40 battalions was ham- 
mering at the Schipka, whose garrison 
was but 20 companies strong ;” and ten 
minutes later I was in the saddle. On 
the road from Tirnova to Gabrova I 
passed the strong masses of infantry 
which Radetski was hurrying by forced 
marches to the succor of the Schipka 
garrison ; and I passed also vast en- 
campments and long melancholy pro- 
cessions of miserable fugitive families 
from the villages beyond the Balkans, 
where, since Gourko’s retreat, the Turks 
had regained their full sway of rapine 
and murder. The whole of the road 
between Drenova and Gabrova might 
have seemed to the casual passer-by 
one vast picnic ; but a closer glance re- 
vealed the inexpressible mournfulness of 
the great hegira. My artist companion 
revelled in the picturesqueness of the 
dresses of the women and children, but 
he had no heart to sketch the bivouacs 
in their profound misery. We were the 
witnesses, not of a few groups of casual 
fugitives, but of the universal exodus 
of the inhabitants of a whole country. 
There were peasants, but there were 
also families of the better classes — fami- 
lies whose women were dressed, not in 
Turkish trousers, in gaudy-patterned 
skirts, in bodices of all the hues of the 
rainbow, but as the American lady of 
to-day dresses. There were women to 
whom one felt as if it were not quite the 
thing to speak without an introduction, 
yet whose only habitation now was the 
shade of a tree, whose only means of 
conveyance was a miserable pony, on 
which they sat with a child in front 
and another clinging behind. Many 
had no means of conveyance at all, save 
what God had given them; and one saw 
ladies plodding painfully, carrying in- 
fants in their arms, whom they tried to 
shade from the sun with parasols, poor 
fond things—the tender thoughtfuiness 
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of motherhood, when homes were blaz- 
ing behind them and misery about them 
and before them. 

The sound of the distant cannonade 
in the mountains came echoing down 
the passes, and along the quaint, old 
streets of Gabrova, as I rode through 
the place, whose inhabitants were gath- 
ered at the street-corners in awed, anx- 
ious groups, and whispered with pale 
lips at the roar of the guns. It had 
volumes of ominous significance for 
them, that sullen booming up yonder 
in the Schipka, not six miles from their 
doors. While the Russians stood their 
ground there, the pale citizens were 
safe ; but let them be worsted, and two 
short hours would see the swarms of 
murderous Circassians riding down the 
main street and scattering to their dev- 
ilry. Up in the Schipka were Bulga- 
rian soldiers who belonged to Gabrova, 
and who, with pitying eyes, had seen 
the forlorn pilgrimage over the pass. 
To know that on their stanchness de- 
pended the fate of kith and kin, and 
hapless ones of their own race and 
faith, must have nerved their arm in 
the long, stubborn struggle. And I was 
sure that the Russian soldiers whom I 
had passed, on march to the Schipka, 
would fight there all the more stoutly 
because for hours together they had 
tramped with pitying hearts and con- 
soling words through the miserable fu- 
gitives cowering in their path. I had 
seep the kindly hearted fellows empty 
the contents of their haversacks into 
the laps of starving Bulgarian women 
and children, though the gift left them- 
selves foodless, with no idea when they 
should eat next. I had seen them fish 
from recondite pockets the few poor 
copecks of their meagre pay, which they 
had been saving for vodke and tobacco, 
or mayhap to carry home to their own 
young ones in the humble cabin in far- 
off Russia, and bestow them instead on 
the gaunt children of the homeless fu- 
gitives, with some expression of rough 
jocularity which was a mere bluffing 
mask for genuine tenderness. 

Following for some distance beyond 
Gabrova the beautiful valley of the Jan- 
tra, the road suddenly bent sharp to 
the left and struck up the mountain- 
side. For about three miles there was 
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no cessation in the sharp, tortuous as- 
cent ; and then, a little way beyond the 
hut which had been the Turkish custom- 
house, the beginning of the so-called 
“Pass ” was reached. 

The Schipka Pass is not a pass at 
all, in the ordinary sense of the term. 
There is no gorge, no defile ; no spot 
where 300 brave men could “make a 
new Thermopyle.” It has its name 
simply because at this point there hap- 
pens to be a section of the Balkans of 
less than the average height, the surface 
of which from north to south is suffi- 
ciently continuous, although of broken 
and serrated contour, to afford a foot- 
hold for a practicable wheel track. The 
“Pass” is in reality a long, narrow 
saddle, or backbone, of rock, flanked 
on either side by depressions which 
are now deep hollows, now cavernous 
gorges. They shallow as the saddle 
between them gradually rises to the 
summit-level at Mount St. Nicholas, be- 
yond which there is an abrupt fall 
southward to the village of Schipka. 
Taken by itself the position in a mili- 
tary sense is weak, since for some dis- 
tance northward from the summit the 
central saddle is flanked on both sides, 
on the further sides of the interven- 
ing depressions, by lateral spurs, from 
which a commanding fire can sweep it. 
An adequate defensive position might 
have been obtained by the occupation 
to right and left of the St. Nicholas 
summit, of the Berdek hill and the Bald 
Mountain, the heads respectively of the 
east and west flanking spurs. But 
Darozhinski, with his bare 5,000, could 
not venture to extend thus far, and 
those lateral positions were seized by 
the Turks. The Russian general had 
not only to hold the intrenched position 
of Mount St. Nicholas ; he had also to 
do his best to maintain his rearward 
communications along the saddle. St. 
Nicholas he garrisoned with a Russian 
battalion, stationed another and two 
Bulgarian battalions on the neck behind. 
Among some hillocks farther back were 
two Russian and three Bulgarian bat- 
talions, and when on the 21st another 
Russian regiment arrived from Selvi, 
bringing up his strength to about 7,000 
men, it was stationed among some knolls 
still farther back. The guns were dis- 
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tributed along the position to the best 
advantage, the larger proportion about 
St. Nicholas. Darozhinski’s second in 
command was Colonel Stolietoff, the 
gallant officer who in the following year 
was the head of a Russian mission to 
Cabul. 

On the morning of the 21st the Turks 
established a battery on the Berdek 
hill, and at noon assailed with des- 
perate fury the left flank of the St. 
Nicholas position. Again and again, 
with fierce shouts of “Allah,” they 
charged up almost to the muzzles of the 
Russian cannon, but were steadfastly 
repulsed with heavy losses. Their at- 
tacks lasted until after sundown, and 
their final rush was made in the moon- 
light; recoiling from the stanch de- 
fence, they maintained a heavy fire 
throughout the night at close range. 
On the 22d they confined themselves 
chiefly to artillery fire and the de- 
velopment of their positions, until by 
nightfall, in spite of the Russian fire, 
they had established batteries in front, 
on either flank, and indeed all but in 
rear of Darozhinski’s position. Their 
infantry were in full occupation of both 
the flanking spurs, whose cross-fire and 
that of the Moslem guns swept and 
searched the whole of the bare central 
saddle held by the Russians, while the 
road in its rear was threatened from 
both sides. 

The morning of the 23d brought no 
respite to the sorely tried defenders of 
the Schipka. Suleiman’s guns thun- 
dered on their front and flanks ; his ar- 
dent and supple infantry hurled them- 
selves forward in a general concentric 
attack. All through the long day raged 
the fierce struggle—the unequal fight 
between some 7,000 worn Russians and 
Bulgarians and 30,000 fanatic sons of 
the Prophet. It could not endure. The 
Christians indeed fought on, but against 
hope, and simply bracing themselves to 
die hard. The reserves were engaged 
to the last man. The ammunition was 
all but exhausted. Nature defines her 
limits ; and those brave men on whose 
stanch exertions Darozhinski looked 
with a melancholy pride, had been un- 
der a constant cross-fire for forty-eight 
hours, were blistered by the fierce heat, 
were parched for lack of water, and 
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weak for want of food. The wounded 
who could move went rearward to the 
field hospital in so great numbers as to 
give to the yet unwounded men the im- 
pression that a general retreat had been 
ordered. And this moment of confu- 
sion and wavering was well chosen by 
the Turks for an advance in great force 
from the western flanking spur toward 
the high road in rear of the Russian 
position, while another column from the 
eastern spur moved down simultaneous- 
ly to join hands with it. Well might 
Captain Greene, the American military 
attaché with the Russians, whose admir- 
able work is the authentic record of 
the war—well might he write that “the 
moment was the most critical of the 
campaign.” It was indeed the “historic 
moment” of the war. For the few 
ragged companies of devoted soldiers 
whom the gallant Lipinski rallied to 
confront with feeble, despairing volleys, 
the oncoming Turks, could have availed 
but little against the overwhelming force 
masterfully climbing the steep slope to 
gain the road, give the hand to the co- 
operating column, cut off the retreat of 
the Russians, and pen them up in their 
narrow and exposed position. 

The moment was dramatic, with an 
intensity to which the tameness of civil- 
ian life can furnish few parallels. The 
Russian general, expecting momentar- 
ily to be environed, had sent out from 
between the fast-closing tentacles of the 
great octopus which was embracing him, 
a last telegram to the Czar, defining the 
inevitable issue, telling how his brave 
men had striven to avert it, and pledg- 
ing them and himself to hold out, with 
the help of God, to the bitter end and 
the last drop of their blood. As the 
afternoon shadows were falling, Daro- 
zhinski and Stolietoff stood in the Turk- 
ish fire on the peak of St. Nicholas. 
Along the bare ridge below them lay the 
erimed, sun-blistered men, beaten out 
with heat, fatigue, hunger, and thirst ; 
reckless, in their despondency, that every 
foot of ground was swept by the Turkish 
rifle fire. Others still doggedly fought 
on down among the rocks, forced to give 
ground, but doing so with sullen reluc- 
tance. The cliffs and valley echoed with 
triumphant shouts of “ Allah il Allah !” 
The glasses of the chiefs anxiously 
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scanned the visible glimpses of the 
steep, brown road leading up from the 
Jantra Valley, through thick copses of 
sombre green and yet more sombre 
dark rock. Stolietoff cries aloud in 
sudden excess of excitement, grasps 
Darozhinski by the elbow, and points 
down the Pass. The head of a long 
black column is plainly visible against 
the reddish-brown bed of the rock. 
“ Now God be thanked!” utters Daro- 
zhinski, solemnly ; he was a dead man 
thirty-six hours later. Both chiefs cross 
themselves and bare their heads. The 
troops about them spring to their feet. 
They descry the long, black serpent coil- 
ing onward up the brownroad. Through 
the green copses a glint of sunshine 
flashes, banishes the sombreness, and 
dances on the glittering bayonets. 

The Turkish war-cries were drowned 
in the wild clamor of cheering which 
the wind carried from the sore-pressed 
defenders of the Schipka, in glad wel- 
come to the comrades hurryir_ ‘o help 
them. As the dark serpent-like column 


neared the rearward position it seemed 
a strange kind of reinforcement, as seen 
from the St. Nicholas peak. A big man 


on a big horse rode in front ; behind 
him followed, to all appearance, a col- 
umn of cavalry—a force all but useless 
on the rugged summit of the Schipka. 
The big leader was stanch old Radetski, 
the corps commander ; his following, a 
rifle battalion which he had mounted 
on Cossack ponies and hurried forward. 
The rifle brigade to which the battalion 
belonged—the same rifle brigade which 
had fought so hard with Gourko in his 
daring advance and masterly retreat— 
was close up in rear; it had marched 
fifty-five kilometres straight on end 
without cooking or sleeping, and was 
now climbing up from Gabrova, burn- 
ing to come into action. But Radetski 
did not wait for the arrival of the bri- 
gade. He would strike promptly with 
the battalion which was already to his 
hand. He dismounted the nimble rifle- 
men from the Cossack ponies and formed 
them up ; then he sent them witha rush 
down into the rightward valley on the 
flank of the Turkish column threat- 
ening to enclose the position. Before 
this dashing charge the Moslems gave 
ground. The Russian riflemen chased 
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them through the valley, strewn thick 
with the dead of the previous fighting, 
hunted them fiercely up the wooded 
opposite ascent, carried their advanced 
trenches, and drove them into their for- 
tified position on the Bald Mountain 
Ridge. Radetski himself waited by his 
mountain battery, in action, till the rifle 
brigade came up; and then marched it 
forward through the long gauntlet of 
the Turkish fire, dropping a company 
here and a half battalion there, until, 
with part of the command still at his 
back, he joined Darozhinski and Stolie- 
toff on the St. Nicholas peak. 

A single weak brigade was not in it- 
self a very important reinforcement ; 
but Radetski was able to tell that Drago- 
miroff with his whole division was hur- 
rying on at best speed. The Turks 
seemed to realize that their opportu- 
nities were on the wane, and attacked 
again and again with extreme fury. 
But now the Russians, although suffer- 
ing heavy losses, confined themselves no 
longer to the defensive, for it was felt 
that for them there could be no safety, 
far less elbow-room, until the Turks 
should be expelled from that dominat- 
ing ridge looming so menacingly on 
their right flank. Early on the morning 
of the 24th, General Dragomiroff reached 
the position with his leading brigade, 
consisting of the Podolsk and Jitomer 
regiments, which had marched _ thirty- 
eight miles on the previous day. The 
Podolsks he left in reserve, and they 
later assailed, without definite results, 
the Turkish flank on the Bald Moun- 
tain spur. The Jitomers he led forward 
along the road under the heavy fire with 
which the Turks swept that via doloro- 
sa throughout the day. About 10 a.m. 
Dragomiroff was ranking his soldiers in 
preparation for an attack, when he was 
severely wounded by a bullet in the 
knee-joint. We carried him to a less 
exposed spot, where the surgeons ban- 
daged the wound, and then he was 
placed on a stretcher and conveyed to 
the improvised field-hospital back near 
the spring. 

Suleiman no doubt had learned of the 
arrival of reinforcements, and could not 
doubt that more were coming. His 
chance of success was fading out, and 
his last hope lay in prompt and vigorous 
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action. He resolved ona final desperate 
attempt to conquer the St. Nicholas po- 
sition. His valiant troops rushed to the 
assault with extraordinary enthusiasm. 
The foremost regiment was commanded 
by a reckless Scotsman named Camp- 
bell, who was afterward killed in South 
Africa. Straight at the Russian trench- 
es he led his Moslem soldiers, who car- 
ried them with a rush at the point of 
the bayonet, and then mingled with the 
Russian defenders in a wild mélée, in 
which the bayonet and clubbed rifles 
were the only weapons used. The hand- 
to-hand struggle lasted for many min- 
utes, but in the end the resolute Rus- 
sian doggedness gained the mastery, 
and such of the Turks as survived the 
close conflict of cold steel were heaved 
back over the trenches by dint of main 
strength. The interior of the position, 
gained and held by the Turks for a short 
time, was like a shambles. Campbell 
was among the few survivors of his com- 
mand ; it isall but strictly true that his 
regiment was annihilated. 

During the rest of the day the regi- 
ments of Dragomiroff’s division contin- 
ued to arrive, and by nightfall the Rus- 
sian position on the Schipka must have 
had a garrison of nearly 20,000 men. 
Throughout the afternoon Radetski 
had been launching attack after attack 
on the Turkish positions on the Woody 
and Bald Mountains, one of which the 
stout old warrior led himself. He was 
not successful in reaching the hostile 
batteries on the ridges, spite of his 
determined endeavors, but he had en- 
larged his borders considerably by tak- 
ing and holding the advanced trenches 
of the Turks ; and it was very significant 
that ever since the bloody repulse of 
their furious attack on Mount St. Nicho- 
las at noon, the latter had steadily re- 
frained from renewing the offensive. 
When the Russians approached threat- 
eningly their main positions, they 
warned them off, so to speak, by show- 
ing in strength and by maintaining a 
heavy fire. But they were content with 
beating off their assailants, and made 
no attempt to follow them when they 
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withdrew. The Turk is stubborn as 
well as ardent, and there was little 
doubt that there was to be much hard 
fighting in front of Radetski before he 
should clear his flanks of the persistent 
enemy, and regain unquestioned dom- 
inance of the Balkan region in the 
Schipka vicinity. But it appeared to 
me that thenceforth he would at least 
be no longer the assailed, but could be 
the assailant ; and that, in a word, the 
Schipka was now safe. In that belief, 
on the evening of August 24th, I left 
Schipka for another section of the thea- 
tre of war. 

Events justified the belief. There 
was hard fighting on the 25th and 26th, 
but the initiative was thenceforth with 
the Russians, and the Turks confined 
themselves to holding their positions 
on the defensive. The five days’ fight- 
ing had cost the latter nearly 12,000 
men; the Russian losses were about 
3,500. On September 17th Suleiman, 
after a heavy cannonade lasting for four 
days, again assailed the Russian posi- 
tion with extraordinary fury ; but a re- 
pulse with the loss of some 3,500 men 
sickened him of any further efforts. 
Radetski stoutly held the Schipka until 
the new year, when, in accordance with 
the Russian scheme of campaign he 
quitted the position he had so long 
held, and. descended into Roumelia 
with his face set toward Constantino- 
ple. The story of his advance, January, 
1878, on the Turkish army in its in- 
trenchments on the southern base of the 
mountain range, made in three columns 
through snow in places ten feet deep, 
and of the surrender of the whole Mos- 
lem force to Skobeleff, cannot here be 
told, but was one of the most brilliant 
and striking exploits of the war. That 
achievement could not have been per- 
formed had the Turks succeeded in 
wresting from its scant Russian garri- 
son the Schipka position in August ; 
and that they would have done this is 
certain but for the dramatically oppor- 
tune arrival of Radetski with his advance 
guard of reinforcements on the mem- 
orable afternoon of August 23d. 
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My brother Mundanus and I, having baf- 
fled for the moment the penury that habit- 
ually suppresses our noble rages, dined to- 
gether the other night at Delmonico’s. 
After we had well eaten and pretty ade- 
quately drunken, my brother’s emotions be- 
ing stirred, he lifted his voice in reproach- 
ful protest at certain untoward flukes of 
fortune to which it seemed due that he and 
I had been barred out from the large pos- 
sibilities of a life of luxury and possible 
pride, and restricted to the more meagre 
chances of laborious virtue. There was 
our grandfather, that thrifty and sagacious 
merchant whose annual accumulations were 
of such a satisfactory size for so many suc- 
cessive years. If only his talent for invest- 
ing money had equalled his ability to make 
it, what an edifying variety of roses would 
have bordered our pathway through life. 
Drinking with decorous respect to this 
gentleman’s memory, my brother recalled 
an incident, to us the most pathetic in our 
grandfather’s career. It happened rather 
more than sixty years ago. A succession 
of prosperous seasons had swelled his 
bank balance to unusual proportions. In 
his quest for an investment he learned of 
the budding promise of a Western town 
named Chicago. His mind dwelt upon it 
until he finally converted fifty thousand 
dollars into portable assets and travelled 
out to look at the ambitious Western place, 
determined, if he liked its appearance, to 
buy himself a collection of its corner lots. 
Alas! he found the town was swampy, and 
he caught cold there, and brought his assets 
home again, and presently put them with di- 
vers others into woollen mills, some of which 
burned down, and others after a time hung 
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fire, and were sold at a grievous valuation 
just before the war broke out and made the 
everlasting fortunes of their purchasers. 

At this harrowing reminiscence a tear ran 
down my brother’s nose and fell into his 
champagne ; but restraining his feelings he 
went on to recall how one or two decades 
later, our father, at that time a vigilant 
young attorney in Gotham, had formed a 
favorable opinion of the tract known as 
Murray Hill, and, borrowing a convenient 
sum of money, had purchased some acres 
of land in it, intending to hold them for 
future possibilities. But in a year or two, 
having a salutary horror of debt, he took 
counsel of precaution, and sold his land 
again and bought back the notes he had 
given for the purchase money. Which of 
the contemporary Croesi owned the lots 
now my brother did not know, nor did he 
care to learn. 

Coming down stili another generation, my 
brother recalled the time when, not many 
years ago, he and I were solicited to share 
the ownership and fortunes of a journal 
whose infant soul was just on the point of 
fluttering into life. But, mindful of the 
mortality statistics of infant journals, we 
withheld our hands and stayed where we 
were. Alas again! That infant throve pro- 
digiously, and now its erstwhile anxious 
owners rejoice in town and country domi- 
ciles and invigorate their energies behind 
fleet quadrupeds on the Riverside drive. 
But my brother and I still dwell in modest 
hired tenements, and rely upon the street- 
cars for our transportation. 


Seeing that these reminiscences seemed 
to have a depressing effect upon my broth- 
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er’s spirits I hastened to suggest to him 
such consoling considerations as came into 
my mind. I reminded him, in the first 
place, that inasmuch as we and our fathers 
had lived in times of prodigious industrial 
development, such opportunities as we and 
they had missed had been the common lot 
of their and our contemporaries, and it was 
the exception to find a man born to fair 
possibilities in life who could not recur in 
his family annals to just such chances of 
being very rich as he had recalled. I told 
him of the perennial despondency with 
which my friend Robinson looked back to 
a day when a friend of his had come to him 
with a handful of Dhudeen & Popocatapetl 
mining stock which he had entreated him 
to purchase at eight dollars a share. But 
Robinson, being a prudent man, had de- 
clined, and year after year since then had 
watched the gradual uprising of that D. & 
P. stock until each of those eight - dollar 
shares was now represented by certificates 
readily marketable at two thousand dollars. 
I went on to remind him that if our 
grandfather had bought those corner lots 
in Chicago, our family, which is large and 
not of an especially frugal temperament, 
would have tried very earnestly to live up 
to the possibilities of life which such a 
purchase would eventually have opened. 
One thing I thought worth mentioning was 
that if our father had inherited such a 
great fortune he would not have found time 
to raise so many children, and my brother 
and I might never have been born or might 
have died in infancy from some costly for- 
eign fever. I reminded him, too, that our 
sisters would doubtless have married counts 
or possibly spendthrift dukes, and would 
have lived abroad at great expense to the 
estate, and our older brother, who had a 
prejudice against work as it was, would un- 
doubtedly have enjoyed life in a manner 
that would have made necessary some heavy 
mortgages; so that it was easily possible 
that we would have found ourselves, at our 
age, no richer than we are now, and much 
less capable both of earning a living and of 
living on such incomes as we could earn. 
My brother demurred gently at my 
gloomy estimate of the demoralizing ten- 
dencies of wealth, but I continued. I ad- 
mitted that if our father had held on to his 
Murray Hill lots the property might have 
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lasted our time, but I reminded him that 
in that case we should now have been mid- 
dle-aged men who had experienced expen- 
sive pleasures and eaten and drunk rather 
too much for our good for at least twenty 
years. Our characters would have been 
feebler for lack of most of the effort and 
self-denial we had practised during that 
period ; the money we had spent would be 
gone, and we would have detriment rather 
than benefit to show for it. The pleasure 
we had had, being past, would be of no 
value to us at all, and would impair rather 
than increase our abilities to enjoy in the 
future. A continuance of the sort of life 
we had been leading would not be affirma- 
tively pleasurable, but merely a necessary 
condition of tolerable existence. If we had 
had children, we should be apprehensive of 
the effect of our examples on their welfare ; 
but the chances were that we should be 
childless clubmen, with shining scalps, and 
just beginning to be disturbed by ominous 
twinges in our great toes. 

As to that last chance my brother had al- 
luded to, of our gaining a competence by 
our own sagacity and good luck, that 
seemed to me to offer a more reasonable 
opening for regret. Nevertheless I ex- 
plained to him that even if we had been in 
easy circumstances for only eight or nine 
years, we should not have been quite the 
same men that we were, nor would our 
possible gains have been unattended with 
losses. In my own case I was sure, for ex- 
ample, that a lucky stroke ten years ago 
would have made such a difference in my 
associates that I never should have fallen 
in with my present wife. My children, in 
consequence, if I had had any children, 
would have had different colored eyes and 
hair, and would have been different chil- 
dren altogether. I could not think with 
equanimity of myself as married to a per- 
son, however estimable, who is to me in 
fact an entire stranger; or as the father of 
a young brood with whom, as things have 
gone, I have no acquaintance, and in whom 
I take only a remote and dispassionate in- 
terest. The man I might have been, I 
said, is as much a stranger to me as the 
Prince of Wales. The man I am—that I 
have worked over, and endured, and sat 
up nights with—is inextricably associated 
with my most intimate concerns. For 
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better or worse, I would rather go on 
with him as he is than change him for a 
richer, or even a better man, developed on 
different lines, under different conditions, 
and living with a wife and children that 
belong, as it is, to somebody else. 

““As for you,” I continued, ‘‘ not being 
married, you are not affected by all the 
considerations that influence me. But if 
you had made a lucky hit ten years ago 
you probably would have married; and 
when you consider the various chances of 
matrimony, including the cost of children’s 
shoes and the propensity of male offspring 
to go to the dogs, are you sure that you 
would dare to shift blindfold out of the 
shoes you occupy now into those of the 
man you might have been if you had had 
better luck ?” 

My brother sniffed a little, but very gent- 
ly. I think my arguments impressed him 
somewhat ; but his philosophy is a trifle less 
ascetic than mine, and it is oniy on clearer 
days than common that he can fix his gaze 
upon the promised land intensely enough 
to drive the flesh-pots of Egypt out of his 
head. He may still be mourning in his 


heart over those corner lots in Chicago. I 


don’t know. But even if my arguments 
failed to have a convincing effect upon him, 
there are some hundreds of thousands of 
other vainly regretful Americans with whom 
possibly they may find more favor. 

WHEN some social philosopher, who will 
need a large infusion of the quality himself, 
some time undertakes that uncommonly in- 
teresting book ‘A History of Courage,” he 
will have a very entertaining task in point- 
ing out the changes that have taken place 
in the popular ideal of that first of human 
excellenceés. 

On purely gladiatorial and military cour- 
age he will have to spend little space, of 
course ; the conception of it probably has 
not changed much either way in a matter of 
three or four thousand years, and takes very 
little thought of motives or morals. So 
with what is called gallantry, dash, or what 
you like; now and then someone will write 
of ‘‘mere intrepidity,” or some rather frigid 
hero like the Great Duke will say, ‘* What 
the devil was he doing, larking there? I 
shall not mention him in the despatches ;” 
but in the main the common judgment of 
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these qualities is unchanged and unchange- 
able—sound and healthy enough, if some- 
times discouragingly undiscriminating. 

When it comes to the other and more 
complicated courage, however, the ‘‘ cour- 
age of conduct,” the author of the great 
work suggested will find puzzling changes ; 
among which I hope he will choose for at- 
tention a particular phase in the last quar- 
ter of the nineteenth century, which seems 
to me not to have received the proper no- 
tice from moralists. It is not a change of 
ideal which shows any loss in the popular 
estimate of the relative value of courage— 
on the contrary ; it isin one sense a still fur- 
ther proof of Emerson’s remark, that all 
mankind give courage ‘‘ the first rank ; they 
forgive everything to it.” But it certainly 
shows a change in the kind of courage to 
which they forgive. 

I mean the admiration that has grown up 
for the ‘‘ nerve” of that modern type known 
by many names, from financier to wrecker. 
‘*You may say what you like,” I heard 
a propos of one of the ‘‘ young Napoleons of 
Wall Street,” ‘“ of course it’s all wrong, and 
I have no idea of defending the man, but I 
can’t help admiring his nerve.” And when 
the recognized head of the master “ wiz- 
ards” died, every account of him dwelt upon 
his daring as the great redeeming trait. 

Now, courage has never been altogether 
bound up with morals, and nobody has ever 
cavilled at the entering of that plea for a 
Danton, or would probably dispute the right 
of a man to discriminate among the quali- 
ties of Dick Turpin ; but this kind of thing 
seems to me, and I trust will seem to the 
author of the ‘‘ History of Courage,” pro- 
vocative of a different feeling. The Dan- 
tons have had great ideas behind them, how- 
ever misconceived, and the Dick Turpins are 
at least in open rebellion, with its personal 
dangers and candid notice to the world at 
large. But was there ever before a popular 
disposition to find a virtue of courage in 
the ingenious betrayal of trusts (commonly 
so as to keep within the letter of the law, 
and so avoid even the greater personal risks) 
and the skilful evasion of promises? The 
fox and the lion have furnished plenty of 
apologues, but not with this moral. 

The talk about the value of primitive con- 
ditions and simplicity is largely perfunctory 
and traditional; no one who thinks has any 
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doubt that the complexity of civilization 
has raised rather than lowered the standard 
of general morality; and the worst that can 
be alleged against it is that it has made it 
a matter of more care and pains to do the 
right thing—a lazy plea for a moralist, sure- 
ly. As Becky Sharp said it was easy to be 
good on five thousand a year, so we might 
reply that it was a comparatively trifling 
matter to practise the virtues when they 
were clear black and white, and when the 
question whether to rob and kill a man was 
simply whether you should rob and kill 
him, and not whether, by a certain course of 
action, you should so bring it about that he 
should lose his savings and die poor. The 
modern applications of morality may be 
intricate. But the moment you infuse the 
idea of pluck into the pursuit of a clever 
system of quasi-legal appropriation, you are 
introducing a false quantity into the whole 
complication, and one of a particularly de- 
ceptive and seductive sort. The reason 
why cheating at cards has always remained 
a thing which men would not own to who 
would confess most other sins and wicked- 
nesses, is the intrinsic cowardice that lies 
in it; even ‘‘gambler’s nerve” is not ap- 
plied to men who are not playing by the 
laws of the game. ‘The historian of Cour- 
age will find a very radical change, indeed, 
confronting him when he finds anyone will- 
ing to praise the ‘‘nerve” with which a 
player cheated ; and yet, mutatis mutandis, 
what is this but just what is done when 
that saving grace is claimed for the con- 
temporary type referred to? 





A very acute dispute has been carried on 
in one of the English weeklies for several 
months as to the relative happiness of the 
old and the young in these days and in the 
days of our grandfathers, and as to the rel- 
ative responsibility of each class for what 
many of the writers agree is the less happy 
condition of the old. It was started by a 
gentleman who owned to ‘‘ something over 
fifty-five years,” and who complained that 
he could not manage to maintain inter- 
course of sustained interest and sympathy 
with his sons and daughters. Like most 
discussions of the sort, this is pervaded by 
much generalization on limited data. The 


facts that seem generally agreed upon are, 
first, that the young have much more free- 
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dom than fifty years ago, and second, that 
a considerable number of ladies and gentle- 
men over fifty think that their own lives 
would be more comfortable if this freedom 
were decidedly restricted. There has un- 
doubtedly been a like change, and appar- 
ently with a like result for the elders, in 
some parts of our own complex society. 
But though I cannot pretend to be a typi- 
cal American parent, I am -bound to con- 
fess that family infelicities cannot fairly be 
charged either to the young or to the old 
exclusively, and that merciless self-inspec- 
tion, to ascertain the causes of such infe- 
licities where they exist, is at least a more 
promising process than criticism of the 
parties of the second part. 

That is not a very novel moral for the 
tale of the better part of a lifetime. It was 
anticipated as long ago as in the days of 
Confucius, and it involves the essence of 
the teaching of the Founder of Christianity. 
It is not, I suppose, on that account the 
less practical. Of course there are terrible 
exceptions. Now and again the most un- 
selfish parental devotion is repaid by pain- 
ful ingratitude, and Goneril and Regan 
spring from the same loins with Cordelia. 
But if the law that brings the greatest hap- 
piness in the long run to the unselfish be 
not so uniform in its operation as the law 
of gravitation, it yet remains far and away 
the best guide to such happiness as life 
permits. In the light of this law, the dis- 
cussion of more or less ‘‘ discipline,” or re- 
spectful obedience, or sympathetic regard 
among the young may be interesting, but 
its interest will come chiefly from the per- 
sonal experience and bias of the disputants, 
and will be profitable only as that experi- 
ence can be shaped according to this law. 
The ‘present generation” must: be taken 
practically as the dwindling portion of the 
last and the growing portion of the next. 
Among those who compose it, unquestion- 
ing obedience to the principle of religious 
authority is not spreading, and probably 
waning; but he must be a dull observer 
who has not discovered, when he has ar- 
rived at the possession of a family, that the 
golden rule is the supremest sense. If the 
mixed or vexing questions of intimate daily 
relations cannot be settled on that basis, 
the disagreeable but inevitable truth seems 
to be that they cannot be settled at all. 
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